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LjM' Ul' Shl-.DS ()lFLRKI> l.\ ]v\(HAX(;j-: 

T'hc‘S(‘ I'olleotod durini;' IDJD. oli-'i't'd to holanic 

^q'ardens aiul to ollic'r rc^t^idar corri‘'-])oiidcnls ; aNo. in liniitocl 
(juantitic'^. to incml)or> of tlu* liruoklyn J’»olanic (iaiaUai. 
Tlu‘\ arc' not olTc'i'c'd for ,sale. 

Ai)|)lication> for ^c'c'd.s iiiiLst be* received not later than Fc^l)- 
ruar\ 2S, ]9M). 


PTERIDOPHYTA 

Lycopodiaceae 
L\ C(»podiuni 
luciduluni 


DICOTYLEDONES 


Aizoaceae 84 
M c‘^c'nd)r\ aiilhc'nunn 
cordifolinm 
T\‘irai;'onia 
ex pan ^a 

Amarantaceae 79 

Celosia 

ari^'enlea 
( r( )nit)lirc'na 
i;lol)osa 

Apocynaceae 247 

Apoevnum 

androsaeini folium 
canna])inum 


Araliaceac 227 

Aralia 

lns])ida 
nndicanii^ 
race'll] o^a 

Balsaminaceae 168 

lni])aliens 

Tlalsani ina 
l)illora 
i\N;y Ic'i 

Basellaceae 86a 
I iUM-lla 

ni1)^*a var. allei 
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Boraginaceae 252 
Xoiiiiea 
rosea 

Campanulaceae 276 

Cam])anula 

alliariae folia 
car])alica 

car])alica var. an)a 
])uuctata 
rolniidi folia 
versicolor 
J^lalye(>(l( )ii 

i^randilloruni 
i^randillormn var. album 
Sym])li\ andra 
I lofmannii 

Capparidaceae 107 

Cdeoiiie 

spiuosa 

s])iiiosa ( v'hilc form) 

I \)ianisia 

tracIiN spc’rma 

Caprifoliaceae 271 

I dmiaea 

l)or(‘alis \ ar. americana 
\ il)urmim 

cas.siiioidc's 

( )y)ulus \ ar. americaiium 

Caryophyllaceae 87 

Areiiaria 

graminiUdia 

moiitana 

Saxifraga 

C'erastium 

Ibebcu'steinii 
J )iaulhus 

alroriibeiis 
C'arlhnsianoriim 
deltoides 
K napy)ii 
tymydiresteus 
( j N ])soy)lnla 
fralc'usis 


perfoliata 
re pens 

repens \ ar. monstrosa 
re])(*ns var. rosea 
I.ychnis 

cbalcedonica 
( ^)ronaria 
h'los- Jovis 

\ iscaria war. spU*nd(ais 
Sa])onaria 
\ accaria 
Silene 

Armeria 

al])eslris 

eiliata 

l^'ri w aldskyana 
/awadskii 

Cistaceae 193 

1 leliantbemum 
canum 

Chenopodiaceae 78 

( 'heno])odinm 
virgatnni 
T 1 ablit/.ia 

tamnoides 

Kochia 

a real aria 
liysso])ifolia 

Compositae 280 
Achillea 

agerati folia 
liana 

t(jmenlosa 

Ageratiim 

C(^ny zoides 
Arc tot is 

grand is 
Aster 

aliiinus 

alpinns var. albns 
alyiinns var. speciosns 
i\mellus 
diplostey)hi(ddes 
¥ arreri 



novii- ] 

Mil )C()C rill cus 
Tlrach yconit* 
iberiflifolia 
C'alli^U'plui^ 
horU‘nsi> 

(\ar(luii^ 

Kc‘rn(‘ri 

(.\‘nia 

1 urbinata 
( \‘])bal( )j)b()ra 
aroinalica 
Cb’'_\Manthciiiiini 
I ’art luMiiinn 
( \)r<.*()])sis 

bi color v<ar. iii^L^ra 

l)alniala 

v(*rticillatn 

C'( i.sino.^ 

bii)innalu.s 
I )ablia 

]\lcrckli 
J b 1 1 i 1 i a 

(lainmca 
r'.rioi)!! ylliiin 

cac'^pilo^oiin 
( iaillaivlia 
aristal'i 
laiiccoiala 
1 j<'ilaclitcs 

toiiientosa 
( r\'iiiii()lonii:i 
niiiltillora 
1 I clichry Sinn 
bractcatinn 

J \ a 

xanlhi folia 
1 .avia 

plal \ Lilossa 
I .c( )iito])( xlinin 
alpiniini 
1 .ialris 

])iinctala 
I .oiuis 

inodor a 


M adia 

ck\i4ans 

Scnccio 

'>onchirolia 

Si!|>biinn 

])c<*foliatinn 
S< )lidai;< ) 

( ‘lit Icri 
^^issouricnsi-^ 

Stokcsia 

lac\ is \'ar. alba 
"ra^*t‘tt‘s 

sijL^nata 
\’it tadcnia 
australis 
)liitarclla 
I il)]>ii 
Zinnia 

verticil lata 

Convolvulaceae 249 
( '< )n voU nliis 
tricolor 

Cornaceae 229 
( '( )riins 

canadensis 

Crassulaceae 115 

Sedinn 
acre 
\i/,^ M HI 

St‘in])t‘rvivinn 
\ iolaceuin 

Cruciferae 105 

Alyssiun 

cahcininn 

inoiitaninn 

saxatiK' 

All! )ri(*tia 

deltoidea 
1 ‘)ert<*r<ja 
incana 
' ’ rassica 

canqiestris 
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C'horispora 
tcnclla 
1 )ral)a 

^a(lnizcll^is 

rii|)(‘stris 

.stcllata 

lonicntosa 

Ju'uca 

saliva 
1 Ic-liophila 

aiii])lcxicaiilis 

Jbcris 

aiiiara 

])innala 

sc‘iiipvr\'ircns 

Afalcolniia 

inaritiina 

Xotocvras 

ciinaricnsc 
S_\ laaiia 

silic'iilosa 

Dipsacaceae 274 

Scal)i( )sa 

atr()])ur])iirca 

caucasica 

Euphorbiaceae 147 
]ui])li()rl)ia 

inaro'inata 

Fumariaceae 104a 

( ( )r_v(lalis 
lulca 
[ )icc*ntra 
cxiniia 
forniosa 

Gentianaceae 246 

( icntiana 
crinila 
1^'reyniana 

Geraniaceae 129 
( ieratiiiini 

san< 2 ^uinc‘iiin var. lancas- 
tricnse 


Globulariaceae 265 
( ilohiilaria 

A\ ilkommii 

Hydrophyllaceae 251 
! I \ (Iropbx limn 
caiiadcmsc' 

Illecebraceae 86a 

C orrij^iola 
littoral is 
TTerniaria 
glabra 
J^aronvcliia 

dicliotoiiia 

Labiatae 254 

^ficroineria 

croatica 

(dcinium 

Ibisiliciim 

Salvia 

aznrt'a \ ar. .^'randi flora 

Leguminosae 128 
C'\ tisn^ 
albus 

albii^ var. rose* us 
.scoj^arius 
( iciiista 

^agiltalis 

Linaceae 132 

F duum 

aiigiistifolium 

ll aviim 

gran did oriim 

maritimiim 

pervune 

iisilatissimiim 

Lobeliaceae 276a 
I .obeli a 

cardinal is 
Dort manna 
Erinus 
in flat a 
syphilitica 



Lythraceae 216 
C'iii)lica 

lanccokita 

Malvaceae 175 
C'allirhoc 

in\ ( )lur rata 
Malva 

t'l'i.spa 

Nyctaginaceae 80 
Miral)ili^ 

(li\'aricala ( d w arf cl low) 
(ala pa (red; 

(alapa ( ])alr ])ink ) 

Jalapa n\ldt(‘) 

Nymphaeaceae 88 
X yni])liac‘a 
ad\ (‘iia 

Onagraceae 224 
( ircac'a 
alpiiia 
( larkia 

pukdiclla 
i^pi 1 ( ))duin 

adtMiocauluii 
uuinnudarit'uluuii var. 

ncrU'roklcs 
( iodclia 

])iirpurca 
( )cn()tlH*ra 
l'nitic()>a 

Oxalidaceae 130 

( )xali^ 
rufa 

strictc'i 

Papaveraceae 104 

A rgcinone 
mcxicaiK. 

Pa paver 

L hddreicliii 
lalcriti 11111 


iiiidicaiiU* 
orient ale 
Phoeas “ Sliirlex 

Plumbaginaceae 328 
AcaiUholininii 
gliiinaeeuni 
Arima'ia 
jnnct'a 
\ iilg'aris 

xulgari.s \ ar. Paiieheana 
( eratosli|L;ina 

])liind)a,i4 inoid(‘^ 

Polygonaceae 77 
A IrapliaxiX 

':'.iie(*olat<i 

lAa’ogoiiiini 

iiinhi llatnin 
i N»lyg'(»niiiii 
oricaitale 

Porlulacaceae 85 
1 N n'Uilaea 

g'raiidiHora 

inargiiiata 

'ralinuiu 

calyeiiiiini 

patens 

Primulaceae 237 
( \clainen 

ein'()[)at*iiin 
lK'derac‘f()liiiin 
.\ndr( )saee 

sarijien t<.).sa 
! .ysiinacliia 
terre^lri- 
I ‘riniula 

ja])()niea 

Pyrolaceae 231 
( 1iinia])hil<a 

uinbellata 
^ rola 

roUindifolia 
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Ranunculaceae 91 

.\ctaca 

al])a 

riil)ra 

Aiu'iiioiu* 

J^ll. sat ilia var. alha 
I’ulsatilla var. rubra 
A(juilc”'ia 
alpina 

cbrvsantlia var. iiana 
C'lc*niatis 

intci^rifolia 
(_'o] )tis 

tri folia 
I )vlphiiiiuni 
(^)nsoli(la 
i^-randinoruni 
Xi<4\‘lla 

liisi)aiiica 

Kaiiuiiculus 

constautiiK •])()lilanus 
'rhaliclruin 
minus 
])( )1 y^am uni 
"Prollius 

asiaticus 
vuropac'us 
lax us 

Resedaceae 108 

Astrocarpus 

sc'sanioidvs 

Rosaceae 126 
Alcluunilla 

s])k‘nd(‘ns 
V ul.^-aris 
I )ucbcsnca 
indica 
Jkitvntilla 

chrysantba 

i^randillora 

1 1 (>])W(K)diana 

nc])alciisis 

nvvadcnsis 

Xullallii 


rujicstris 

viscosa 

Ivubus 

( )d oral us 

Rubiaceae 270 

Asperula 

CAuancliica 

AlitcbVlla 

rejx'iis 

.Slu'rardia 

ar\(‘nsis 

Rutaceae 137 

I lictamnus 
all)us 

alhus ^v'lr. rubra 

Saxifragaceae 117 

1 [(‘uclu^ra 
liis])ida 
.Saxifraga 

dcci])icns 

Icucantlunnifolia 

Alacnabiana 

d'iarella 

cordi lolia 

Scrophulariaceae 257 

Antirrhinum 
Asarina 
maurandioidcs 
Che lone 
glal )ra 
r^igitalis 

ambigua 
lutc‘a 
Lin aria 

maroccana 
reticulata 
AI imnlus 

moschatus 

Lentstemon 

Scouleri 

unilateralis 



/ 

\ rroiiica 

Valerianaceae 273 

austriac.'i 

( 'enlrautlius 

1 ( >11 i 4 'i folia 

maerosiphoii 

s])icala \ar. rosea 

I’edia 

'l\aierinin 

( ’( »ruue< »])iae 

"reucriiini \ ar. ]>roslrata 

\ aleriam da 

\ ir<;-iuiea 

e< »r( )i!'ita 

Umbelliferae 228 

Verbenaceae 253 

( )srj()rliiza 

Wrdeiia 


\ eiK )‘-a 

Urticaceae 65 

Zygophyllaceae 135 

'I'lielx iLiomiiii 

'rridulim 

C '_\ in >cranil ‘ 

leri ("'t ris 

MONOCOTYLEDONES 

Araceae 323 

eommu’atum 

Arisaema 

Sm ilaciiia 

t ri])h \ Hum 

laiemuosa 

Strel)lo|)Us 

Liliaceae 338 

ros(‘Us 

Allium 

d'rillium 

r(‘eur\ alum 

(‘laaium 

1 liii )no(io\a 

undulatum 

1 aieiiiae 

d'ulipa 

^a^(lelmis 

>lemou 

( 'liul« )uia 

1 )orealis 

Sparganiaceae 310 

M aiaiilluMuum 

Sj)argauium 

cauadc'Usc* 

V ur\ eari)um 

Aledeol'i 

\' ir!L;iuiaua 

Orchidaceae 350 

I ’ol \ jL^'ouatum 

l^])i])aclis 

hitlorum 

])ul)("^( eim 

Surds C'oLLRC'rRD 

IN Ad:\\' jl'.kSRV 

DV ATr. J^okr 

XTZ lANroR 

1 jcuxoiii 

Xx-sa 

aesti\ al(‘ 

nvlx atica 

1 lamamelis 

\ iduriuuu 

vir<>iniaiia 

aeeri folium 

Ilex 

\ 

verlieillala 

ae>li\ ahX 
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Skkhs TKi) JN New ForxDr.Axi) 

Mjss J>Er.T.K IUjkk 


.■\roni:i 

alr()])urpurca 

A>lcr 

ncniorali^ 

1 ik'philia 
ciliata 
C lintonia 

h< >rcalis 
(/< )rnii> 

canadensis 
J )rosera 

!'( )tnndi f( >lia 
knn])etrinn 
nii^rnni 
)inin 

ani^nsli folinni 

] ris 

seto'^a var. canadcMi'^is 
\ ersic( )1< )r 
Tn'nnaea 

borealis \ ar. aim*ricana 


AI A'Osotis 

lax a 

j 'olentilla 

tridt'iilata 

I'yrola 

sec 111 id a 
kibes 

owacantboides 

Rubiis 

( dianiac'inorns 
Saiii^nisorba 

canadensis 

SarraccMiia 

]nir])iirea 
Solid«a,i4< > 

nbd^'inosa 

d'rientalis 

anundcana 

X'accininin 

ox yc( )CCos 
X'ibnrninn 

cassinoides 


Si:i*i)S C oij.FA I FI) jx AIoxtaxa. I )i:tekm i nf.i> 
nv 1 )r. I). Jb SwixcEF 


A(iuile<4ia 

Havescens 
Ibalsaniorrhiza 
sai^'iltata 
1 iossekia 

pare id ora 
C 'hainac*nerion 

an^LiUstifoliuni 

Clematis 

Doiio'lasii 
lii^usticifolia 
occiclentalis 
( 'orallorrbiza 
striata 
T^el])hiniiini 

ciicnlatuni 

Dis])ornin 

track \'car])iim 


1 )r\ inocidlis 
ai'i^nta 

F.rytliri minni 
obtiisatuni 
J^'rascM'a 

speciosa 
] f t‘racknini 
lanalnni 

Tris 

inissonritMisis 
J .i a tris 

])nnctata 
I dniiin 

i .e w isii 
r.oiiicera 

ntab(‘nsis 
Mi mill ns 

T.ewisii 



Polx'Li-onaUuii 

coinniiiiHtuni 
Rudbrcki.'i 
lac ini at a 
Sicv crsia 
cilia! a 


S])l^a(‘ralct‘a 
riv 11 laris 
Sorhii'^ 

^C()])uliiia 

/yt^adcnus 

\ (‘in ’!( )'^iis 


Si:i:i)S ( oi.i.ia ri:i> \h 

av AIr. [. I 

Achillea 

lainih )^a 
Aclaca 

ariL^iita 
Ac( )iiituiii 

( 'haiiiisS( nilaiiiiin 
Androiiu da 
])( )li l( )lia 
AlK'lllOlU' 

narci''>>il1< nai 
Aral >i^ 

hirsnl a 
Aruiicus 

acuiii iiiat ii.s 
C'a^si()])(‘ 

'•tclliMa’ana 
( Ai)tis 

a '^pleiii folia 
( '( )niu^ 

canadeii'^is 
1 )rosc‘ra 

rotuudi folia 
I‘aii])el riiin 
ni^^ruiii 
I'rilillaria 

kainlschalccnsi> 

( Ic'raniniii 

(‘rianthuiii 

I 1 eiiclu'ra 

i^lahra 

I I icraciiiiii 

iL^racilc 
I ri.s 

s(‘tosa 


AR 1 r \ K \ r. Ar \sK \ 

Axdkrsov 
Kali Ilia 

polifolia \ ar. niicrojiliy 11a 
1 .oislcnria 

])rocniiil)criS 

1 au‘lk'‘a 

])cctiiiala 
1 ai]'inii^ 

no( nkatiaisis 
A1 aianthcniiiin 

(‘''Ch( )ll/iaiiiiin 
! ‘riniula 

ciiiu‘i folia 

khiiiaiithiis 

( rista-i^alli 
l\lll)ll-^ 

Nlellalii^ 

v'kan;4‘ni-«orl)a 

''ilcliiai^is 

Sil)!)aldia 

lirociniiheii'^ 

Slre])l( )])ns 

rosciis 

Aclliiiia 

i^'randillora 
d larella 

tri foil ala 
\ acciiiiiini 

ca(‘-^l)ito mill 
iiliL^'iiio.sinM 
\ iti'^-fdaca 
' 'deriaiia 

sitchciisis 
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Address rc(|iK‘st> for seeds to 

Si:ifl) EXC'llANGIf, 
lirooklyn l>otanic (JIarden, 

1000 \\\'ishiiij:^ton Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. V., 

U. S. A. 


iN'rKRXA'i'ioxAr. sififn ifxcdiAXCk: 

The followiiii^' list of 145 ])otanical institutions inelude.s 
those from which we have received seed lists in recent \ears. 
A\'e would a])])reciate receiving* information about other iusti- 
tuticjus ])uhlishing seed li>ls. especially about those* situated 
outside of Europe. 

XokTir America 

Enite<l Stales 

I>oyce Thom])son Insti- 
tute 

X(‘w Haven, C'onn. 
Lexington, Mass. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jfast Lansing, Mich, 
l.isle. 111. 

Socni A.merk'a 

L’ruguay 

M ont(‘vid(*o 

Europe 

Pavia 
Pisa 
Rome 
Siena 
4'orino 
\ eutimiglia 
1^4‘ance 

lh)rdeaux 
JL*ignoles 
Caen 
Dijon 
I .yon 


Portugal 

( *oimbra 
I dsbon 
St)ain 

Afadrid 

A^alencia 

Italy 

Ckigliari 

Genoa 

Alodena 

Tkilermo 

Parma 


Bermuda 

Paget IL'ist 

C'anada 

Ottawa, Out. 
A4iuc()u\ c'r, B. 

Hawaii 

Jlonohdu 
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Marseille* 

Aletz 

Aroiilja'llier 

Nancy 

Xanles 

Xoj^ent-snr-N'ernisson 

T^iris 

Jvonen 

'Faience 

'Foiilouse 

F'njL^land 

F'ani])ri(li4-e 
( helsea 
]\ e* \v 
1 a‘ic(‘ster 

London ( jolin Innes 
I lort . Ill'll. ) 

X ewca^l le-n])on-'r_\ lu* 
( )xrord 
Scotland 

F’dinl)ny<4li 

( da^jL^'oW 
Irish h'ree Slate 
( ilasnevin 
Frinilv ( 'olleL*‘‘ 
JTollaiKl 

AnisU'i'daiu 
I Liai n 
Delft 

( ironin,L;-en 
Li'iden 
I' trccht 
\\ aj[;'c‘nin<;x*n 
I leli^iuni 

Ant w erp 
! deo'e 
Jlruxellcs 
( Germany 

llerlin-l )ahlcin 
lionn 
ILa'incn 
1 >reslau 
i-)annstadt 
1 )r(*sdcn 
lM*lanj4*en 
Frankfurt 


( iiessc'ii 

t r( >ilin^(‘n 
1 1 and )ur_L;' 

I I e-idi lheri;' 
K ii*l 
K as^rl 
i\ < >nii;sl )erLi' 
M arhiiri;- 
M unclu'ii 
.M nndi'n 
I ha )skaii 
ivostoclNT 
'Fiihiiio-en 
I )eninark 

( ’< )j)enha,L;''n 
Xorw .. 

( )slo 
S\\ eden 

( i( alienhiir^' 
I anid 

Stockholm 
Lpsala 
S\\ it/(‘rland 
Lasel 
I >(*rn 
( il lH'N a 
I .aiisaniu* 
Zurich 

( V.ecln )slo\ akia 
llriio 
Ih-a-' (2) 

I h’uhoiiice* 
Loudiiice* 
'Fal )or 
I h »land 

( racow 
L\\ o\\' 

I h)/iian 
\'i!no 
Warsaw 
Fsthonia 

I )wrpat 
' ai\ ia 
Kin,:- 
I dlhuania 
Kaunas 
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Russia ( L^.S.S.Ix. ) 
Daliiij 
Gorky 
Kic'lT 

Lunin i^rad (2) 

]\rn>co\v 

Xikila 

Odcs.^a 

Sartow 

Tiflis 

Austria 

Graz 

llatzcndorf 


Al-vr 

Cai)c n\)\vn 
I'k'da. C'onyo 


Japan 

Sa])i)or() 

d ()k\ () 

1 ndia 

1 luiii^rdorc-* 

Tndo-Cdiina 
Saic>'( m 


Tnn>1)riK'k 
J dnz 
AVicn 
1 runjL;arv 

Hilda] )cst 
Jiii4‘oslavia 
ILdt^'radu 
/aj^’rel) 
Hiili^aria 

Soli a (2) 
Roiiniania 

1) lie ha rest 

C'ernaiili 

Cduj 


Africa 

Giza, ly^v])t 
Tnu\> 


Asia 

Armenia 
It rival! 

Java 

IHiitenzorq* 

China 

Echo. Manchuria 
Ckmlral Asia 
dkischkent 




“For the advancement of botanical science and knowledj.:e, 
and the prosecutmn of original researches therein and 
kindred subjects.”- Lau’s o/ Neu^ York, iHgr, Chapter 5og. 
An Act providing for the establishment of a Botardc Garden in 
the city of Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

MARCH. 1930 



lANCASlFR PRE’'^‘t, INC. 
1 ANf ASTFR, PA 





Fig. I. Richard Young (Jate, South Flathush Avenue Entrance. Opened 
to the public January i, 1930. (6887.) Cf. Fig. 2. 


NiXF;i'h:KX'riT axxtal ki^j^oirr 


OF TIIF 

r,kO()KiA'x lunwxK' cakdi^x 

Ri^:i*()R'i' OF 'riii{ DiKM^ 'roK 

'{ () T!1K lio'i'Wir (l\Ri>Kx (lovFRN'ixc ( o M \i 1 1 ri:i: : 

1 have* tlu* honor to jircsenl herewith the iiinetec-nth animal 
reptJi't ot llie Ih'ooklyn Hotanic (ianlen, eov(*iinj^‘ the v(‘ar ojJp. 

What a Botanic Garden is Not 

^n Ihs hook, //arf dcs jardins (C'hapter sevens, M. halouarl 
.Xndre, a I'da'iieh landscape architect, a cla'^silication of 

jml)lic parks and jL^ardens. Dividini; public i^ardens into Idaisitrc 
iiardens and ilihly (iardnis, he places hotanic ‘>ard(‘ns in the 
latter class. W’e do not iinai;ine, for a moment, that M. Andre 
('verkioks the fact that jileasina* is useful and evi‘n essential to 
liealthv livini; ; !)ut what strikes one is that he clearly reco^ni/A'S 
the utility or usefulness of hotanic gardens, though excluding*' 
them from the class of wardens develo])ed and maintained pri- 
marily for ])leasure or recreation - 

( )ne mij^ht think that this matter would no lon^;(‘r need to lx* 
(‘xj)Iained. hi some cjuarters, to he sure*, it does not; Init just 
what a hotanic garden is, and in wl. it wa\ s it serves human needs 
— individual, educational, recreational, civic— is still not a matt(.r 
of universal understanvlin<^\ Hotanic earden administrator', still 

1 Brooklyn I^otamc (Iardfx Kmoio), X^)I. XIX, No. j . Marcli, ujj (). 

“ M. Aiulre, of course, is ticre iisin^- the term botanic f^arden in its 
narrow sense as referrin*^ to a j^ard'-n or park area planted in accoia Alice 
with botanical considerations. In ti' ' l>ro(»klvM Botanic (lardiai Record 
for May, 1920, the broader conception of a ootanic .garden as .1 scient’' 
and educational institution was elaborated. 

1:^, 



meet the question, “ Qui bimoi^ ”, not only from those who are 
hardly in a position to imdenstaiul the true answer, hut also from 
those who sympathetically and sincerely wish to know. They 
must also ^ive convincing- answers annually when ])ul)lic officials, 
entrusted with ])uhlic money, are asked to make a])propriations 
commensurate in amount with what the trustees and staff know 
to he the value and uses of botanic i^ardens, the extent to which 
the public needs them, and how lari^elv it is res[)ondinty- to the 
op|)ortunities which the garden affords. 

Jn ])revious rej)orts and elsewhere we have taken occasion to 
sut^-.i^est what a botanic <4arden is. Certain ex])eriences suggest 
that it may not be amiss to state what a botanic garden is not. 
Idiis may, perhaps, bi‘ done most tersely hv listing a few of the 
reejuests, received during the past year and i)reviously, to which 
we have, of course, been obliged to give negative* answers, 

U niisiiiil Rcqiicsis 

1. For the installation of ap])aratus to provide outdoor radio 
concerts. 

2. iu)!' bo\s to ])lay marbles in the (larden. 

3. b'or the use of the grounds to stage* a i)ageant. 

4. b\)r a cricke't team to use the es])lanade as a cricket field. 

5. h'or the con.struction of a brielle path tlirough the (jareU*!). 

0. Im)!* permission to hold Maypeile elaiices on the lawn. 

7. lu)!' the staging of a motion picture in the Japanese (iarden. 

8. To set asifle a ]3ortion of the (iarelen as a jilayground. 

ey For |)ermission to erec't a large tent ten* the j)Urpose of hoM- 
ing a military exhibit. 

le:). To hold a kenness in the (iarden for the ])urj)ose of raising- 
funds for another organization. 

The list could be prolonged. .Vll of these recjuests show tint 
those who made them had never understood what a botanic garden 
essentially is: Not a ]xirk, not a ])layground, not a ])otential builcF 
ing site, not a mere ojx'n space waiting to be put to some use. 

F>very year it is neces.sary for us to explain to several well- 
meaning- j)eople that a iMjtanic garden, like a museum, is a scien- 
tihe and educational institution; that its grounds constitute, in 
fact, an outdoors museum of living plants, and that, while it 



niay serve in(">l(‘ntally some of the purposes of a park, it not 
])lanne(l nor administered with that object in view, l)nt witli tlie 
aim of stimulating- and fostering a knowledi^e and love of ])lant 
life on the ])art of the public. JCverythiii”- that does not con- 
tribute to this end tends to defeat its ])Ur])ose as a botanic ic^arden. 
Jt is really sur])risino' how often it is necessary to explain this 
fact to visitors and to corresj)ondents who su^^i;est uses of the 
t^rounds, lil:e those mentioned above, whollv fm-eii^n to the pur- 
])oses of a botanic i^arden. 

We realize, of course, that thousands of the more than one 
million persons who visit the (larden annually come to enjoy the 
])lace merely as they \\ould a park; such ])crsons are more than 
wc‘kome. d he (Irirden i^ j^lad to serve the community in (‘verv 
way that (h»es not interfere with its main ])Urpose of botanical 
I’ducation ; but aj)i)arently it is still a ])erennia^ nect‘ssity to em- 
])hasize the fact that a botanic i^arden is not iiirrcly a park, and 
that the tise of its grounds in that wav must always remain sec 
ondarv to its main ])urpose as an out doors museum of ])lant life. 

Important Gifts 

Amoii^- the larger ijifts for may Ix' nuaitioiu'd the fol- 

io win, : 

T. ijood fciicr lo niclosc Ihc Jal^inicsc innuicu. IVr- 

liaps no more urgent need has been met than this. Xo ])art ol 
the liotanic (larden has sutlered more than the Japanese ( larden 
hv the tendenc’- of certain elements of the juiblic to use it as a 
])icnic- or ])lay-, ground. A Jat)anese ( larden is, above all thin,i.>^s, 
intended to he a ])lace of ()!•’''(. where on(‘ wc'uld tio, as to an 
art ^allerv, to enjov the beauty of the ])lace, or to a 1em])l(* o^' 
shrine for meditation and ejuiet. d his ])ur])ose, of course, is 
eompletely defeated if the (larden is domina.ted by boys playiii!^ 
lai^- or b\' adults bcdiavinn; in e(jually unseemly maniur. I he only 
way to ])revent this i^' hv bein^- able to control luitrance to the 
Tapanese (larden ajiart from ent^'ance to the botanic (jardeu as 
a whole, and by having- the vlarden o])en only when it is possible 
to have it ])roperlv supervised by "uards. I his has been made 
])ossible hv the new Icnce, to the i^ratili cation of the majority oi 
our visitors and the relief and satisfaction ol the administration. 
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ihc fcnc(‘, (‘i*cct('(l in May, is ol chestnut poles, imported from 
France, and the donor jirelers to remain anonymous. We have 
not, in a lou<;* time, liad a j^ift that was more ur^-enth' needed. 

2. T‘K'o hr'uUjcs are the j^ift of a memher of tlie Botanic 

( iarden (iovernino- C'ommittee, Mr. Alfred \\' Jenkins, in mem- 
ory of his moth<‘r Mrs. James M. Jenkiiis. Lil,e the Hills Ihjulder 
Ih'idee ( l)resented hy Mrs. John J lills in they were desii^ned 

hy our consulting' landscape architect, Mr. 1 larold A. ( aparn, and 
are constructed ol <^lc'icial boulders, with concrete arches concc‘aled 
hy stone work. ( )ne of them, u])-stream from the Mills Ihad^e, 
re])laces an old wooden hridj^e, intenderl as a tem])orary structure 
when built fifteen years a^o (in and which had het'ome 

rpiile uusale and hexoiid la^pair. I'he othin* is dow n- str(‘am from 
the Mills llridi^i' Both bridges add mattiiallv to the heautv of 
the (iarden. 

3. (iiu'drn scais, also desi^Lfiied hy Mr. ('aparn, and eia-cted h\ 
our own force of men, have* hecai installed on three sidi'S of tla* 
hksiilanade, as follows: 

( )ne se<it, in tiu cent(‘r of the walk at the iK'rth end (»f the 
h'splanade, waas prc'sented hv d'he (iarden d'eacluM's Association 
of the llrooki}!! Botanic (iarden. d'his was the I'lrsl one ^iv(*ii, 
and was coiistnu'ted in May. d'en seats, live on (‘acli side, are, 
likf' the iKw.' hridyes, tlu‘ iLjift of Mr. Alfred \\d Jimkins. d'heir 
construction w'as conpileted in Se])t(Mnl)ei . 

d'lie tw’elfih seat is in the name of Dr and Mrs. Charles ( i. 
I’urdy, the ^ift hein^' p(»sthumons as t</ Mrs. Purdy and accepted 
as in her memory, ddiis seat, also com])lete(l in Sejitemher, stands 
at the nrirth end of th<* hisplanade, facing- the wa_‘st wadk. 

ddie ends of the seats are of artificial stone, th(‘ scaits ])roper 
and the hacks hein^' of wo('d. 

On Xovemher 30, a ^ift of v^3(ki.oo was received from i\lr. 
hahvard Blum (the jiresident of our hoard) and i\lrs. Idum 
to provide tw’o mon* seats in th(‘ vicinity of the hiihhk'r drii ’ in:;* 
fountain !L;iven hy Mrs. Blum in d'his Luft was received 

too late to peru'H of the con '.truction of the seats in d hey 

wadi he placed early in the spriiu; '»f i<j3<x 

.\dditional seats are needed, and . ':\y he jirovided at a cost oi 
.V't 50.00 each, ddie seats are uniijue, hein^' designed, specially l(a* 
the Botanic (iarden. 
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4- hnprovcuicnt of Alfred T. White Memorial. Diirin<^ tlic 
fall it hecanie evident that the area surroiindino- the Alfred T. 
White ^Icinorial, first jdanted in the sprinq; of and chiefly 

with Filins uioyitana, w’as qrcatly in need of re])lantin4. 'fhis 
ex:])erience (like several others) emphasizes the futility of en* 
deavoriiii^ to q^row coniferous evergreens in such dust-laden and 
fume-laden atmosjdiere as obtains in the center of mo^t larqe 
cities. Austrian pine and, to a less decree, a very few other 
species are the only conifers that seem to ])e able to do at all 
well under such conditions, ddie cKvarf ])ines about tbe While 
.Memorial w’erc the qenerous qift of Mr. I'rank Hailey, then chair- 
man of the liotanic (larden Governing* Committee. They w^ere 
very beautiful when ])lanted, but their fate was sealed when they 
wTre brouqhl from the pure air of Locust Valle\\ I.onq- Island, 
to Brooklyn. 

(_)n November 6, the Botanic Garden receivc^d a contribution 
of $668.75 to cover the estimated cost of replantin<^ this area 
wdth Rhododendrons. Of this qift, $400.00 w’as from Miss flar- 
riet IT. While and Miss b' ranees F. White, sislc'rs of Air. White, 
and the remainder from his dauqhter. Airs. Adrian Van Sinderen. 
The special juTparation of the qround for Rhododendrons was 
completed durinq th(‘ fall, and the ])lantinq wall be done in the* 
s])rinq of i(}30. 

The Richard Young Gate 

d'he outstandinq gift of the year is the new^ qate at the south 
Idatbush Avenue entrance, d'bis was made possible by a qift 
of $17,000.00, received on May 28th from lion. Richard AAunq. 

Air. Younq has been a resident of Jdatbush for many years. 
He w^as Commissioner of ]\arks fur the Rorouqhs of Ib'ooklyn 
and Queens in u;o2 and T(;o 3, durinq Mayor Low’s administration, 
ddie ])ark systems of these two Borouqhs, now separate, w'erc 
then under one Commissioner. J^'roin March, 1909 to March, 
Mr. Younq served as a member of Conqress from the then 
b'ifth Congressional District. 

Mr. Young’s influence, as Lark Commissioner, was one of the 
largest factors in insuring the preservation for ])ark purpose's 
of that portion of the old “ East Side J.ands,” now known as 
the Brookdyn I:lotanic Garden. Under his direction the grounds. 





foniicrly l)y streets, (>ecu|)i(‘(l l)y eliea]) l)uil(lini;s, and 

used in ])art as a dum])in<;- ground, were <;rad(‘d, landseai)ed, and 
l()])S()iled. the ])()rd(‘r mound constructed, the lirst iron fence 
erected, and tlu* initial ])lantini; doiu*. When this work was com- 
pleted, formal exerciser were held on XoxemlA r 74, to mark 

the opening' of th(‘ new ])ark to the public. 

'The Richard Young (Jalc, completed in December, was 

designed by AlcKiin, Mead \ White, who wen‘ also the archi- 
tects of our huildin^'s. ( )n Xovemher two ])in oaks were 
j)lanted. one on each side of the ( iat(‘. ddu^ oiu' on the north 
is 37 1(‘et and the one on the south 35 feet lii^h, the ground 
hein,^' sli^htlv lowei or. the north side of the ( latt*. 1'lie tre(*s 
were included in Mr. Young’s contribution. 

It is hardU possible* to oxerstate* what this i^ift ha> meant to 
the IlrookK'n iiotanic ( lardcai. Previously, all four entrances 
h.ad been mer(*ly oj^eniniLts in ti fence, and the situation at the* 
south Idathush \ve*nue entraiie'c was p.artie'ularlx distressiiiLt sine*e 
ihe^ street just out'.ide* the i^ate had never been re.^raded and the 
wtdk re'laid and reali|L;ne*d since i^'-t \vh(‘n the I’otanic ( larde*n 
('ame into posse's^ion of this ])ortion of its grounds, known as the 
South .\ddition. As a result of the erection of this heantifnl 
ijate, preliminary steps were takeai n(‘ar the close of for 

])Uttini^' the adjaaent stree*t are*a in pro])e*r condition. Yhis work 
is in charge of the Department of Parks, as J^dathush Axenne*, 
from haiipirc Ponlexard to ( irand Army Plaza, is a ]>arkway, 
and the Potanic ( larel<*n has no jurisdiction outside ot the (larde*n 
fence. It is antici])ate*d that the xxork xvill he com])lete*d early m 
7930. 

Other Gates Needed 

Desij^ns f(»r three other t^ates, all greatly need(*d, have been 
{prepared hv the same architects for the south W a^hinid* Ave- 
nue, north V\ ashini^toii Axenue. and lxast(‘rn Parkway entraiv'es. 

ddie Eastern I'arkxvay (iate is si)eci;dly ur<;ent noxv that ihe 
Ikirkxvay has become built uj) o])posite the P>otani(' (kirden v ith 
liie;h ckiss apartment houses. \ hi^ street. moreovc*r, is one of 
the busiest thoroui^h faia's of the Ci'', and this is one of the most 
used entrances to the (iarden, the rej^istered aitendance, in sor.:e 
months, exceeding; i(;,ooo. 
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"J'hc preliminary estimate of cost of tlie thnn* i^ates, inchulinj^* 
architects commission, is as follows: 


North Washini4t()ii 7 \vcMuie (h'lto $ 8, 8oo.no 

Smith Washiiif^ton Avenue (iate 8, gio.no 

l‘'aslerii Parkway (kite 50,600.00 


Ih)uhHji(f tJic I'aluc of a Cift 

Piihlic institutions, such as botanic li'ardens. museums, colk\i;'es, 
and universities, need not only funds hut friends, assurance of 
appreciation, encourai^iMnent, and a sympathetic, intellii^ent un ■ 
derstandinin' of aims and needs, ddie “ endowment ’’ of an in- 
stitution is never completely expresscal in terms ui dollars and 
cents. The Prooklyn Ihitanic (lardeii has heen hountifully 
blessed with this combination of material and moral sup])ort. d'he 
value of practically all of our benefactions, including* these “ im- 
l)ortant gifts” and others acknowledged in this report, have in 
this way heen more than doubled. Thus, in the correspondence 
offering to provide funds for the bridges, Mr. Jenkins writes: 
“ 1 feel certain that these improvements will add to the beauty 
of our (harden, and you may be as.sured that it is affording me 
much pleasure to he the instrument in taking care of these re- 
(luirements.” In anotlier letter: ” The Prookivn liotanic ( iarden 
deserves .sup])ort and T am glad to he in a position to help along’. 
. . . It may he my activity will lead .some other residents to spend 
their monev in this way, for the further emhellishment of the 
(darden fo tlir benefit of the (feneral fublie." And again: “ 1 am 
indebted to you for the o])portunity to make this contribution to 
the Hrooklyn Botanic (iarden, which is undouhtedly doing yeo- 
man’s service in the interest of the general ])ul)lic and ought to 
be more generously supported (All italics in these (piotations 
are by the editor.) 

In remitting the $150.00 for the .seat of the (iarden Teachers 
Association, the treasurer of the Association writes: “ 1 'he scat, 
as a gift, is only a slight token of our great love for the Ciarden, 
and of our appreciation for all the hel]) extended to both teachers 
and pupils throughout the year.” 

Similar expressions, given orally, accom])anied mo.st of the other 
gifts listed above. 
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Restrictions Concerning Memorials 

lu'om time to time, since it was established, tlic Botanic Garden 
ha> been offered gifts of iiKmey to ])e used for planting a tree 
or providing some other object to be ])r ‘minently placed and des- 
ignated by a bronze tablet (.r other siiitalue marker as a memorial 
to someoiu* related to or greatly admi’ed by the wonld-be donor, 
but concerning whom the ])ro])osed memorial would be the first 
intimation to the general public that sucli a jierson bad existed. 
City autborili(‘S have liad such proposals with reference to ])ublic 
Sijnares and jiarks. d lu‘ motive of (be donor is (jf the highest, 
but it recjuires only a brief consideration to make clear the im- 
pr(»])riety of jilacing such marked memorials in jiublic places. 
Alter a thorough consideration (M* this matter, the Botanic Garden 
Governing f ommittee, some tim(‘ ago, adopted the following reso- 
lution • 

Rrsolzu’d that no memorial inscriptions should be jiermitted 
within the Botanic Garden other than to thos(‘ wlios(‘ life and 
whose scientific, educational, or civic activilii‘s have b(*(‘n such 
as to en.tille them to commemoration in ])ublic places. 

I 

Bubbler Drinking Fountains 

In the Ih'ooklyn l»otanic Garden Rkcokd for July, 1^)23, wc 
pnblisned a letter from one ot our visitors, which read, in part, 
as follows : 

“ I am writing this in favor of r number of small ])eo])le who 
visit vour beautiful gardens every day and who would very much 
like to know 'vhether there could possilily be a drinking fountain 
placed somewhere on the lawns so as to enable them to ([uench 
their thirst these hot summer days.” 

Our re])ly contained the follow, ig statement: “We have, on a 
number of occasions, urged in our Annual i^eports the neial of 
more drinking fountains. At present, the only jtrobala'ity of 
our being able to stcure funds for this ])Ur[)ose in the near future 
is for some jutblic-spirited imlividual t(; make a contribution for 
this jitirpose.'^ 

Tn the spring of 19-7, Mrs. id -ntworlb R. Butler (as recorded 
in our Annual Re])ort for that year; interested herself in the 
matter and secured from seven members of the Wcauaids Auxil- 




Fig. 3. Jenkins Boulder Bridge (upper'). Replacing temporary wooden bridge. September 12. (6811.) 




iarv and ;)1K* annual nHnnhcr of tlio ( lardcn. conlrilnitions (seven 
of $15(^.0(> and oiu‘ of $250.00) totaling, $1,500.00 to Ik' used for 
this ])ur])ose. At first, nine fountains weie eonteniplated, lint it 
was finally decided that eii^ht would he ■>nriieient and $i(X).oo of 
the eontrihntion of Mrs. Wdliain llainlin C'hilds was transferred, 
with the consent of the donor, for th-e jiurehase of a L;lassd)ead 
projection sertHMi for tlu‘ small lecture room. The names of 
the donors are as follows: Mrs. h'dward C. Illnm, .Mrs. William 
If. C hilds. ?\lrs. h'rank !I. I )avol. Mrs. jolm 1^'. I .ei'ch, .Xfrs. W il- 
liam W\ Marshall, Mrs. h'.dwin W Maynard, Mrs. \drian \’an 
.Sinderen, Miss Harriet 11 . White. 

'rh(‘ fountains were desipiu'd hv Mr. Harold A. Haparn. eon - 
sultino landsea])e architect of the (iai>!en and, oX'in^' to unavoid- 
able delays, t'neir installation was not completed until May 5. 
T(j2(). 'They m(‘el .1 real iu‘ed. J'aich one has been surrounded 
on thre(' sides with a jilantiiu;- (d* shrubbery, and wlum this ma- 
tures they will add to ilie aesthetic ])leasnre as well as the ct)mfort 
of Hotanic ( iarden visitors. 

Research during 1929 

Uriel sl.itenKMits of the results obtained hv in \ I'sti, nations car- 
ried on during i<)2<) may he found on i)ages 55 twS, and lu'ed not 
he reviewed here. 

Parc and .\p plied Siiciice 

Since the I’.otanic (Iarden was estahlisla'd its program of bo- 
tanical r('s(‘arch has been oik* chiefly of ])un‘ sciiMicic .\o hard 
and fast line can he dra\n between ])Ure nid ai^])lii‘d science. 
Id)r cxam])le, the investigations at the (lardtMi during the past 
(dght years on the gen(*ral ]U'oji*ct of Disease Kesistanct^ in Idains 
have yielded information of both theoretical and ])ractica1 im- 
portance. Idle same has he(‘n true of other ])rojeHs and ])eoblems. 
d'he advantage' of a I>otanic (Iarden in contrast, for exam])ie, with 
such an institution as an agricultural exjieriment station, is that, 
so far as it n\av seem des'rable, the (Iarden can focus its energies 
on ])ure science iiroblenis, whd'* the ex])eriment station must, in 
the nature of the case, devote miKh of its time and resources "o 
problems of a])pli('d science, not calculated to yield fundanu'ntal 
prineijdes. Tt is for this reason, in jiart, that the researth of the 
Hotanic (iarden is in little, if any, danger t)f du])licating the w(-)rk 
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ill these other institutions, important and essential as it is. This 
matter has been stressed in preceding reports of the ( larden, but 
the question of duplication is like a perennial jilant, whose root 
seems never to die, and so we are forced to give some attention 
to it at intervals in the annual re])orts. 

Only the ignorant now ((uestion the inqiortance of pursuing 
knowledge merely for the love of it. All the mechanical inven- 
tions which are the chief distinction between ours and earlier 
civilizations are merely by-products of the work of investigators 
pursuing their studies only for the joy of discovering new truth. 
Idle applied sciences of agriculture and horticulture are built u])on 
foundations of pure science research. Such has been the founda- 
tion of all the educational work of this and other botanic garden^, 
including the exhibits in plantations, conservatories, and museums, 
and the formal instruction in classes and lectures. 

Beardless Iris Project 

Iris is one of the few ornamentals to enjoy such widespread 
popularity as to have national organizations ( in this and other 
countries) formed for the express purpose of furthering ])ublic 
interest in it and promoting our knowledge of it. This, of course, 
is evidence of the rare beauty of the flower, and of its wide range 
cd variation and hardiness. Tn April, the Jk)tanic (iarden 

entered into a coo])erative agreement with the American Iris So- 
ciety to maintain here a test garden for beardless Irises and to 
make a S])ecial study of their culture, breeding, diseases, classifi- 
cation, nomenclature, and cimiparative merit. This Agreement 
was published in the Brooklyn Botanic (iarden RKt'OKi) for Oc- 
tober, 1920. In J924, ])r. Keed, curator of plant jiathology, took 
charge of the jiroject, as the jiathology of Iris is one of the most 
fundamental of these jiroblems, affecting its culture and breeding. 
The investigations have resulted in substantial additions to our 
knowledge of this important group of jilants, and valuable data 
have been accumulated, including many beautiful water color il- 
lustrations of the more desirable varieties. Our test garden now 
contains wliat is probably the largest collection of beardless Iris, 
in number of varieties, in the world. 

This investigation has now reached a stage where a trip to 
Japan is essential for the purpose of making first-hand studies 



of the cuitiiix , ])ror(]ir.;^, history. nonuMu-lalurc, do., of the Ja])- 
anese variclios. 

I h' pcndcncc of Research oji Rublie Suppi^rt 

J^veryone l)cnchls from scionlific rohcaroli ; tho j)til)lio .'-lionld, 
thoreforc, sn])])ort it. Statos have re^'o^ni/t'd this responsihilitv 
!uore generally and more generously than have inunioi])alities. In 
particular, onr citic's are dependent nt)on n^searoh which yit'lds 
results a])plicahle to tlie rai'^ing of crops, ddie total annual saving 
eirected hy diniinislied loss and increas(“d yield tlirough a hettcM* 
knowledge (d* plant diseases, plant l)reeding', and agrononiv 
amounts to millions of dollars annually. Municipalities and 
dwellers in cities heiuMit most from this sa\ing hecanse they do 
the hulk of the huying. Meiunal John J. ('arty, vice-t)resid(Mit of 
the Ameiican 'relephon(‘ and d'elegrapli C'ompan\, in referring to 
the economic heiiefits of .scientilic research, lias rc'cently written 
as follows * 

“ Amvricaii l)^^illc^s and coinniorcc and industry and the Aincriran puMiv 
.slanild l)c to give to .soicntifir roscarch in our umvvrsit ifs and dst*- 

wherr that Miiiport whivh it so gi-vatly nnvds d'lu‘ piogmss of srivntip.r 
rcsnaicli in tair country depends in the last anal>sis upon tlu' support whieli 
it receives freun the public. 'I'liere is no lack of prohlenis to 1)c solved, 
•all of which iu one way or another affect the wi'lfare of tlu nation, and 
thei ‘ will be no lack (d* competent scientilic investigators who will solve 
them if the necessary linaiicial sut)port is provided.” 

A statement of additional funds needed for research mav he 
found on pages 50 5,^ following. In onr jneeeding annn.al rt‘- 
port, we pointed out in scune detail lu»w adta.nate llu‘ resources 
of Jh*(K)l\lyn are to finanee all those cultural agencies (seluiols, 
botanic gardens, museums) \\hieh minister to lh(‘ city’s mos* 
fundamental need. .Ml that is necessary is to arouse a puhlie sense 
of this need. 1'his has been nowhere more elTeeticely stated than 
by Graham Wallas. 

“ d'hc main ho])e for the future of American creative ihonghL 
lies in an extuision of 11 k. .\meriean sens(‘ of need. We do not 
desj)ise the intellectual creator a\1u» gives us something that we 
ourselves really desire; and to an iiiere.isi.ig extent the dedre 
of the great average population of .Ame’-i'-'i, may turn towards 
values that cannot he cx])rc*s.scd in terms of money. Xo one lanv 
makes money by looking at the glorious marble buildings of Wash- 
3 
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inglon . . . or the pictures and statues and l)ioloi;ical collections 
that attract scores of thousands of eager visitors to the Metro- 
politan iMuseuins of Fine Art and Science. And lifty years hence 
the ^great grandsons of the American ])ionecrs may feel not only 
moral sympathy hut sjxnitaneons gratitude for that kind of elYort 
by which alone the w’cak and imperfect human hrain can add to 
its scanty store of knowledge and heantx ( The ^Irl of Thnn(jht 
{1936), pp. 303-3.) 

Educational Activities 

‘‘ One of the greatest menaces to civilization ” (as a writer in 
Mind for Octoher, 1929, has ])ointed out) “ is the ever widening 
gulf between scientific and common knowledge.” Recognizing 
the truth of this statement, we shoidd welcome all serious at- 
tempts to intert)ret the results of modern scientific discovery to 
the non-specialist- -the intelligent layman. 

A complete statement of our eclucational w'ork since tlie Garden 
was established may he found in the IR'ooklyn ]k)tanic Garden 
Record for July, i92(>, entitled Puhlic Hducalion at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, iQio-rQ^S. 

SeJiooI Serriee 

The school service of the Botanic (Jarden extends to all five 
boroughs of Greater New York. This includes the supply of 
study material (largely living plants and j)lant parts), sterilized 
agar for the stiuly of bacteria, the loaning of lantern slides with 
lecture text, conferences with teachers, installing exhibits in the 
schools, su])plying potted ])lants for the beautification of class- 
rooms, and jxickets of vegetable and flower seeds for planting iti 
school and home gardens. Over 286 day schools were served 
in one way or another in I92(>, including 241 out of a total of 294 
(829^ ) iu the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The extent and variety of this service are shown in the tables on 
])ages 27 and 71. ('onsideriin; the fact that our w^ork is confined 
wdiolly to the study of plant life, and therefore finds only two or 
three points of contact with the school course — nature study (in 
part), biology (in ])art), and geography (in part) — the statistical 
figures are truly impressive. 



TAHI.K I 

l A'riM'KS OK Si.ikhm. Skr\ k k 

( onj ci't'iu'i's njji) lijjS 

No. of conferences - 

No. of teachers involved i.orM) 

No. of pupils involved i 4.oj.i 4 o.()(k) 

Loan T.ccturcs ' Lanicni SlItJrs. rir.) 

No. of sets lent jy 

No. of teachers involved (]{) 

No. of pupils atlendiiiK O.ooo t>. 7 dh 

Maii'rial Supplied 

"Total niimher of re(jnests from sclauds 44^ 

Number of different schools 1^0 

flij>h ScIkjoIs & 11 . S. .Vniu'xes 

llroc)kl\ii ("Ihital No. 44) 24 

Oueeiis (Total No. 14) 7 S 

Manhattan ('Total No. ) 14 k; 

Other Jjorotp^hs ('I'otal No. i()) 14 10 

Junior Ilijtli Schools ( 'I'otals in Jh<M»kl\i'. 17)... I.S iS 

C\)lleges and Oni v(‘rsit les ('Total in lirooklvn. 7) 11 11 

'Trainin.e Schools ('J'otal in llrooklyn, j) .4 

Klementary 

Jirooklyn ('i'otal No. J44 ) JO IJ4 

Ouc'.ns ('Total No. 150) o 

Manhattan ( Total No. j 

Other iloia-u^ths ('Total .\h» 147) ... .. 1 

Ihivate and Paroidiial 25 

High 6 

hUinenl.ir\' () 

Odicr institutions S 5 

No. of jiotted i)lants lor nature study d-‘>5h 

No. of Jk'tri dislus Tilled with ag.ir -ihdl 

'T< tal numher of teachers sui)plied ^>.457 

'Total nuinl)cr < 4 ' tmpils la-achcd i5().()H) 

/ ii'iiKi J duals I dared la Sehool Kooins 

No. of schools 41 

No. of plant ^ 407 

No. of teachers 441 

No. of pui)ils j 1,457 

Idanls J^isl rihuh'd ( h’aised in ( Vn.ssi s) ... .. . . j*?.5(;0 

No. of teachers taking plants 714 

No. of cliildreii taking plants ... ... .h-uM 

'I'otal number of schools reiiresented 4«)4 

St'ed Packets for Children 

No. of schools 437 4*5 

No. of teachers 6.50 1 . 3,574 

No. of pupils 'j64,66j 177,110 

No. of packets 7 ') 5 . 3 t >7 5 . 59 . 7 ''! 

IL.vh i b its Pro i nd ed 

No. of exhibits 46 

Viewed by 41.744 8<4,o(i5 

Nezespaper CIippin(/s Received 79 ^ t.i *7 

Outside Organisations Meeting at (iardyn 

Number iQ 19 

Attendance 859 i.i 75 
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J udcpouicut Illcuicjilary I nstruction 

The w{)r(ls “ iiulependciit elementary instruction refer to our 
work with teachers and children organized independently of the 
schools, and includes classes iti the instructional greenhouses, the 
children’s garden, the idantations, conservatories, classrooms, and 
laboratories. Also projects undertaken by hoys and girls outside 
of class organization — individual work, under personal super- 
vision, in which some ])rohlcm, chosen or assigned, is investigated 
after the manner of research, as indepetidently as possible and as 
thoroughly and over as long a period of time as the pu])il wishes. 
Such projects are undertaken by hoys and girls who have been 
taking work at the Garden, outside of school hours, for as many 
as three or more years — in some cases for as long as six or eight 
years. 1'his is work which yields the most substantial educational 
results, and is given special recognition by the Garden in the way of 
medals and .scholarships. 

The appended report of the curator of elementary instruction 
gives a detailed account of this work <luring 1929, as well as of 
our activities in coo]K*ratiou with schools. 

Public histrucfioii 

The title “ public instruction,” as here used, refers to the broader 
aspects of our educational work, such as newspaper publicity, 
popular publications, flower days, j)ublic lectures, cooi^eration with 
colleges and high schools, and clas.ses or field work for adults. 

The gradual increase in registration in classes for adults is 
worthy of special note. vSometime ago, the regi.stration in certain 
classes (notwithstanding the fact that a nominal tuition is charged), 
reached the capacity of our instructional greenhouses and the 
number acce])ted was necessarily restricted, this fact being an- 
nounced in the Prospectus, The number of a])plicants, however, 
continued to increase until it became necessary to organize some 
of the classes in two or three sections. While somewhat embar- 
rassing, this has been very gratifying, for it .shows, not only an 
increased public interest in ])lant life and gardening, but also 
that the cour.ses offered are meeting the needs and interests of 
the ])ublic. 
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I demonstration Mounts for HujJi Schools 

Special attention is called to the re])ort (]>. 8 j ) of deinonslration 
mounts of cereal i]^rains, corn, and sorghum which have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Ceor^^e ]\T. Kecd in cooperntion with Dr. Kaljdi 
P>enedict, resident investij^ator, and distrii)aled to llioh Schools 
in every borough of Cireater New York. These have been ])ur- 
chased by the schools and have thus hecoine part of the |H‘rnianent 
e(|uipnient of the various departments of biology. Dr. Reed 
calls attention to the fact that the materials snp])lied were, to a 
great extent, by-products of our research. 

Plantations and Grounds 

During the season of 1929, the garden itself gave a greater ini- 
])ression of maturity than ever before since the initial ]danting 
began in J911. This was so noticeable that visitors frecpiently 
commented on it. 'fhe effect was due largely to the growth of 
the earlier planted trees and shrubs, to the greater numher of 
woody ])lants, and to the introdtiction of new major features, such, 
for exam])le. as the IT)sc (iarden, the three new boulder bridges, 
and the new garden seats. 

Card cut ng O pera t ion s 

Spring work on the grounds (Opened on March j^, as C()m])ared 
to April 2 in 1928. Among the larger o])erati()ns were the re- 
planting of the Azaleas at the Richard ^'oimg entrance and, on 
yXzalea Dill and Azalea Bank, and the planting of icx 3 lilacs, north 
and south of J .ilac Triangle, adding about J(K) varieties to those 
]jlanted in 1916. The total numher of lilac varieties is now a])- 
])roximately 200. 

The Museum embankment inn.iediately north of the Rose 
Garden, after soil treatment, was ])lanted w ith about ux) climbing 
roses, in ten varieties and with a gnnmd cover of “ J; •anese 
spurge,” Pachysandra tcrminalis. 

JVild Floiecr Garden 

l>ccause of insufficient gardener^, it beca.ne nect‘ss<iry in T(;2 j 
temporarily, to discontinue the Local l’dor:i Section ( Native Wild 
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Fig. 4. Aster “ Mauve Cushion.” A Horticultural Variety derived from American Wild Asters. 

October 24. (6878 ) 
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1' lower (larden). 1 his was a pity, for much la])()r, iu collecliui; 
and plantii\e:, had heen expended on this section, and it had l)e- 
come one of the most popular sections of the ])Iantations. In 
antici])ation of its i e-development, new planting- ])]ans were made, 
involvin^i,^ discontinuing- the arrani^emenl oi the herbaceous ])lants 
in l)eds, and .'dso tlie ])lanlin<^ of a small of local flora trees, 

both deciduous and evergreen, in the northern ])art of the local 
flora “ valley/’ d'he {)urpose of these trees was not only to have 
the various species re])resented, hut to secure in that area, on a 
small scale, the conditions of a “woods” or open forest canojw, 
favorable to the j^rowth of native woodland s])ecies, recpiirini; 
more or less shade, d'he trees have now jj^rown suiriciently to 
caiford these conditions, and the Xhative W'ild Mover ( larden may 
now he re-established \vhenever funds become available for the 
salaries of additional juardeners. 

Viidcvclopcd jirca 

For several years attention has heen called to the undevelop(‘d 
state of the North \ddition, comprisin|Lt about thri'e acres, between 
Mt. Ih*os])ect Kt'servoir on the west and Brooklyn "Muscaim ])ro]i- 
erty on the east, to,:^(‘ther with a strip south of the r(*servoir. Al- 
though this area fronts on l^kistern Parkway (One of the most 
usc*d tho'.aaijLthfares of the Porout^h), and is in full view of the 
apartments recently eonstructed on the oi)])osite side of the Park- 
wa}'. it has remained under the plow for th(‘ ])ast i() years, owin^ 
solely to lack of funds for its develojmient and suhse(iuent main- 
t (‘nance. 

( )n T)ecemh(‘r 7, a ’ (|aest was forwarUed to the Poard 

of h'stimate and Ap])ortionment for an ap])r()priMtion of cor])onin‘ 
stock of the ( itv of New ^’ork in tbe s\im of $24, I(K).oo for tlu‘ 
im])rovement of this area. Plans hav(‘ h(‘en i)r(.‘par(‘d by the con- 
sulting- landsca])e archite^'t. Mr. ( a]>arn, anvl these w(‘re a])])ioved 
by the Potanic fiar(k*n tjoverninit C ommitt(‘(* (»n l)ecemher T(), 
d'hey have also received the a])])roval of McKim, Mead 

\A hite, the aichitects of tne ^fuseum IkuildinjLt-. 1 h(‘ir a])]n*o''al 
was souj^ht because this area will -rve as tt\e settling for the west 
facade of the AFu.seum Ihiildiiyi^, when rompleted and this fact 
has heen one of the chief controls in the landsca]K‘ desie^n. 
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Rose Garden 

Al)()ut 700 plants, representing 149 varieties, were added to the 
Rose Garden during the year. Additions have also been made 
to the structural work. A fuller .statement is /:!^iven in the ap- 
])ended report of the horticulturist and head j^ardener, ])a^^e im. 
I^>y constant attention and intelligent care, the j^arden suc- 
cessfully withstood a sexere droiii^lit during- the summer. The 
])eriod of bloom was unusually 1 on i;— over 100 varieties bein^ in 
flower as late as November 22, the first frost, on the following 
day, i^utting an end to the bloom. The seconil annual Ro.se 
Garden Day was held on June 14. (Gf. p. 79.) 

Japanese Garden 

Mention has already been made ( p. 15) to the woven wood 
fence erected around the Japanese (iarden in the spring, thereby 
completing its enclosure. During the coming year, the Japanese 
type fence and the large bridge will both have to be rebuilt. 

Laboratory and Conservatory Placas 

On April 25, J929, the lioard of Estimate and Apportionment 
approt)riated $2T,ooo of Tax Notes of the (Ty of New York for 
the completion of the improvement of the areas in front of the 
Laboratory Building and Con.servatories. Delays of one .sort or 
another i)revented the beginning of this work during the year, 
but everything was in readiness in December for advertising the 
contracts for public bidding, and this will doubtless be done early 
in 1930, so that work may be undertaken in the coming spring. 

Library 

Resignation of Miss Simpson 

The resignation of the librarian. Miss Ray Simpson, to take 
eflfect on September J , 1920, was ])resentcd to the Governing 
Committee at its meeting of June 11. With ex])ression of my 
personal regret at the resignation (owing to ill health) of one 
who had been an efficient member of our staff for so many years, 
T am glad to include here the resolution adopted by the Govern- 
ing Committee in accej)ting the re.signation, as follows: 



“ Rcsollifio)!. The inenihers of ihe lh)l;inic Garden (iovern- 
Committee iearn with speeial regret of the resignation of 
Aliss Ray Sim])son, librarian of the Ih'ooklyn Botanic (iarden 
since Septemlier i<S, 1916. ddie director of the Garden is re- 
(jiiested to convey to ATiss Simpson an e>;])ression of the C\)in- 
mittee’s sincere ajipreciation of her faithful and elTective admin- 
istration during the jiast thirteen years Aleinhers of the C'oin- 
mittee who have had occasion to use the library have always been 
impressed with the efliciencv and cheerfulness of the services and 
regard Aliss Simpson’s resignation as a distinct loss to the Botanic 
( jarden organization T 

A^dien Aliss Simpson entered upon lier duties in npf) the 
lihrar}', of aluuit 4/XK) volumes and (i.exx) pampldcts. largely uu- 
hound, occupied tempoiary epiarters in Kooin 327 of the T.ahora- 
tory B)uilding. /\t th(‘ time of her resignatio!"! the* library occuiiieel 
three stack rooms, besides tlu‘ lil>rarian’s oflice and a duplicate 
room, and its more than T3,0(X) volumes and io,(XX 3 hound jiamph- 
lets had outgrown the available shelving; the number of visitors 
had increased from .about 1,400 to over fi.ocx). During this jieriod, 
also, the lihnii\y had ac(|uired the reputation for rendering proiujit, 
edicient, and cheerful service, not only to the stall, hut also to thi‘ 
general ])ul)lic, all of w’hich has been of great value to the Botanic 
( Iarden and vcr\’ greatly ajijireciated. 

Appouitnicu! of Mr. P'oss 

On June 28, Air. ('alvin AW h'os.s was api)ointi‘d librarian, 1 h‘- 
ginning as of ( )ctoher i, Air. ln)ss graduated from Dart- 

mouth College in ir^oo with tlie degree of B.f... and was assistant 
librarian of Amherst C ollege C i<;o5 i^joyB assistant referer/ e 
librarian, I’rooklvn Buhlic Inhrary ( i<)0<X i()(xD , and reference 
librarian f n^TO-Septemher 30, 

jRc 70 Library Slacks 

r)n A])ril 25, the Boanl of ICstimate and Ap])(*rtionment 

adopted a rescjlution fCalendar No. 43-A) authorizitig the is ue 
of Tax Notes of the City of New ^A»rk in an amount not excecd- 
ing $3,oo<:).(x:) for new library stacks for th.e entire second ik'oi 
f)f the reading room and the main stack room, and tor additional 
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shelviiii^ for the main floor of the reading room and the stack room 
on the street floor. 

On October l)ids for this contract were received by the Park 
Board as follows {Ciiy Record, Nov. 9, p. 78<;7) : 


j. Art Oaistructioii Co., Jamestown, N. Y $3,426..23 

J. The General I'ireproofmj:* C'o., New \'ork City 3-57^-On 

3. Jamestown (N. Y.) Metal Equipment Co 4,100.00 


The lowest hid was, therefore, $426.23 in excess of the amotmt 
appropriated. 

On December 5, the Board of Estimate and .\ptK)rtioninent 
passed two resolutions, as follows : 

1. Approving increa.sed estimate of cost for this work in the 
sum of $3,426.23. 

2. Authorizing issue of Tax Notes of the C'ity of New ^"ork 
in an amount not exceecling $425.00 to sup])lemeut the original 
ap])ro]’)riation. 

At the clo.se of the year the contract had not been awarded. 


N ceds 

In previous annual re])orts it has been noted that the library 
never had any special fund for its initial purchase of hooks. It 
has, from the beginning, grown by such iiKjdest annual increments 
as have been made possible by comparatively small sums .set aside 
from s])ecial contributions and endowment income. Although our 
Acjrccuiciit with New York (*ity i)rovide.s f Paragraph Sixth. 
Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record i: ti. Jan. 1912) that the City 
will make annual appro])riations in its Tax Budget for the pur- 
chase of publications, the City has never been asked to do this, the 
library, from the beginning, having been financed from private 
funds. About six per cent, of the total private funds income is 
now set aside for the purcha.se of publications (including siih- 
.scri])tions to periodicals) and for landing. This has been su])- 
plemented by publications received as gifts and in exchange for 
our own serials. 

At the clo.se of the year if)2(), the director has in hand requisi- 
tions for 1930 representing urgent needs for $ 2 ,i(X).oo worth of 
publications — an amount that ecjuals practically the entire antici- 
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patcd funds for such purpose for next year. Many of these 
items are hack stts of serial i)ul>lications and l)()taiiical classics, 
very essential for such a library as ours, hut which are hecoinini^ 
scarcer and more expensive every year, 

1 here are also, at the close of the yeai , about one thousand 
volumes needinjj^ to be bound, b'rom these statements it inav be 
readily seen that we have urgent need for additionanl funds to 
be expended for i)r(*sent re(|uirements. and also for a s])ecial 
library endowment fund to insure a lar^cM* annual income in the 
future. 

Herbarium 

uippropridlion for Ab-rc ('asrs 

In the ])receding report, I called atteiiii >11 to the need of addi- 
tional herbarium cases. On AFarch 5, with th(‘ authoriza- 

tion of the Governing Gommittee, a re(inest was submitted to the 
]b)ard of Estimate and A])])ortionment of N(‘w ^^)rk t'ity for 
an appro])riation of $6,000.00 for th^‘se cases. < )n Ai)ril 25, the 
IFoa^’d passed a lesolution authorizing the issue of tax notes in the 
total sum of $30,000.00 for ])ermanent improvenumts. including 
an iten^ of $6,(K)0.(X) for the herbarium cases. Ibds for this con- 
tract were received by the kark P)oard on ( )ctolH‘r 15, as follows: 


'I'lie (u-ni'r i! I ireproDling Po 

.Art Metal C'unsinu'lion C'o 6,450.00 

A. .Simonson & Co .. 5.<jo5-no 

Janustown Metal iMitiipment t o 5.n57-00 


The contract with the low bidder was executed on November 
21, the work to be coni])leted .vithin sixty working days. 

M isccllanc' is 

During November, doors were ])rovided for the storage sh(‘lves 
in the Iferbarium AV’ork Room. 

vS])ecial attention is called to fact that several tl!()usand specimens 
remain unmounted for lack of tunds for a tcanporary assistant 
for this work. 

Accessions to the herbarium are i..>ted in the apjHMided re]H‘rt 
of the curator of plants. 
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Fig, 5. C?'ocns zrruus, “naturalized’* in the lawn. March 2S. (6781.) 
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Gifts 

'Vhe Garden has received (hiring- tlie year an nnnsually lar^e 
numher of ^q:ifts which have ])een acknowledj^ed with the thanks 
of the Botanic (iarden Governine: Goininittee. 'I'liey are listed on 
pages p^2-i40. ddieir miin])er and geographic distrihiition is 
gratifying evidence of the widesi)read interest in tlie Brooklvn 
Jk)tanic (iarden. 

ft is a pleasure to acknowledge here the professional services 
donated in such a fine spirit hy the following Japanese: 

Mrs. d'snya ( )kiida, ])rinci])al of the ( )kuda Sewing I ligh School 
for Chris, Tokyo, who graciously ])er^onned the Japanese dVa 
Ceremony in the 'Tea House on Japanese Gankai Day, Alay 24. 

Mr. IT Matsuki, who act(sl as guide to our geests on )a])ancse 
(iarden Day, and who has freely rendered numerous other services. 

Mr. y. T. Sathaki, who has come to tii*. Garden at fre(|uenl 
intervals during the year to care for the Garden’s colkrtion of 
Japanese dwarfed trees, as only a native Ja])anese could do. These 
trees were pre.sented hy Air. Juaiest h'. (oe, in June, 1025. 

\lso to the memhers of the W’oman’s \uxiliary of the Garden 
who individually and as an organization contributed fr(a‘ly of 
services, materials and e(]ui])ment on the occasion of our .Spring 
lns[)ection, and to whom the success of that delightful function 
is largely due. 

do the W'oman’s Auxiliary, also, the P»otanic Garden is in- 
debted foi the gift of the Picture Alap of the Garden, jiresented 
in memory of 1 M*. ( hentworth IT lUitler, as a token of a])])reciation 
of Mrs. Butler’s services as ])resident of the Auxiliary for several 
years. 

Membership 

linrollh 'lit 

The total number of members at the close of the year was 1487, 
a slight decrease from last year. As in i(>2S, membershii, privi- 
leges have been extended during T92(; to th(;se who contributed 
$25.00 or more to the Citizen's Rndowment Fund, subscribed in 
The list of members (as of February 24, 0)30) is given 
on pages I5f>-i70. 



special Service 

Nursery Catalo(js. In February, a lari^e collection of nursery 
catalogs was ])lace(l on the lh])rary ta])les and ])ost-card ])ulletins 
announcing this were sent to all ineinhcrs. 

Colored Souvenir Post C ards, showing views in the llotanic 
Garden were distributed free to ineinbers during the Spring, 
d hese are the first colored ])osl-cards of the Garden, and included 
the following subjects: Children’s Garden ( d'he iunanal Garden) ; 
Children’s Garden (Saturday Alorning Scene) ; The Rock (kirden 
(Waterfall and Iris); The Lake: View Facing West (Fast In- 
dian I^otus — Xeliinibo nucifera)\ The llrook (View Facing 
North); Daffodils (Narcissus Fseudo-Narcissus Variety “ h'm- 
peror”), naturalized in the lawn. The cards ha\e been on sale 
daily since published — on Sundays on the Grounds, on week days 
in the T.aboratory Ruilding. 

Distribution of Surplus Plant Material to inenihers included 
1/00 Chrvsanthenmius and 200 Asters. This has become a ])0])- 
ular .service, the demands being in excess of our ability to resjumd. 

Phnver Days. These are reported on in detail by the curator 
of imblic instruction (page 78). d'hey increase in ])Oj)ularity 
from year to year. 

Fifteenth Annual Spring Inspection 

( 3 n account (F rain during part of the day, the attendance at 
the Animal Spring Inspection was only about 500 — somewhat 
smaller than on jireceding years. The insiiection, as usual, was 
held on the .second dhtesday in May, which fell in 1929 on May i 

The tour of the grounds included inspection of the statuette 
“ Merchild ” (permanently installed during the year), the Rock 
Garden, the eight new bubbler drinking fountains, the Hills 
Boulder Bridge, Tdlac Triangle and Rose Garden, new Garden 
seat, Cherry Walk and Japanese (iarden, and the Woven Wood 
Fence around the jat)anese Garden. 

The exhibits included a rare collection of reproductions of 
original water colors and drawings of Fortuge.se flowers by 11 . 
M. Queen Anielie of Portugal, Princes of France; also Indian, 
Persian, and European book illustrations (miniatures), showing 
the use of flowers, trees, and gardens in decorative illustrations 



from the 15^!^ centuries. l^'')r the nppnrtnnitv of cx- 

]h])itino' these items tlie (iarden is iii(le])le(l to Messrs. Ma"c;s 
]^n‘os . T. on (loll. 

'riicre was on exliiliit a ])ictiire map tlie llotanic (iarden, 
designed an executed ])y llis; Helen S(‘\vell. and ])resented hy 
tlie Woman’s Auxiliary of the (Iarden in nunnorv of Hr. Client- 
worth K. l>ntler. Also desii^ns of proposed entrance <;ates, foun- 
tains, seats, etc. ])re])ared hy the architects ( Me Kim. Mead vs: 
White") and the consnltini;' landsca])e architect (Mr. Harold A. 
Hat'arn). 

As usual, the tc'’ was in charite of tlu‘ ^^h)mal^s Auxiliary with 
.Miss IHise Stnt/an*, as chairman of the social committee. 

Cooperation 

r. S. I \'l^ar/ mcnf of AoricuUitrc. The (Iarden has contiuned 
dnrin<4 the rear to afford acciMumoflations for the local head- 
(juarters of Air. L, \\ Ihitler and \h‘. ( . ( ). P>ratl(‘y ol tlu‘ Offit'C 
of Horticnltnral ( 'rops and Diseases, Ihirean of IMant Industry. 
'The woik of th(‘se nuai is heini^- carried on in cooperation with 
the Bureau of A^i^ricuUnral Ifconomics, which maintains throu.i^h- 
out the Ihiilc'd States a fon'c of inspectors to estiniatt' the amount 
of spoilai^e of fruits and veitetahles in transit and stora.L;e, and 
t(> issm* tv) the consignee and shipper certilicat('s ol the ])c‘rcentai;e 
of loss. Tn case' of disa!L;r(‘emeiil between shipper and consignee 
the matter is refcnaasl to ( lOveriniKMit patholomisls lor an opinion 
as to the amount and cause v^t damai^e. 

Messrs. ITitler and Rratlex are also enyaecsl in rc'search on the 
org'anisms and conditions iiuoKed in tlu* spoilam* (')l trnits and 
^(•of'tahU's, tlu‘ rates ol d(*cav and methods ol prexention. 

Turkestan Plant Brcrdina Statin.- On \oveinher f), re- 
ceived from the C'entral Cotton ('ommittee of this Uation, located 
in Tashkent, IT. S. S. IT. nine packets (,f seeds of different var = '.iv's 
of cotton i^rowii in difterent Asiatic countries, with a recpiest to 
receive from ns seecls of cotton ])lants jL^rown in the* I nite(i States, 
riiese seeds w'ere forwarded to tlu' Bureau of Plant luflustry, 
Washiiiitton, I). Ch, and we liave -«rr;in.iL,md with the IhiiTau to 
send to Tashkent samples of seed of 44 varieties -rown in this 
conntrv. 
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ll'afcr Tninsporlalion Bibliography, “a cooperative, non-coni- 
inercial enterprise,” with headquarters at i to Washini^ton Street, 
New York City, asked for the cooperation of the Garden library 
in the compilation of references for the Jhhliograjdiy on ])lant in- 
troduction — laws and rei;ulations, and meteoroloj^y as affcctine^ 
the shipment of plants, and other related toi)ics. The chairman 
of this organization is ]\Tr. Merl 1 C Pellet, lihrarian of the Port 
of New York Authority. 

It would not he feasible to list all of the several hundred insti- 
tutions and organizations with which the ( larden has cooperated 
during 1929. The following are given to illustrate the variety 
and geographical range of the service. 

Merchants Association, New York City. 'Fhe director of the 
(iarden has continued during the year as a jueinher of the As- 
sociation’s Committee on Idant Quarantines and their yVdniinis- 
t rat ion. 

ScKola iilcincntare “ Pc AinicisA Rome, Italy. TMiotograjhs 
of a class from P. S. No. 4, Brooklyn, receiving practical in- 
struction ill our greenhouses, have been forwarded through Miss 
hh'a C. Wood, principal of that school. 

Fifth National Shade 'Free Conference. A report on this con- 
ference, held at the Garden on lliursday and Friday, February 
7 and 8, is given in the a])pended rejMirt of the curator of public 
instruction. 

Johns Hopkins University, In January, we su])plied the De- 
partment of Botany of the Johns i lopkins University with living 
material of the “ Bird-of-I^iradise Flower” (Strelit.z'ia Reginae), 
and also of Manila lleni]) (Musa te.vtUis) needed for research 
work in progress there. F([uivalent material has been received 
in exchange. 

S 7 van.u^a College, \'Ydes, supt)lying ])rinted matter and photo- 
grai)hs to illustrate a magazine article hy the principal. (Jan- 
uary.) 

Dayton (Ohio) School Authorities, in connection with the label- 
ing of trees and shrubs on school pro})erty in Dayton. (March.) 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Cleaner Brooklyn Committee. 
The Garden, through one of its staff, acts as Street Supervisor 
for certain areas ';,djacent to the Garden. 
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Ihtrrrrsify oj Nebraska. I^lcvcn pliolo^raplis su])])li('(l tOr the 
])urp()se of illusiralino a ])u])lication. 

Home J or C onsum l^rooklyii. Fn coopc'ration willi the 
National Jiant, Fl«)\ver and h'rnil (htild, tlie ( iarden j^avc the 
services of Miss Zelda Sar<;ent, iiistrueln •. to visit the Fl(aiie 
for C\)nsinnj)ti\’es weekly to siipervisi* the children’s ^ardcais on 
the ^rounds of that institution. 

Uiaho ..l(jriei(lh(ral ILvkerlmeut Station (Moscow. Idalm). was 
supplied with seeds of i\ileria}ia and Wilerianella for rust investi- 
jL^atioiis heini;' carri(‘d on in coo|K‘ration witli the [ \ S. Me])artinenl 
of Ai^ricitlture. 

Visit of Park Association 

The I’ark \ssociation of New ^ ork C'it\\ Inc., made a tour of 
l^rooklyn ])arks ami pla>t^ rounds on Se])liMn])er i<S. 'I'lie Ih'ook 
lyn Piotanic ( larden was included in the itinerary, and tlu* visitors 
inchulefl Poroui^h President James j. P>yrne, []\e Dcanocratic leader 
(d’ Kind’s (,'ounty and ( hief ( k'rk of the SurroLiate’s Court, John 
11. AlcC\)oey, tlK C'oinniissioner of I'arks, Poroui^li of Pmoklyn, 
James J. Prowne, tlu* President of the Park .Xssociation and 
former Stat(‘ S<''nator, lion. Nathan ^straiis, Jr., tlu* se('retary of 
the .Xssociation, i\Fr. M. T.awrencc* (h*aner, and various other 
officials of lUe Park Association, the l)(‘partmeni of Parks, and 
numerous civic associations. 


Appointments 

S overni)Uj (^ommittee 

Mr. .\lfred W'. Jenkins, of P)ro()kl\n. Aprd. 

Staff and Other ISnployees 

Cieor^e R. Pishop, foreman ‘gardener, hei^inninL;' \pril i. 

Laura M. IL'ewsler, .stenojL;ra])her, he^iimini;' .Marcii i. 

C/alvin W. Foss, IPF^., librarian, heijimnni; f )ctoher t. 
Marie-Louisc Lluhhard, A.AF., seendary to lh(‘ director, he- 
i 4 innin^• October l6. 

Lucile S. MacC’oll, instructor, !''Cinnin!L;- h\*l)ruary i. 
lAvances .XFiller MacKinnon, A.IL, seen lai y to tlu' direct(M. 
he<;innini^- Sei)tcml)er 6. 

4 



T.. Gordon Gttcr, R.S., research assistant, beginninj^ 

An^S^ust 15. 

Hilda Vilkomerson, stenoe^^rapher, l)et^innin‘^ March l. 

lA'elyn M. Williams, stenographer, beginning September ]. 

Resignations 

iiovcruinif Coinmiitcc 

Mr. bklwin ( iould, Manhattan. May. 

Staff and Other Jim ploy ccs 

Clement (i. ;\gate, foreman gardener since May 16, H)27, re- 
signed y\])ril i. 

Caroline AT. l>)nald, secretary to the director since October 
j(), 1^27, resigned August 31. 

J^h'ances Aliller MacKinnon, y\.R., secretary to the director be- 
ginning September i, I02(y resigned October 15. 

l\ay Simpson, librarian since September 18, 1916, resigned Sej)- 
teniber 1, i<j2(y (See ])p. 32 33.) 

Marjorie R. Svvabey, A.IC, research assistant since l^Abrnary 
16, 1()26, resigned Se])tember 30. 

Terminations of Appointment 

G (wcrni ug Co ui w it/ rr 

Mr. J^hank TCibbott, Ib'ooklyn. Member e.r officio as president 
of the Hoard. Membershi]) on the COmmittee terminated with 
Mr. Piabbott’s resignation from the presidency, in May. 

Staff and Other linip/oyccs 

Norman d'aylor, curator of ]dants (March 16, Hjri, to December 
31, J920) ; curator of plants and ])lantations (January i, 1921 
to ] 3 ecem 1 )er 31, 1926 ) ; curator of plants (January i, 1926 to 
March 20, 1928) ; curator (March 2r, 1928 to December 3c, 
T929). 

Evelyn AT. W illiams, stenographer, October j, T928 to Alarch i, 
1929. 



i'l'.. (). Japanese 1 'ea ( ereinoiiy. Mrs. '|\ii\a Okiida piesidin^ on 
J.i])auese (iardeii Day. (OjpeS.) 

Deaths 

(jO'irrninn CoinwiUcc 

\]r. Alexandt^r AI. While, iiieniher of i1k‘ ( lo\’criiiii^- C'oin- 
niitteo. 

At the first nu'etiiii^ of the Hotaiiic ( iardeii ( ioverniii^' ( oiii 
iiiittee (November ^6) following the death of Mr. White, tlu‘ 
following minute and iesoInti(,. v.ere adopttal : 

Minute Conccniinij Alcxi >'dcr M. IVliitc 

In the death of Alex.inder M. White oii Septem})er Ji, ipJo, the BrooKlv ii 
Botanic Garden has sustained .t very f^^reat lo^s. Mr. Whit(‘ became a nv iv 
her of the Governing Committee of tlie !h)tanic (iardin in 1924 and worked 
untiringly in its behalf until tlie illness preceding his death, tie was also 
Chairman of the Citizen’s Conn attee of the Brooklyn Botanic (kirden 
h'ndowment Bund Canipaigii in lOJh, and in a few montlis he raised more 
than $250,000, thereby enabling the Bota.. (iardtii U> secure a fund nf 
a quarter of a million dollars offered by Mr. John D. Rockef^dler, Jr. 

Mr. White held a prominent place in the husiness and philandiropic 
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world in Brooklyn, carrying on the fine tradition of his family in the city. 

I fe was also keenly interested in horlicnlture, and had planned to extend 
his activities in behalf of the Brooklyn Botanic (jarden which owed its 
existence to the vision of his uncle, Alfred T. While. 

The (joverniiig C'oinmittee of the Botanic (iardeii deeply regrets the un- 
timely loss of a brilliant, able, and devoted nieniber and extends its sincere 
sympathy to Mr. White’s family in the great bereavement that they have 
sustained. 

Kesolvki), that the above minute be spread upon the records of the (iov- 
erning C'ommittee and the Secretary be directed to send a copy of it to 
the family of Mr. White. 

li in ploy CCS 

Jolin 'Fniinor, siiddenly at the Botanic (iarden, Septemljcr \J. 
Mr. "Frainor, wlio was in advancing- years, had ])een a valued 
employee* of the l>otanie (iarden since April i, lenH. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenology. The spring of i(;29 was an early one as indicated 
hy the Ijlooining of the vSnow I.)ro])s ((iiiliintlius lilwcsii)y which 
were in flower as early as February 14. Daffodils were al)(.)ve 
ground about February Ji. Other herbaceous ])lants and shrubs 
were in bloom about two weeks earlier than usual. 

]\lcn'hild in Place, d'he bronze statuette, Merchild, by Miss 
Isabel .M. Kimball, scul])tor, jwesented in 1928 by Mr. Kicbard R. 
Bowker, a member of the Board of Trustees, was permanently 
installed in A])ril on a small boulder in the FJrook, at the foot of 
the dam at the outlet of the Swamp. 

Popularity of the Leaflets. Brooklyn Botanic (Iarden Leaflet 
for April 3, 1929 (Scries XVIT, No. 1-3 ), “A selected list of 
publications on gardening and wild flowers,’’ has t)r()ven very 
popular. Among other requests was one from "Fbe Macmillan 
CO., publishers, who asked for 50 copies for their salesmen to 
show to libraries over the country, d'be New York Public Td- 
brary asked for copies of the same issue for all the branch li- 
braries of Manhattan. 

Jn December, request was received from and granted to The 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture to reprint the Leaflet on 
''Our common garden vegetables” (Series 15, No. 8-9), by Dr. 
Orland E. White, formerly curator of plant breeding and eco- 
nomic plants on the Garden staff. 
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Smimirr Seed C (dleehnt/. Tn cuinicction with our 1 utcrnational 
l^lxdiaiiJL; 11 h* lar<^a‘st duniand, very naturally, is for seeds 
of native American plants. In onUa* to sc'cnre seeds from a 
wider i;eo54raplnc raiii^e, the ( larden has had collectors in the 
held dnrino- the ])a^t snnnner. as follows: Mr. J. 1 *. \nderson, 
Alaska; Aliss lielle 11 . lUirr, Xevlonndland ; > )r. Stuart (la^er, 
ATaine ; Dr. Allrc'd ( nimk'rsen, C atskill Mountains; Students of 
Prof. ]). \\. Swindle, Montana; vStndents of Prof. Aven Nelson, 
Wyoming-. 

Clirysaiilheiimiii and Rose J\vJiihiL At the repiu'si of the 
( janhai I)e])artment of the ( iarden C*it\ -1 haiipstc-ad ( oinnumilv 
C'lnh, the Potanic (iarden, on Xovianher ii, made a display at 
iheir flower show of ahont two do/en named C 'hrysanthemnms 
from onr outdoor beds, and ahont two do''“n named Ro^es from 
onr Rose (larden. d'his occii])ied the entire front of the stage 
of the anditorinm where the show was h(‘ld, and made a very 
])leasing and striking appearance. 


Financial 

Tax fhidijel . leeomds 

Idle innial fax Pndget ajiiiropriation lor was as lollows: 

Ri‘(|iU‘^tc(l (iiMiiltwl 

S I <) 1 I ^ .()() 575,-j 1** 

2 j,7 j.S ()() j 5.7i)S 01) 

Totals. . SurtlJoo 5 (;o.(; ts <)<) 

In response to onr re(|ne.sts, a]»])ro[)riations, snpplemc'ntary to 
the original d'ax Pndget apj)ro]iriation for maintenance for KiJcj, 
have been made as follows: 

I. 7\l its meeting on Ajiril g, fin* Poard adopted Rtso- 

lutions (Cal. Nos. <)<)-\ and ()()-!->), iiroviding for a transfer from 
Code No. 3071, Tdne i, h'or Adjustment of P('rM)nal Sei . lee 
and ]^x])enses in the \ arioiis Public Libraries and ( )ther Institu- 
tions to Prookh n Jh)tanic d.ccount, (ode No. pV*’ ( Hher than 
Personal Service, as follows: 


I’cisonal S>oi vi('o 
( )tlUT ('oill'S 
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Line 

RetpiesttMl Kcl). 2 i 

Ciranted 

New Totals 

\ ■ ■ 

3 t 75 <) 

^2{>0 

51700 

5 

.P><> 

0 



« 

2,250 

1 000 

2S.SO 

0 

goo 

600 

^550 

TO 

1 ,000 

1000 

5000 


$5,200 

52800 



J. At its meeting on A[)ril J5, 193), the IJoanl adopted I’^eso- 
Intions (Cal. Nos. 43- A and 43-I>), ])ro\iding for the transfer 
from C\)de No. 3701, Jane 1 (as al)ove) to Pjotanic (harden Code 
No. J3f>o, Salaries, l\A*gnlar h'lnployees, as follows: 

To Line 18 a, (liiard and (hirdener, J at Si 440.00 (8 mos.), 

Sl()20.00. 

d'his was in response to onr re(juest of March 5, 0)29, for four 
new j)ositions, as follows: 


I'oremaii (hard cult, 1 «at $1860.00 

(liiards and (iardciK.a',, 3 at $1560 4680.00 


$6540.00 

3. r)n Noveniher 26, i()29, the (loverning C'omniittee authorized 
the director to re([nest the ]>oard of hNtimate and A])])ortioninent 
to make a])propriations for maintenance, snp])lementary to the 
original 1hix Hndget approj)riation for the year, as follows: 


Code 1^6 I 

la'iic 4. Botanical and Agricultural Supplies $2500.00 

Line ir. Liglit, Heat and Power 115.00 

Line 12. Telephone Service 50.00 

Line 14. h'xpress and Deliveries 45 fH) 

Total $2710.00 


The first item was to meet the need for additional fertilizer and 
manure. Since the Lotanic (Tirden lawns were first made, in 
1912, they have never had a general top dressing of any kind of 
fertilizer, and the need of this is now everywhere apparent, as 
the great increase of attendance (to more than r, 000, 000 persons) 
results in very hard ii.sage of the lawns. 
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On Dcccniljcn* ig. tlic lio.'inl of J^:stiinal(‘ and Apportionment 
took action a^^ follows : 

(C'al. No. 389 -Tlcm A ) 

''Resolved, 1 'liat the l>oanl of l^ 7 stiinate and Ap[Hn*ti()inneni, 
]jursiiant to the provisions of section 237 t tin* (Irealer Nh'w 
York C'hart(‘r, herehv approves of llu* transi'er of funds within 
a]-)jn*opriations made for the year as lollows: 

k"R()\r 

Jk)Aun < 'mi.D W'hi.i - aup 

JO(»4 I' ixt d C and ( 'ontrihiitioiis $1,710.00 

To 

P)1«*0()K1.V.\ IXS'III'I IK OI' Au'l.s AM) S( 1 1- Nt I- I’>(I1\MC (ivRDlA WIJ 


AioioRKia \r 

for ollu'r than I’jrsoiial Scrvici*-- 
4. iiotanical and A**ri('nltnra 1 Snpplios ... $1,50000 

II. laj^lit, 11 c<U and Power Il5e() 

ij 'relcphone Servi<-<‘ 5000 

14. lAprc''^ ,ii;es and Deliveries 45eo 


$ 1 ,7 10.00 " 

'Die Imal tv)tal Ya.x Ihidj^cd appropriation for the \(‘ar iiudndint; 
the initial and three supplementary aiiproprialions, was as follows: 


PtM'sonal Sei viee $77,n)Ooo 

OlluT erodes CO, Ji 5.00 

Total $07.375e() 


corporate Stork and Tax Notes 
(For permanent improvements) 

.At its meetini;' on April 25, i(>2(), tlu‘ Itoard adopted a resolnlion 
(C 7 d. No. 43-A), authorizing;* the issue of Tax Notes of the ( 7 ty 
of New N'ork in an amount not exceedini;* $3 o,(K)o.()o for the foF 
lowing; ]>ermanent im])ro\ ements at the Hiooklyn I’otanic ( lard 11 : 

a. lu)r the comjiletioii of the improveiuent of the plarja of the 
Brooklyn Botai.’c (lardeti, iacludinp; the construction of under- 
ejToimd storaj.;e room tor tools a’n! hidhs (includin<^ architects 
fees) $2i,orjo.()o 
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h. For completion of metal slacks in library rooms and her- 


barium n/.sv\s' and mezzanine floor in herbarium room. . $(),ooo.OO 
The above item of $(),oo().oo is distributed as follows: 

New TTcrbarimn Cases $6,noo.oo 

New Library Stacks 3,000.00 

Total $0,000.00 


( ompensation Jnsurance 

Under date of July 17, we r(‘ceived from the nepartment 

of Finance, ( ilv of New York (Frank |. Frial, l)e])Uty C'omj)- 
troller) a letter reading- as follows : 

“ I transmit for your hies a communication dated June 29, IQ2(), 
addressed to \’ou by the State Insurance Fund to<;etber with its 
])olicy No. covering- the period of twelve (rj) months 

from January r, kjjq, to January i, i<)3o, wliicb covers the lia- 
])ility of the C'ity of New York under the W'orknuMi’s C'ompcMisa- 
tion Act to the extent of the amount of salari(‘s and waives ])aid 
to employees of the ]b'o<»klvn Institute of \rts and Sciences — 
I)()tanic UardcMi and ,\rboretum, from funds ])rovided by the 
(dty of New York.” 

The ])remium paid by the City was $45().()0 based on the 'Tax 
Ibid^et Payroll for the year 1929, as follows: 


C'lass 


Amount 

Kati‘ 

Premium 

Nurscrviiicn 

(Icricai. 

( )thors 


5 .<S,ooo.oo 

S 1 ,000.00 

! 1 ,000.00 

50.S7 
■ o.S 

1 - 4 S 

5287.10 

I.S 7 SO 

Total 



5450-00 


Arrangements ft)r the ])ayment of the ])renuiim on the private 
lunds payroll ware, not quite completed at the close of the year. 

Private Funds Accounls 

'The Private ImuuIs Hud^et for 1929 was $1 29,322.181 , as ai^ainst 
8i02,45f).(4() for I(;28, an increa.se of $28,8(')5.(;i. d'be Private 
lAinds Pudget exceeded the Tax Ibidj^et for the third comsecutive 
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year, the aniounl of the excess ])ein,o- ,()47.8i . The percentages 
of tlic two hiidgit^ for the jxist five \ears are as foll(^ws: 



ro 25 


- 

10 J 7 

i(>jS 

Tax BiulKot 

SXN; 

S 7 '; 

4 .> ' ( 


Private h'uiul< 

t-N' 

ts N 

5 7 ^ f 



Of the total of $ij(),3JJ.8i private funds income, $5po5J.8(') 
is income from endowment, and (or three fifths) is 

from tlie uncertain and fluctuating sources of contriliutions so- 
licited annually, memhership dues, s])ecial gifts, and tuitions and 
sales. 

Calirclions I'lind Contributions 

Although our needs incn‘ase aimtially to meet increasing de- 
mands fot service, tlu' amount contrihuted to the Dotanic (l.'irden 
(\d](X‘tion lutnd ( for the pttrehase of hooks, ])lants. and sjiecinuMis, 
atid to tnct't various ot^K i* needs of our scientific and ediu'ationel 
work, httt not for maintenance) has steadily decr(‘as(‘d since 
without compensation hy income Irom other sotirces for similar 
])ttrpos(‘s, as f-Tows: 


l< ! oiii \ It hill th(' Itoji (1 
h'roMi w it lioiit tlu' Itnard 


0)27 

i(;2S 

1 )e( 1 (‘as(‘ 

J‘)2<> 

$2, So 

5i ,<)2S 

5 }2S 

,S| .Hso 

7.542 

S.4<)S 

2..M7 

s. n 2 


.^ 7 . t-O) 

j $2,\(M 

57,2S2 


I )(‘( i case 

5 7S 
es 

f Oh'' 


A feint rrsbiff I ncoinr 

Although r>rookl\n, with a ])o])ulation of over 2 ,J(K),()oo is ti.e 
third largest city in America ((heater \ew \h)rk, of which 
Hrooklvn is a part, being first, and C hicago st^coiid), and althougli 
the registered attendaiKe at the (larden in hjJi; ( i,!J7,oo(.' was 
e(|ual to one half the population of the P»orotigh, only 10^7 men> 
Ixirs were etirolled (live ten thousandths of one per cent, of the 
|)0])ulation ) , and sevcu'al of the.'-e rt'^ide outsid(‘ ol lirooklyii 'und 
some outside of New \ Ork Statv 1 h{‘ total income Irom mem- 
hershi])s of all classes was $7,C\^2.27. 
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The support of the citizens b}^ way of meniliersliip is less than 
that accorded to similar institutions in Manliattan and the Bronx 
and in other cities of comparable size, sucli, for example, as Chi- 
cai^'o and Buffalo. It is less out of all ])roportiou to the wealth 



I'de. 7. Dwarfed Japanese Azalea. One of the plants presented in i()25 
by Mr. Ernest F. Coe. (6jj().) 


of Brooklyn and the extent to Yhich the citizens take adsantat^e 
of the facilities and o])portunities afforded by the (iarden. 

Nerd for Additiomd Jiiidozmicnt 

d'he twentieth birthday of the lU’ooklyn Botanic Garden oc- 
curred on December 28, \i) 2 (). On that date the Ac^reemeiit was 
executed between the C'ity of New York and the Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences ])rovidini[;- for the estah- 
lishinent of the Garden. The condition for the sij^mino- of this 
Agreement on behalf of the City was that the rnslitute should 
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secure l)y private siil)scription the sum of lifty tlioiisaiid dollars 
“the ])riucii)al of which or the iucoiue thereof to he set apart 
c'liid used hy the said institute for the purchase of plants, tiowers. 
shruhs, and tre(‘s, to het set out in said hotanic garden or ar- 
horetiim.” 

Jii providiuo- this initial .';^5o,G<)o.()() the lirooklui Institute ful- 
lilled t'dl of its financial ohlii;ations niKha* the Agreement. 

.i^reat was the need for the Hotanic (lankai, however, that C’itv 
a])])ropriations for iiiaintenance. which hav(‘ increasi‘d from 
550.00 in 10*1 t<* h)r very shortly hecame in- 

ade(juate and the private funds hnd,<;'et has had to he increase'! 
from v$5,6j().oo in i(;ii to t.,e amount of the jirivate 

funds hiKliL;et for KjJf). 

'The expcu'ience of semi-puhlic museums, liotauic L;ardeus, and 
zo()l(),^ical i)arks, in this and other cities, has clearly shown that 
licnerous provision must he made from private funds to sn[)ple- 
meiit d'ax H)Ude;et a])pr()priations, if the development of tlu'se 
institutions is to jjrocct'd as ra])idlv as the ])uhlic use of them 
demands and as the nature and imp(u*tance of tlu‘ir work rc(|uires. 

I hav(‘ several times ])ointed out, as have th(‘ administrators 
of other private and semi-jirivate institutions. th(‘ necessity of 
having- a certain minimum of annual ]>rivate funds income as- 
sured hv endowment. Income (Undved in any oilier way ( hy 
sadicited or voliinlarv' suh.scri[)tions, memlK'rsliij) dues, etc.) is 
fluctuating* and uncertain. Sure and solid progress of develo])- 
meiit is lari^ely dejieudent n])oii the extiMit to which annual in- 
come is assured and the administration relieved of financial limi- 
tations and unceM'tainty. 

"file Hrooklyii Ijotanic (jarden has no tund that can he used 
for maintenance of plant; this ex|K‘nse is lionu* entirely (ami 
properly so) hy the City. I ’rival funds are restricted to the 
scientific and educational work tor which the* ( *arden w'as es- 
tablished, including;* the jinrcha.se ot plants, hooks, herl ,!’*ium 
specimens and study collections, special educational features such 
as the Rose Carden, Ja])ane.se Carden, and W aU'i* ( larden, i)op- 
ular and technical publications. spc*cial ix'search projects, air’ a 
iL^eneroiis percentage of the salari. ot tlr ^e eiiL^ai^cd in resear :h 
and teaching;, "fhe jilan of or^^ani/ation ado])t(‘d soon alter tin. 
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Garden was established is not yet fully r(‘alized, — and sueh de- 
])arlinents as have been established are iindernianncd and under' 
iinaneed, able only in part to meet the demands of the C ity and 
the needs of botanical science. It has been necessary temporarily 
to sus])end the department of ])lant hreedini;- and genetics. 

Additional endownment income is needed f(n* twf) broad pur- 
poses : 

I. To beautify the grounds and to iinbeocr and exba)id the 
botanical and hortieultural exhibits. 

"Idle Rrooklyn Ikitanic ( larden alTords an op])ortunity for pri- 
vate munificence t(i jirovide a public garden as lieaiitiful as our 
most beautiful jirivate places, not only for the enjoyment of the 
masses, but as an object lesson of what is really possible in the way 
of <'i jiublic garden perfectly maintained. No such public garden 
exists in America. 

A ])ublic that has an opjiortunity to b(‘come familiar with a jicr- 
fectly maintaiiK'd botanic garden will have big'ber standards 
for public parks and gardens and will demand of public officials 
greater efliciency and higher ideals. 

In no .American city is there a ])ublic jiark or garden in the 
same class as many private gardens in their suburbs, from the 
standpoint of design and maintenance. What a wonderful thing 
it would be if such a public garden could be jirovided for the 
most populous borough of Greater New York! d'his can never 
be accomjilislied by dependence on public ai)])ro])riations alone. 

With the llotanic (larden twenty years old and with only 50 
acres, the entire are«i is utuUu'developed compared with the stand- 
ards of ]:)rivatc‘ jilaces. Several acres renicain wholly uiidev(*lo])ed. 
This is due solely to lack of funds. 

Our ideal is to create here the most beautiful siiot in Greater 
New ^k)rk. 

It is im])ossible to exaggerate the civic and educational imjior- 
tance of the realization of this ideal — what it would mean as a 
standard of excellence for public parks and gardens — as a stim- 
ulus to ])rivate gardening and int(‘rest in ornamental horticulture 
— as a contribution to public education and the advancement of 
a knowledge and love of ])lant life. 

j. 7 Y enrich aiid extend our educational and scioitific actraitics. 



]^^xlc‘iisivc^ as (Uir ediicatinnal ja-oji^iaiii now is, it fail.s to meet 
ihc demands of tlie schools and of the pnl)lic outside of the 
schools. Ouantitative statements of this work for i()J() are «iven 
on preceding j)a^i;es of this re])ort and need not he repeated here. 
A summary of this work since the (iardcii \va> established is 
ifiven in the r>rooklyn l>oianic ( larden Riaoun for |nlv, n)2<). 

Our scientific work in jdant hreedin^;, genetics, ])lant ])atholoiLiy, 
ccokyi^y, and systematic botany has been summarized in the 
Brooklyn Botanic ( iarden i\i-:eoRi) for jul\, k^jS ( lu'srarcli at 
the Brooklyn Hotiinic (nirdcn) and in st'veral annual reports. 
Research is one of the fundamental purposes for which the Oar- 
den e.xists. Tt is uiKhaanaiined and undertmanced for the projects 
already in hand; its (Mirichment and extension alo conservative, 
loi^ical lines an* now puitv- impossihlca 

Hole Mitch Is Needed/ 

dk) meet existiia^ lu'cds then' is recpiired, in addition to our 
present private funds hud<;et, an annual income of not less than 
$27,500.00 -the int('rest at 5'j ])er cent, on a capital sum of 
$j ,ooo,ooo.t>r). Idle director will he i^lad to furnish anvone in- 
terested a st:it('ment of the items that ('iilor into this total. 

Appended Reports 

ddiere follow reports on the research work ol the (larden for 
administrative' rep(»rts of the xa’doiis heads ot (U‘])artments, 
and .\p]>endices 1 7, all of which contain important information 
for those activeh' inte'rested in the iproj^ress aiul wellare of the 
Itrooklyn Botanic (larden 

Respee't fully ^uhmitU'd, 

(A StUXUT (h\GER, 

Director, 
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Ricr()ki\s ox ri^sp:arcmi for fw 

Plant Pathology 

1)V (iK()R(:i«: M. 

1 *ltysi()l()(/i(' sf>r('iiihj::nfi()ii of !Ju' oat smuts 

In i()J 4 \vc our first data, giving dvlinitc* (‘vidmcc 

of the exist(MK'c* of sjK'ciali/.ed races of liotli loose ( rstiluf/o 
arrnar) and covered (( \ Irois) smut. The data \v(‘re olilained 
from two collections of both of the smuts, and c‘ach collection 
showed well marked dilTerences in its ca]»acity to infect varieties 
(M oat... A s(‘cond ])a|)(‘r dealing with the same ])rohlem was 
published ni contained th(‘ account of tlu* vlemonstration 

of siiecialized races charact(‘rized hv their capacity for infecting 
the ciiltivMtc‘d varieti(‘s of l\ed ( )ats. which are grown more or 
less e.\tensiv(‘ly in tlu* southern jiart of th(‘ I’nited States. In 
the.se (uxperiments two distinct ract > were dilTer(‘ntiat(‘d. one of 
winch jiroved ('ai>ahl<‘ of iiif(‘ctiiig h'ulghum and relat(‘d varieties, 
w’hil(‘ the othei secMiied to 1)(‘ largely confined to tlu‘ l\(‘d Knst- 
jM'oof ivpes. 

During the jiast few' years .scweral additional colk'ctions of both 
loose and covered smut have hecai obtained from various sources. 
Many ol these have* hecai secuiaal in tlu* Dnitc'd Staters, w'liile others 
have conif* from varitius i)arts of I'.uroiye, and one from ( hina. 
'Diese coll(‘ctions have been used to inoculate* de^finite strains or 
selections of oats in orde^r to determine* whe*the*r the*y .showed dif- 
ference*s in the*i.' cajiacitv foi infection. I\e*lati ve*ly few' varieties 
(»f oats have lieen used in all (»t the.se e\pe‘rinu*nts, hut they have 
served to diff(*rentiate distinct races of smut. .Mtogether, twenty- 
eight varieties helonging to seven dif: . rent si)e‘cies have been grown. 

.\dee|uate elata on fifteen colk*e'tioiis of the* loose* smut have been 
secured, and eleven disiinct races have* l)e*en found. Niiv col- 
lections of the coveied smut have also been used, and there is 
elefinite evideneTe eif five distinci s])e*cialized races. 

Some of the more inijiortant j'omts m the behavior of the* )at 
varieties may he mentioned, d: wiki oat ( . h'rua harbata) 
seems to he ])erfectly su.scejitihle to every race eif loeise and ce v- 
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ered smut, althou^i^h it has not been tested with one or two of each. 
On the other hand, .1. brevis has shown hij.>'h resistance to all the 
races of the loose smut, althouj^h Miss Sampson in England has 
found a race of this smut which vif^orously attacks it. This oat, 
further, is somewhat susceptible to several races of covered smut 
and is extremely susceptible to at least one. 

Among the common cultivated oats, two varieties ( lUack Mes- 
dag and Markton ) stand out as extremely resistant to all races 
of both smuts. In contrast with these two varieties are C'auadian 
and Victor, which have proved to be extremely susce])tible to 
])ractically all the races, both being resistant to one race of loose 
smut and one of covered smut. These two varieties seem to differ 
only in the fact that Canadian is susce])tible to the Red Rustproof 
Race of loose smut, while Victor seems to be resistant. Several 
other varieties, such as ICarly ( iothland and Monarch, show 
interesting contrasts. Early (lothland is susceptible to several 
races of loose smut but resistant to all races of covered smut, while 
Monarch is susce])tible to a few races of both smuts. So far as 
determined, however, these two varieties are never susceptible to 
the same race of either smut. 

The varieties of ylveiia sferilis are characterized by harboring 
their own ])eculiar races of smuts. The Red Rustproof Race 
seems to be sharply limited to this ])articular grou]) of varieties, 
while the Fulghum Race is capabk* of attacking several varieties 
of the common oats, as well as the Eulghum strains. 

The different races of smut show certain peculiarities. There 
is one race of loose smut which seems restricted entirely to Avena 
barhata although this host, as already noted, seems suscei)tible to 
every race of both loose and covered smut. There is also a race of 
covered smut which is limited to A. brei'is and certain strains of 
A. strigosa. 

d'here is some evidence that there is even further differentiation 
among a number of the collections used. A few of them seem to 
be very similar and so have been grouped together as essentially 
alike. There is, however, some evidence of possible differences 
and further ex])eriments will be necessary to determine whether 
any additional s])cialization exists. 

The results obtained during the ])ast few years have been ])re- 
pared for publication in the Ihilletin of the Torrey P>otanical Club. 



I nJicntaiicc of n'sisfoinu' of oat hybrids to loose and an'i’red siiiut 

The studies on the inheritance of sinnl resistance in oat hy1)ri(ls 
have been continued and a larqe amount of data has hccu ol)tained 
with the second iveneration ])lants of several dilTerent crosses. 
Since it is this veneration of hybrids whicM re.t;ularly shows the 
segregation of various characters, wc may expect, in crosses in- 
volving a resist<mt and suscepti])le variety, that some of the s(rond 
generation plants will ])rove to he resistant while others will he 
susceptihU*. .\dditional data on this generation hrjve been secured 
with the hybrids I lull-less X T»lack Mesdag, h'arly ( lothland X 
\dctor, h'ulghum X Black Mesdag and T^arly ( hampion X lhack 
Mesdag, all of whicli have been previously re])orted upon, d'he 
new datc'i corresj.ond rather closely with the result ])r(‘vionsly pub- 
lished. Since relatively small numbers of ])lants \/en‘ involved, 
there wen* minor variations from the results ])reviouslv obtained, 
but no v(‘rv wide departures were noted. 

IVrha])s th(‘ most interesting iu‘w combination involvc'd a cross 
belw(‘(*n karl\' liothland and Monaich. The fornu*r is vim'v sns- 
ce])tible to the loose smut but resistant to the covt‘red. whiU‘ the 
Monarch \’ai*icty shows exactly the reverse^ behavior with reference' 
to the two smuts. A few second generation ])lants of a cross in- 
volving th(‘s(‘ two varieties were grown, one' set having Ix'C'u 
inocnlatc'd. with the loose smut and another with the coveu'i'd smut 
The combined results for the loose smut with tlu* reci])rocal crosses 
betweem tlie varieties gave <> infected ])lants out of a total of 50 
( iS.o iK'r cent.), and for the covcrevl smut () infectc'd i)lants out 
of a total of S5 ( 10.5 ])er ce'iit ) ddu* study of the* third geiu'ra- 
tion grown from the resistant individuals of thi'se ex])C'riments as 
well as from uninoculated second generation ])lants ])romis(‘S to 
yield very interesting re* nits. .\ large nnmbc'r of such third 
generation ])lants are now being grown in thi' grc'C'uhouse and 
additional ones will he i)lanted in the held in 

.\ great many third generation ])rogenies of various ossc's 
were grown during the past season. There wc're included 34 such 
])rogenies of Early ( iothkmd X Victor and lOJ of h.arly ( joth- 
land X null-less. These were all inoculated with the covered 
smut. Since one ])arent- Earlv ' ithlaiui — is resistant, while the 
other parent- I lull-less in one cross and \'ictor m the other is 
5 
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susceptible to this parasite, with these two crosses in the second 
g^eneration, segregation of resistant and susce])til)le individuals 
was obtained. With Early Gothland X Victor less than 25 per 
cent, of the second generation plants were infected, while with 
Early Gothland X Hull-less, considerably more than 25 per cent, 
were infected. In the third generation there was obtained an 
exceptionally large number of resistant families in the first cross, 
while in the second there were relatively few. Thus the results 
obtained with the third generation seem to harmonize fairly well 
with those obtained with the second generation, but the two sets 
of hybrids show obvious differences in their behavior. 

Other third generation progenies included 243 of the hybrid 
Monarch X Hull-less inoculated with the loose smut, f/) progenies 
of Fulghum X Hlack Mesdag inoculated with the Fulghum Race 
of loose smut, 67 progenies of Silverminc X Black Mesdag, and 
55 pi'ogenies of I^'arly Champion X Black Mesdag inoculated with 
the loose smut. In the case of these last two hybrids, seed of most 
of the same ])rogenies were also inoculated with the covered smut. 

For the most part, the results obtained with these progenies are 
in harmony with the data secured on the second generation plants. 
The second generation of Monarch X Hull-less has given slightly 
more than 30 per cent, of infected individuals, and among the third 
generation ])rogenies there was an excess of segregating and sus- 
ceptible families. The ])rogenies of Silverminc X Black Mesdag 
and Early Champion X Black Mesdag showed a similar behavior 
to both loose and covered smut. 

A large number of 1", ])lants involving many varieties differing 
in their reaction to the smuts have been grown and the seed for 
growing the second generation has been obtained. Many of these 
have been planted in the greenhouse and additional ones will Ix^ 
grown in the field. 

/Irtificiol illumination of oat hybrids 

During the past season the use of artificial light for hastening 
the growth of oat plants was tried out. The seed of a number of 
crosses made in the summer of 1928 were planted in the green- 
house in the early winter. Ordinarily, such plants would mature 
in the following May or June. They were illuminated by electric 
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light, however, each evening, l)cginning just after sunset and con- 
tinuing for a few hours for alxmt 12 weeks, and, as a result, ri])e 
seed Avas (d)tained on many of the ])lants in the latter ])art of 
March. It was possible to plant this seed out of doors and thus 
secure the second generation cro]) during tiic same season. The 
utilization of artificial illumination is ])articu]arly valualile in such 
work, especially for the relatively small numher of first genera- 
tion ])lants. these occupy little s])ace and, since they can he 
brought to maturity in sufficient time to plant a second crop out 
of doors in the early spring, an entire season may he gained. 

Sorcjhum smut iurcslii/alions 

The main studies during the past year have hec'ii hi connection 
with the resistance of various hybrids to the covered kernel smut. 
The second generation progenies of sixteen different crosses of 
([uitc diverse jiarentage were inoculated with this smut and grown 
to maturity, and quite divergent results were obtained with many 
of the hybrids. A cross between the two susce])tible varieties 
Dawn Kafir X l^ed Amber Sorgo gave ])er cent, infection, 
'fhis corresponded rather closely to the per cent, of infected plants 
obtained with the Dawn Kafir and was somewhat higher than 
that obtained with the other ])arent. Red Amber Sorgo. 'The hy- 
brids Feterita X Sumac Sorgo and b'eterita X I^awn Kafir gave 
percentages of infection ajijiro.iching or somewhat above 50 [ler 
cent., but lower than that secured with the suscejHible ])arent. 
FAterita X ih'owu Durra, F'eterita X Manchu Kaoliang and FT- 
terita X R^^d Amber Sorgo, gave conijiaratively low jiercentages 
of infection, ranging between to 22.H ])er eent. In all the 

combinations in which varieties of Milo were used as the resistani 
parent, low ])crcentages were scH'ured. P»lac'k Amber Sorgo 
eTossed with varieties of Milo gave 14.2 to 10.2 per cent, infection 
and Dawn Kafir cros.sed with the same varieties gave 6.5 to ^2.2 
per cent, infection. Tt is not at all clear just what is the actual 
mode of inheritance of the redstant (juality. 'I he results are 
complicated by failure to secure ])ractica!ly 100 i)er cent, of in- 
fection of the susceptible ])arcnts, luce this deiiends Ujion various 
environal factors which greatly influence the process, llovvcvcr, 
the results seem to indicate that the mode of inheritance is stnne- 
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what different, depending upon the varieties used in the original 
cross. 

Beardless Iris Project 

By (iEORGE M. Reed 
Japanese Iris [Iris kaempferi) 

Since most of the varieties of Japanese Iris had l)een trans- 
planted in 1927 and had become well established, they gave abun- 
dant bloom during the past season. The first varieties came into 
flower a few days earlier than usual, but the flowering period was 
greatly shortened due to the excessively dry weather in July. 
It was possible, however, to obtain excellent material for the com- 
parison of the different varieties, and considerable progress was 
made in their proper identification. Most of the varieties were 
also classified on the basis of the scheme of classification which 
we had previously worked out. 

The most important addition to the collection was seventy-five 
varieties obtained from T. Sakata & Co., a nursery in Japan. 
The plants arrived in the first part of May in fairly good con- 
dition and most of them survived the adverse season; in fact a 
very few produced flowers. It is hoped that these varieties arc 
reasonably true to name and, if so, they will be very valuable in 
aiding in the proper identification of varieties now in the collection. 

All the varieties of Japanese Iris were divided and reset during 
the late summer and early fall. In the new beds, so far as possible, 
they were grouped according to our color scheme of classification. 
Very similar varieties will thus be growing beside each other, and 
it will be possible to more conveniently make accurate comparisons. 
A large number of correctly named varieties have been planted 
along the Brook on the main grounds of the Garden. 

In cooperation with Mrs. W. 11 . Peckham, who was prepar- 
ing the new checklist of Iris names, we looked up the history of 
the varieties of the Jaj)anese group. Unquestionably, the worst 
tangle of names among Iris is to ])e found among the Japanese 
varieties, and the com])lete story will be very difficult to work 
out. However, in time we may be able to secure a fairly accurate 
history of most of them. The great difficulty is to obtain the 
early catalogues of dealers who listed these plants. Information 
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is often hicknig as to whether the varieties were ori^i^inally intro- 
duced fnnn Ja])an or grown from seedlings. 

Idle usual diseases and pests were in evidence. Several idants 
were lost through the decay of the fil>rous roots. More serious 
trouble seemed to he associated with the maggot or larva of a 
fly which has been identified as CJuirtof^sis fulvifrons. A great 
many ])lants died during and after the blooming season and, in 
most cases, it was ])ossihle to find the larvae in the dying leaves. 

Miss Louise II. Manslield made for us several additional water- 
colors of the Japanese varieties, as well as some ot the other s])ecies. 
These are valuable additions to our collection of colored illus- 
trations. 

Siberian and niisci'lla)icoiis beardless Iris 

Since most of the jjlants of this grou]) were transplanted in 
the fall of 1928, they were not thoroughly established and did 
not give abundant bloom during the past ye^ar. The plants, how- 
ever, grew (juite well and in another year should bloom vigorously. 

Several of our own seedlings bloomed for the first time and 
among them there were several that were particularly interesting, 
es])ecially those grown from Dorothea K. Williamson. "J'his 
variety is a liybrid between Iris fidva and /. foliosa and is well 
known as a valuable garden ])lant. 1'he flower was selfed in 
i(;25 and the seed collected. A few .seedlings were secured, some 
of which bloomed for the first time in i(;28 and still others during 
the ])ast season. The new ])lants are unusual in the combination 
of color, and extremely intere.siing in view of their parentage. 

The following table .shows the s(»urces f)f the ])lants which have 
been added to the collection : 


Jal>auesc Iris 

Mr. L. F. ITuyt, Fa>t Aurora, N. Y 1 variety 

* T. Sakata & Co., Japan 7 S varieties 

♦ Vilmorin, Aiulrieux et Cie, France n 

Misadhincous beardless iris- -species and earieties 

Dr, S. S. Berry Redlands, Ca’ i 

Mr. W. Herbert Dole, West Orange. Y. J i 

Mr, L. F. Hoyt, ICast Aurora, N. Y 4 

Dr. Orland E. White, University, Va i 


♦ Purchased. 
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During the past season wc sent out some of our surplus mate- 
rial to other test gardens. A fairly large collection of plants was 
sent to the test gardens of the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
at Ames, Iowa, the Missouri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, Mo., 
and the California Botanic Garden at I.os Angeles, Cal. Material 
of some varieties was also furnished to individuals who gave us 
plants in exchange. 

Forest Pathology 

By Arthur Harmount Graves 

Progress tozmrd the Development of Disease Resistant Strains of 

Chestnut 

As in former years, all of the work done on the chestnut has 
been carried on in collaboration with the Office of Investigations 
in Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A., 
which has reimbursed us for the traveling expenses involved. 

Nearly all of the work the past year has been projected with 
a single purpose in view ; namely, to assist in the development 
of a type of chestnut which will be practically immune to attack 
by the parasitic fungus (Endothia parasitica) causing the chestnut 
blight, and will at the same time possess the timber producing 
character of the native American chestnut. 

Economic Value of the Chestnut. If one is to judge from the 
variety of uses to which it is put, and the extent to which it has 
been used for each of these purposes, the American chestnut is, 
or was, one of the most valuable of our forest trees, i^erhaps the 
one which least of all we could afford to lose. A tall, fast-grow- 
ing tree, especially from sprouts, its timber is remarkably dura- 
ble in the soil, being less prone to decay than oak. These two 
characteristics have made it invaluable for telephone and telegraph 
poles, which must be tall and straight and with one end in the 
soil. Its durability in the soil has also rendered it extremely use- 
ful for railroad ties. For these two jmrposes no native wood can 
take its i)lace. The timber has been valued also for furniture, re- 
sembling ash in appearance, and it has been used for construction 
timbers of houses. Besides these uses, the bark and to some ex- 
tent the wood are used in the production of tannic acid, for tanning 
leather ; and this tree and the hemlock have been the main sources 
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of tannic acid foi this purpose. Again, besides the tiniher and 
the balk, the sweet, edible nuts have always been popular and used 
extensively as food in the fall of the year. Finally, as an orna- 
mental tree, the American chestnut has been highly prized ! manv 
fine old estates along the Hudson, througii New ICngland, and 
farther south were noterl for their massive, jiatriarchal chestnut 
trees. 

Extent of Damage and Jniount of Jmss Caused hy Chesfnut 
might. The most recent surveys of the Office of b'orest J'athol- 
ogy, U. S. De])t. of Agriculture, show that by the end of 1930 
all of the chestnut producing counties in the Southern Ajipala- 
chians, the stronghold of the American chestnut, will show an 
infection of sixty per cent, or more. \Vith prac:ically all of the 
merchantable chestnut now dead in the region north of this area, 
this means that the American chestnut as a timber ])roducing tree 
will soon become extinct. Tt means also, therefore, a tremendous 
pecuniary loss to the American ])eople, not only from the death 
of the existing stands of this valuable timber, but from the cess- 
aticai of production of all the future stands. W hereas, in 1911, 
regarded as a conservative estimate of the loss 
from this dire disease, now, with its advance into jiractically the 
entire area where the chestnut is of commercial importance, the 
loss must be many times greater than this. 

Cheracler of the Work of the Brooklyn Botanie Carden in 102(). 
For the securing of stock wherewith to make desirable crosses in 
the future, the work has gone forwanl in three directions during 
the ])ast year. First, by the ])lanting and cultivation of seedlings 
and hybrids which we have n*ceivcd from outside sources; second, 
by a survey of existing, disease-resistant, oriental trees in the re- 
gion about New ^"ork with a view to determining which are the 
best for stock to be used in crossing, and third, by the collection 
of nuts from these trees, to be used in the raising of future stock 
for hybridization. The.se lines of work are described below. 

Plantalions. A beginning of these had already been made in 
1928 (Brooklyn Hot. Card. Record 18 : 5*8, 1928) when nuts of 
the Japanese species, Castanea jafonica, and of the Chinese, o. 
'nwllissinia , were germinated here dc the t ia**den. At that time 
fifteen of the Japanese and five of the CTincsc were set out at 
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the eastern edge of the experimental plot. Due in part to the 
severe drought of the past summer, one of the Japanese died and 
four of the Chinese. The location is not good, nor is the soil 
deep enough, although fertile at and near the surface, to afford the 
best development for the characteristically long tap roots of the 
chestnut. Therefore, a shipment of young trees which we re- 
ceived from the U. S. D. A. in IVIarch were planted out on March 
25 in fairly rich, deep soil on land owned by the writer in Hamden, 
("onnecticut, near New Haven. This plantation consisted of eigh- 
teen Castanca mollissima, about four years old ; ten C. Henryi, also 
about four years old, which is a rather large chestnut from central 
and western China; nineteen C. Scgitinii, about two years old, a 
rather shrubby species from central and eastern China; and five 
hybrids between the American chinquapin, a fairly disease-resistant 
species, and the hairy Chinese chestnut. C. inollissiina. During 
the present season we have lost a few of these young trees due to 
the drought, but the rest are thrifty. On November 27 we re- 
ceived from the U. S. D. A. sixty-five seedlings of a forest ty])e 
of the Japanese chestnut, C. cremta. These are to be planted out 
also on the Hamden tract, but the ground being froz.en at the time 
of their receipt they were heeled in and will be planted when the 
ground is workable in the spring. Along with these seedlings we 
heeled in twenty scions of hybrid chestnuts originated and given 
to us by Dr. Robert T. Morris of New York City and Stamford, 
Conn., the well-known ex])ert in nut growing. 

Large Oriental Chestnuts in the J'leinity of Neie Yqrk City. 
Within a radius of sixty-five miles from New York City as a 
center, there are some splendid specimens of chestnut which are 
available for breeding stock. Most of these are the Ja])anese 
chestnut, C. erenata. T^erhaps the best specimen is one of several 
located at Erielle, Monmouth County, New Jersey, and is the 
pro])erty of Mr. John 1 f. Folk. This tree, under the trade name 
of “Japanese Giant,’’ was purchased icS years ago from a nursery 
in Rochester, N. Y., and therefore is now about twenty-three years 
old. The circumference five feet alxwe the ground is 4 feet 3/4 
inches, which is equivalent to a diameter of about i 1/3 feet. 
Tt is a handsome tree, especially at flowering time — about July 
] — is about 30 feet high and bears about one-half bushel of nuts 



eacli year. 'Phis year, in late July, it was well sui)i)lie(l with 
young burs. Ihe owner states that he has noticed no elTects of 
the blight. ihe trunk is on the whole healthy and sound, and yet 
1 found the blight fungus present in two spots. Apparently it 
makes little advance. A few small dead limns were also ])resent 
this year which may have been killed by the blight fungus, ddie 
fungus is abundantly present in this region, the woods about two 
miles distant having formerly produced hue native chestnuts. At 
jiresent the usual basal shoots, both blighted and unblighted, may 
be found in large numbers in these woods. 

Another interesting specimen is located ('ii an estate at Syosset. 
Long Island (Fig. 9). It is said to be a Spanish chestnut, although 
it may have an admixture of Jat^anese blood. It is evidently a 
grafted tree because one leader (there being tw(^ main trunks) 
bears a single and the other three nuts in each bur. 1'he leaves also 
dilTer slightly in each leader. ( )ne trunk is about three feet in cir- 
cumference breast high, and the other two and one-half fe(‘t. The 
fungus is ])resent in many jdaces on Ijoth trunks, but the tree is 
growing w(‘ll and the new growth is evidently more than replac- 
ing the loss by blight. Fhe smaller leader has a canker in the 
trunk about one and one-half feet from the base with fruiting 
bodies piesent, and the length of life of this trunk is obviously 
dependent upon the ])rogress of the fungus. The owner har- 
vests a good crop of nuts from this tree each year. 

Another valuabU^ tree is growing on an estate at h'ast Norwich, 
Long fsland. This is four feet one inch in circumference breast 
high or about sixteen inebes in diameter. It is -25-30 feet high 
and has a .s])read (T 45 feet. The leaves are a little too long for 
C, creuata, so that it may have, as T’rof. J. h\ (I)llins of the IT. S. 
i)ei)t. of Agriculture has suggested, some admixture of Kuro])ean 
stock. f)n the whole the trunk is very sound. On one side a 
fungus lesion has evidently been entirely healed over. Yet the 
i)light is ])re.sent here and there in the branches, and the gardener 
says very few nuts have been ]m)duced for the last three years, 
the burs falling oT premature!/. 

Another .specimen, evidently of b.ybrid nature, is located at 
Oyster Bay, Long Lsland. This is aijout »nie foot in diameter 
breast high, and is about thirty-five years old The owner thinks 
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it came from a nursery near Rochester. It has a sin-ead of about 
thirty feet. It hears only one nut in each hur. The fungus is 
present here as on all these s])eciniens, and places on the trunk and 
branches may be seen where the cankers h.-ive been bealed over. 

Other promising stock, evidently of the Japane.se che.stnut, may 
be seen on private estates at Jericho and Ifuntington. Long Island, 
at Ard.sley and Kitchawan. New 'S'ork, and in several other nearby 
localities. 

Nuts of RcsisUnit Stock. ( ollections of nuts from most of the 
above trees and from others in Connecticut and New York, in- 
cludinjj^ a valuable hybrid originated by Dr. Robert T. Morris 
between the native cbinqua])in and chestnut, are being overwin- 
tered at ifamden. Conn., and will be tdanied in the 'siiring. 

Systematic Botany 

Bv AlFRICI) (iUNI)KRSKN 
Intel national List uf Genera 

Communication No. lo was issued in mimeograjdied form in 
January, containing dilTerences in usage as to iilant families. 
Keplies as to prefeiences of institutions will be included in the 
next communication. Compilation of differences as to usage in 
genera has refjuired a large amount of time, but will lie ready for 
jmblication early in 1030. In this connection 1 corresj^onded with 
many botanists and visited the National llerbarium in the spring, 
and the Arnobl Arboretum and (iray Iferbarium in the fall. 

Floral St met arcs 

1 continued studies of the floral structures and the distribution 
of families of dicotyledones. 

Frankenias 

A paper on South American iM'ankcnias is nearly ready ior 
iniblication, though I am in need of more material, especially from 
Argentina. 

Opp osi / r-lea2 en Shru hs 

Miss Mary Mac^furray, of the Richmond Dill (Dong Island; 
High School, continued the study of o])])osite-leaved shrubs, begun 
in 1928. 
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Ajncrican Clnbmosscs 

IMiss Margeiret Griffin, of the ratcrson, New Jersey, High 
School, began a study of the distribution of Lycopodium in North 
America. 

Genetics 

Studies on the Variation of Nephrolepis (Boston Fern, ete.) 

By Ralph C. Benedict 

The collections of these ferns at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
comprise three groups of variant ty])es: (a) hud variations of the 
Boston fern; (/;) sporeling variations of N. cxaltata fertilis; and 
(c) species types, including several collections from tropical Amer- 
ica and various types olitained from European dealers. All three 
groups re(|uire rather frequent stock-taking and re-arrangement. 
In general, the aim has been to maintain as complete a series of 
the significant forms as possible, but it is difficult, in the si)ace 
available to keep a sufficient number of plants constantly under 
development. 1'his general maintenance demands considerable 
oversight and also actual labor with the plants. 

While several reports dealing with the bud mutations have been 
published, there are still unreported results and further experi- 
mental cultures under way. During the year past, new cultures 
have been made of two sporeling types, from which a large number 
of young plants have been raised to maturity, with a resultant 
surplus crop of over one thousand which were turned over to the 
curator of elementary instruction for class work. One preliminary 
report has been published dealing with some of the species forms; 
much remains to be done. In the meantime, the general collection 
remains the most comprehensive of this grouj); and from time to 
time re([uests come in for rejjresentative sets for use in genetic 
exi)erimentation. Such a set, of nearly fifty plants, was sent to 
Professor Roberts of the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, this 
fall. 
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Nur«es’ Training Class in the Japanese Garden. A plant of Ephedra distachya is nearby. The 
alkaloid, ephedrine. is derived from another species of Ephedra. (6888.) 
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REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION FOR 1929 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager^ Director. 

Sir: I take pleasure in submitting herewith my report for the 
year ending Deceml)er 31, 1929. 

Garden Attendance 

Registration at Entrance Gates, There has been a slight in- 
crease in total registration at the entrance gates for the year, the 
final figure being 1,127,475, as -against 1,101,653 last year (see 
Table I). The attendance for March, 101,434, was by far the 
largest ever recorded for that month, the best previous record 
being in 1927 — 63,185. This was owing in part to favorable 
weather, but was undoubtedly largely due to the display of spring 
crocusCvS — yellow, purple, and white — in the lawns in the south- 
west part of the Garden, the first ones, the yellow variety, ap- 
pearing on Alarch 13. Through our news releases and from posters 
placed in the subway trains the glad tidings were spread abroad. 
Thousands of visitors came to enjoy this first floral display of 
the season ushered in by these modest yet colorful little flowers. 
Over the week-end, including Saturday and Sunday, March 23 
and 24, the attendance was 15,500, and at the next week-end 
14,596. This is an interesting contrast with conditions in earlier 
years. In March, 1920, for instance, the total attendance for 
the entire month was 19,757. The attendance during the months 
of April, May, and June was slightly smaller than last year, but 
during July, August, and September somewhat larger — just why, 
it is hard to explaiti. Possibly weather conditions were an im- 
portant factor. 

Adult Students 

A figure that does not appear in the table is the total number of 
adult students attending classes at the Garden. This was larger 
last year than ever before. The figures for recent years are as 


follows : 

Year 1925 424 

“ 1926 437 

" 1927 4S5 

“ T928 490 

“ 1929 512 
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These are of course mainly teachers of nature study, botany, and 
biology, who come to the t'.arden after school hours or on Satur- 
days, and it is for their convenience that all of the courses except 
those on Saturday are scheduled at 4 p.m. 

TAHLK It 


AtTKNDANCK at (iAKDKN Dl KINC ICjJt ) 



Jan. 1 

h\d). 

Mar. 

A])r. 

May 

June 

July 

_ — 

— - 

— — _ 

- 

- ^ _ 

— 

— 

... .. 

At rpRiilar elassps. . 

1,682 

r.225 

2.731 

4.«.S.S 

3.391 

t,667 

] 1,250 

At visit! classes 

885 

1,112 

3.3.S9 

5,i>«9 

6,885 

4.451 

80 

At lectures to children . 

.S05 

950 

2,188 

4.1-68 

4.475 

3.73 > 

60 

At lectuies to adults 

-- 

175 

24 

1 2f) 

>39 

1 1 0 

— 

At conservatories. 

T.431 



2,6f)9 

3.64=^ 

3.299 

I,X39 

At grounds. . . . 

45.-*^>3 

61.419 

1 01. 444 

9 7/’ *^2 

>.59.24.4 

126,659 

1 18,220 


- .=r- 


- — 




■ 1 , 


Aug. 

vS-pt. 

()(t. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Fotals 

At ri*gular f'lasses 

8,000 

4 . >57 

5.214 

4 . 3«2 

3.180 

51.704 

At visiting cla.^ses. . 


345 

5.059 

4, >01 

2,036 

33.402 

At lectures to child len . 


245 

.1.39 > 

3.731 

1 ,040 

2 1,584 

At lectures to adults 


32 

> 3 « 

135 

80 

959 

At conservatories 

I.V 59 

3,261 

4.392 

1,8 T 2 

928 

42,880 

At grounds 

112,993 

1 _ 

1 09,980 

103,268 

53,254 

48,069 

1.127,475 


Study Material Supplied to Schools 

The i)ast year has witnessed a tremendous j^i^rowth in this 
part of the work of the Garden, as is shown ])y the followinjj^ 
fij^ures : 


Year Pupi^; Sepplied T' aeliers Supplied 

1026 pi,3eo 

1027 i()(j,oii 2 ,()U 5 

T()28 i5^),6h> 3,818 

i <)29 282,299 9,457 


For the Department of Piildic Instruction, wliicli deals mainly 
with the hi^h schools, colkt^es, and universities. Miss Rusk has 
been in charge s usual. Tiic De])artment of Elementary In- 
struction is in charge of the distributn.'n to the elementary schools. 
During the year 24 high schools and higii schtn)! cinnexes in Brook- 
lyn have been supjdied, 7 in Oueens, 14 in Manhattan, mid 14 in 
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other boroughs. Eighteen 

junior high schools, 4 training schools 

for teachers, ii colleges and universities, and also 29 elementary 

schools in Brooklyn and 3 

in other boroughs have been assisted in 

this way. Twenty private 

and parochial schools and other insti- 

tutions should be added to this list. 

Some idea of the kind 

of material furnished will be afforded 

by the following list, which 

is by no means exhaustive : 

Protozoa 

Other Animals 

Amoeba 

Daphnia 

Paramoeciimi 

Snails 

Kuglena 


Algae 

laVERVVORTS 

Oscillatoria 

M archant ia 

Nostoc 

J^unularia 

Spirogyra 

Conocephahim 

Closterium 

Chiloscyphus 

Vaucheria 


Nitella 


Mosses 

Ferns 

Fontinalis 

Prothallia 

Polytrichum 

Fronds with spores (sporo- 

Protoiiema and sporophytcs phylls) 


Sclaginella 


Azolla 


Marsilea 


Seed Plants 

Pine cones 

Spirodela 

Water Hyacinth 

Sagittaria 

Coleus 

Leaves of Polygonum 

Bryophyllum leaves 

Leaves of Hidens 

Elodea 

Ix'avcs of Manila Hemp 

Linum 

Flowers of Trollius 

Corn stalks 

“ “ Tradescantia 

Sorghum stalks 

“ “ Delphinium 

Flax 

“ “ Sagittaria 

Wheat 

“ “ Aster 

Lotus pods 

“ Cosmos 

Cuttings of various plants 

“ “ Dahlia 

Plants for nature rooms 


Material showing seed dispersal 

Various loan exhibits, such 

as silk, flax, cotton. 
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There has been a larj^e increase in the deniand fnr sterile agar 
in petri dishes, the number of dishes having nearly doubled in the 
last two years. 1 he following figures show the increase duritig 
the last four years : 


^ 0^6 j 

“ 1927 

“ 1928 


The dishes, hroiii^ht l)y the school mcsscMii^cr, are filled by us with 
the sterile agar, and then called for. 'fhey are j^ractically indis- 
pensable for the teaching of the manner of growth and develo])- 
nient of colonies of bacteria and fungi.’ 

In all of this work it should be cniphasi/.i that it is the policy 
of the Garden to supply the schools with materials which they 
could obtain easily in no other way. I'his applies iiarticularly to 
fresh living specimens, which are of inestimable value for enliven- 
ing the printed pages of text books. It has never been the aim of 
the Garden to su])])ly the schools with charts, mounts, or diagrams 
which can readily be bought at supply houses. This policy aiiplies 
also to the ])re])aration of the agar for jK'tri dishes. This is done 
by the Ganlcn only for tho.se schools which have not the requisite 
apparatus for doing it themselves. 

Classes, Courses, Etc. 

The course in General Hotany lU, as well as the T.ifc of Plants 
(bo, have been omitted from the C'ur^'iculum for the present school 
year (Sept., I92(>-Jane, 1930), and we have arranged a new course 
]jlanned especially for teachers — lucid Botany B6, starting in Se])- 
ternber. In this course we are trying to bring in more of the out- 
of-doors, either by holding classes on tiie grounds of the Botanic 
Garden or Prospect Park if the weather j)ermits, or by the study 
of fresh material brought in to the laboratory. Each stude: ^ 

^ During the year, Riker mounts and exhibition cases showing various 
types of wheat, barley, oats, rye, ^icc, and corn, as well as specimens of 
sorghum varieties showing the results of crossing, have been prepared by 
Dr. G. M. Reed, Curator of Plant Patboi ..-v. These mounts and exhibits 
have been made for distribution to the schools who, in turn, pay for the 
cost of the material. (Sec p. 82.) 

6 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
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makes his own labeled collection of the most important represen- 
tatives of the various plant groups. 'I'he response has l)een en- 
couraging. This year fifty people elected the course, most of 
them teachers. 

Besides these courses, in which I was assisted ])y Miss Rusk, 
1 gave the spring course in I'rees and Sliruhs, with a reg- 
istration of forty. In Dr. DunderseiVs absence Miss Rusk con- 
ducted a number of the exercises in the spring course on the 
“ Flowers and Ferns of the N(‘w York Region.’’ In the lecture 
course entitled “ the Story of Plant and Animal Evolution ” coin- 
])rising three lectures, I gave the first -Water IMants and Water 
y\nimals — the other two being given by Dr. Gundersen. lU*giiining 
xMarch kj and continuing until May 21 , 1 gave weekly lectures 
on the classification of ])lants to a class oi twenty-five biology 
students from the Maxwell d'raining School for Yeachers. 

A Voluntary Testimonial. Our courses have never liecii given 
with the object of cramming teachers with fncts so that tbev might 
j)ass examinations toward higher teach. ing licenses, but rather to 
give them a fully rounded conception of the whole subject. It 
was, nevertheless, gratifying to learn recently from one of our 
students that he has passed examinations entitling him to the 
position of first assistant in high school biology — in other words, 
head of the biology dcpartnient. This pupil states that h(‘ was 
able to answer many of the questions only because of the knowledge 
of jdants derived from our field courses. 

Course for Student Nurses 

For eight weeks in the fall a course in botany was gi\en to a 
class of thirty-five student nurses from Kings County IIos[)ital, 
Clarkson Avenue. The course couMsied of tri])s through the 
Gai'den plantations, with explanatory talks about the nature and 
functions of plants, particularly those of medicinal value. TI.t* 
structure c»f flowers and their care in the sick room were also 
discussed. These outdoor excursions were su]>plenK*nted by in- 
door laboratory work and informal illustrated lectures, in which 
the nature and food value of seeds and fruits were exidained. 

A list of the plants most u.sed in medicine was furnished by 
the regular instructcjrs of the nurses, and as many as were avail- 
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able were shown to the class. The following arc some of these, 
classified according to their uses. Many of them were seen grow- 
ing in the outdoor plantations and conservatories; others were 
studied from herbarium specimens. The latter are marked H. 

Expectorants 

Squill — Urginea Scilla — related species were seen in the Rock Garden. 
Wild Cherry — Fninus scrotina. 

Licorice — Clycyrrhica glabra. H. 

Bitters and Carminatives 

Gentian — Gentiami lutca. H. 

Cinchona (Quinine) Cinchona rubra. Tl. 

Berberis — Berberis vulgaris^ 

Serpentaria — Aristolochia serpen la ria--Y\v^mvd snakeroot. II. 
Cardamon- -Elcttaria cardamomum. 

Ginger — Zingiber officinalis. 

Cinnamon — Cimiamomum c:eylanieum. II. 

Peppermint — M cut ha piperita 

Emetic 

Ipecac — Ccphalis ipecacuanha. H. 

Cathartics 

Cascara — Rhamnus purshiana. H. Species of Khamnus seen on plan- 
tations. 

Senna — Cassia acutifolia. H. 

Aloes — Aloe vera. 

Rhubarb — Rheum officinale — related species growing in plantations. 
PodoDhyWum— Rod ophyllum peltafum — Mandrake. 

Jalap — Ipomoea jalapa. H. 

Gamboge — Garcinia hanburii. li. 

Elatcrium — Ecballiiim elaterium (squirting cucumber). 

Castor oil — Ricinus communis. 

Agar agar — Material from laboratory shown. 

.dnthehnintics 

Aspidium — Aspidium filix-mas and marginalis. 

Pepo — Cucurbita Pepo (pumpkin seed). 

Granatum — Punica granatum (pomegranate). H. 

Santonin — Artemisia pauci flora. H. 

Spigelia — Spigelia marilandica (pink root). El. 

Chenopodium — Chenopodium ambrosioidcs. 

Thymol — Thymus xmlgaris. 

Turpentine — from resin of Finns (Canada Turpentine *-=: Canada Balsam 
from Abies baLsamea, the lir). 



Heart Stimulants 


Digitalis— /;/ry//a/w purpurea. 

Squill — Uryinca S cilia. 

Sirophimthm—Stroplianthus Itispidu.^. H. 
Convallaria — majalis (lily-of-thc-vall-v) . 
Camphor — Cinnamomum camphora. 


Caffeine — Caffe a arabica and other species. 

Nux vomica) 

Strychnine II. 

Epliedrine — Ephedra rulyaris — related species in Japanese (larden. 


Heart Depressants 

Aconite — Jconitum Napellus 
Veratrujii riride. H. 


Respiratory St im n fan I 

Belladonna- Belladonna. H. 

Local Anaesthetic 

Cocaine — Coca cryth ro.vylon 

Cerebral Stimulants 

Caffeine- -Coffea arabica and related species. 

Atropine- Belladonna. 11. 

Cerebral J depressants 

Opium — l\ihai'cr soniniferum — related species seen in plantations. 
Cannabis indica. 


Antihysti.rir and /Intispasniodie 
Valerian ~V aleriana offieinalis 
Ergot — parasitic fungus on rye. 

Countcrirritants 

Flax seed — Linum usitatissimum. 

Cn\)s\cum--('(ipsicu}n fastiifiatum. II. 

Mustard -.S inapis alba and niqra. 

Parasiticide 

DAi^hhmwn— Delphinium staphisaf/ria -related species in plantations. 

Others seen, some of which are only occasionally used, are sweet 
flag {Acorus Cahuniis) ; iris, the source of orris-root used in the 
manufacture of tooth powder; the toothache tree (Xantlioxylum 
americannm) ; the Jimson weed ♦ Datura Stramonium) ; the 
marshmallow {Althaea officinalis) , i^age, liorcliouiid, livsso]), hahr, 
catnip, and witcli-hazel. 
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Flower Days 

In order to afford ineinljers of the Garden an opportunity to 
view its most prominent floral displays both at a time wlien they 
appear at their best and also under expert guidance, a series of 
special exercises known as “ Flower Days ” was initiated in 1927. 
During the past year the social nature of these exercises has been 
emj>liasized, and at the same time specialists in the culture of the 
various flowers concerned — some from our own staff, and some 
from outside — have been engaged to act as guides. I'his year 
each ceremony has commenced with an informal tea, given l)y 
officers of the staff to tlie members of the (larden and their 
guests and to the speaker of the day, who has followed with a 
short address, usually illustrated with lantern slides, about the 
flower of the day, its history, culture, etc. The final event is a 
visit to the flowers of the day as dis[flayed in the outdoor planta- 
tions of the Garden. Under the guidance of the leader there is 
an informal discussion of the different varieties, those most suited 
for growing in one’s own garden, best methods of culture, etc. 
On each flower day a selection of books and magazine articles 
bearing on the subject is displayed on the tables in the library, 
for consultation by visitors. 

In this way, Daffodil Day, Rock Garden Day, Iris Day, Inspec- 
tion of the Rose Garden, Water Garden Day, and Chrysan- 
themum Day were celebrated. But the nature of the exercises 
on Japanese Garden Day was somewhat different, the main feature 
being the performance of the ancient and revered Japanese tea 
ceremony by Mrs. Tsuya Okuda, principal of the Okuda Sewing 
High School for Girls, Tokyo, with Mr. C. Matznki, of Columbia 
University, as interpreter. This ceremony was performed in the 
Japanese ( farden, in the tea house on the margin of the lake. At 
the sound of the gong, struck by Mrs. Okuda after her prelim- 
inary preparations were completed, the expectant guests, waiting 
in the ** Machiai ” across the lake, inclined their heads politely in 
the direction of the tea house and proceeded slowly around the 
lake in that direction. After the customary greetings the guests 
seated themselves on the floor 'while Mrs. Okuda served each in 
succession a cup of tea brewed according to the orthodox Japanese 
method. Each guest turned the cup around three times and then 
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drank the contents in three swallows. 1 1 the taste was satisfactory 
lie rendered etiusive thanks; if the contrary, his praise was teni- 
])ered somewhat. J he whole cerenionv consumed about twenty 
minutes, since the tea must he made alresh for each ^uest. The 
meaning of the various rites was exjilained in Ja])anese by Mrs. 
Okuda and interpreted in h'nglish by Mr. Matzuki. ddie latter 
also conducted the members of tbe ( iarden and their i^uests about 
the Japanese (jarden. explaining the symbolism of its various 
features. 

F()llo\vinj»* is the list of these w'uanus “ Days ” with the subjects 
and leaders, which was mailed to members early in Ajiril. Since 
tbe dates of dowering depend on the whin.s of tlu* weather, they 
are of necessity lentative. C ards announcing the debnite dates 
w'ere mailed a few days before each event. 

Friday, April ig. Daffodil Day. 

LeadcM* : Miss Hilda [.nines, F.K.H.S., ('hairman of the JFooklyn 
Holanic (iarden Governing Committee. 

(Tuesday, May 14. Date of Annual Spring Inspeetion.) 

1 ^'riday. May 24. Japanese (iarden Day. 

Leaders: Mr. L>. Matzuki, (Columbia University, and Mrs. 'L'suya Okuda. 
k'riday, Alay 31. Rock Garden Dav. 

Leader: Mr. Afontague L'ree, J loi ticuUurisl, F.rooklyn Holanic (iarden. 
I'ridaN', June 7. Iris LFiy. 

T^eader : Dr. (ieorge M. Reed, C urator, ]b*()()klyn Hotanic (iarden. 
Friday, June 14. Second Annual Inspection (»f the Rose* (iarden. 

l.eader: Dr. J. Horace Afcb'arland, Vice-President, American Rose So- 
ciety, tiarrisburg', Penna. 
l^'i'iday, September 6 Waier (iarden Dav. 

Leader: Mr. Charles 1 .. 'i ticker, .Specialist in Water Lilie.s and Water 
(iardeiis, Arlington, N. J. 

]Tida>, October 25. C'hrysanthenuni Day. 

Leader: Professor Hugh Findlay, Columbia Lniversily. 

It is a ])lcasure to add that the F'lower Days this va-T have en- 
joyed a greater jioimlarity than ever before, so that they seem now 
to have earned a place as regular events on the Ckirden’s calendar. 

Fifth National 2 hade Tree Conference 

I'he pur])Ose of this Conference, hekl bebruarv 7 ^ the 

Brooklyn Hotanic Garden, is .stated as follows: “ 1 'o stimulate 
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greater interest in the study of Shade Tree Problems. To ex- 
change ideas for enhancing the beauty and usefulness of shade 
trees. This is to be accomplished by holding meetings in diflferent 
cities where methods of shade tree preservation can be .studied ; 
by discussing information ; by cooperation with scientists engaged 
on tree problems.’’ 

The entire two days, from 10:30 Thursday morning, I'^ebruary 
7 until 6 p.m. Friday, were devoted to lectures and informal 
discussions on shade trees viewed from many different angles, 
such as the healing of wounds, fertilizing, spraying, fungous dis- 
eases, and insect troubles. One hundred and ten men and women 
from nine states and thirty-seven cities were present at the con- 
ference. They represented investigators, tree doctors,” and 
nurserymen from State Experiment Stations, colleges and univer- 
sities, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and private firms 
dealing with the care of .shade trees, tree surgery, and landscape 
gardening. A report of the proceedings, issued by the .Shade Tree 
Association, is now published. During the j)art on fungous dis- 
eases of trees, held Friday afternoon, 1 served as leader of the 
discussion. 

Publicity 

louring the year we i.ssued nineteen news releases comj)rising 
sixty-three typewritten pages describing events at the Garden. As 
in previous years, ]\lrs. Warner, of the Brooklyn Publicity Bu- 
reau, has coo])erated in this work. As a result we received from 
our clipping bureau 792 items from various metro])olitan.and other 
dailies telling of our activities. 

Editorial Work 

I have continued to serve on the editorial board of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Botany, but with the increasing pressure of my 
other work have been obliged to delegate a large part of the details 
to Miss Rusk. As editor of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Leaf- 
lets, I have to report that twelve numbers have been issued. T 
have also continued to serve as editor of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden Contributions, and as editor of the plant section of Gen- 
eral Biology of Biological Abstracts. 
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Miscellaneous 


Bureau of Infonnafion. Wc arc constantly receiving* rcc|nests 
£or information about plants, for advice as to their care, and for 
other assistance of various vSorts. For example, on the day this 
is written a messenger from a well kiK/wn rose grower on T.ong 
Island conies to us for advice as to the best methods for testing- 
soils; a resident of Brooklyn telephones us to iiKpiire how to get 
rid of vseale insects on her ivy, and how and when to divide ])rini- 
rose plants; anrl a pror(*ssor from a L'niversity comes to secure 
Specimens of pine needles of different species, in order that he 
may complete a key to the identification of the various kinds of 
pines by means of their needles. 

Post Card Bulletins. On February ^3 po^^ card bulletins were 
sent to members of the (jarden, announcing that the new seed 
raid nursery catalogs would be jilaced on ^he t'il)lcs in the library, 
March 4-(). On May 21 post card bulletins sent to members 
announced that over i,ooo chrysanthemum cuttings were available 


for distribution. 

Personal .Ictivilies. Tii early May, 1 represented the Garden 
at a nicctiii”- of the Cleaner J’.rooklyii Coininittee. Jn October 
] served at the Children’s Fair at the American Mnsenin of Nat- 
ural History as chairman of the jiid.ecs of the exhibits of plant 
and animal life for ehissroom use. During the year 1 save eight- 
een talks and addresses for various ort;anizations and insUtn- 
tions, and conducted two field trips for the Torrey I’.otamcal Clnh. 

Bov Scout Examinations. As usual, J have eondneted ex- 
aminations for Boy Scouts desirin- to obtain merit had,^es m 
conservation and forestry. 

Increased Personnel. The work of this department has been 
steadily increasing in all of its l.nanches since T joined t.ie siatf of 
the Garden in more th;in eight years ago. 

fore been fortunate in enlisting the services of -Miss Hilda Vilkon - 
erson as stenographer. Miss Vilkomerson commenced her dn- 

ties March i, 19^9- ^ i /inri'nfY 

Research. A report of my work in forest ,,athology dm in. 

the past year ajipears on jiages t)_’ -W*. 

Rcspecttii'dy snbmi'ted, 

Arthur 3 [ar.mount Gravus, 
Curator of Public Instruction. 
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SPECIMENS OF CEREALS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Dr. C. Stuart Gagrr, Director. 

Sir: I beg to submit the following special rc])ort for 1929. 

In cooperation with Dr. R. C. Benedict, I arranged two special 
meetings for the New York Association of Biology Teachers. 
Our first meeting was held on Saturday, October I2tli, and was 
planned primarily to show the sorghums and corn in the Experi- 
mental Field. At that time the crop was maturing and the various 
hybrids being grown in connection with our studies of smut re- 
sistance were in excellent condition for ol)servation. Several dif- 
ferent varieties of sorghum,- showing wide variations in plant 
characters, as well as the first generation hybrid plants, were l)eing 
grown. There was also a considerable number of second gen- 
eration progenies of hybrids which had been inoculated with the 
covered smut and which showed the inheritance of the smut- 
resistant quality. At the same tfme, Dr. Benedict had a series of 
types of the cabbage family, including the wild cabbage, cultivated 
cabbage, kohlrabi, brussels sprouts, and other members of the 
group. These were also at their best condition for a comparison 
of the great variation to be observed in a closely related group of 
plants. 

The second meeting was held in the Laboratory Building on 
November 23d, and was intended primarily for the examination 
of specimens of various cereals, with some emphasis on the gen- 
etic aspects. We prepared a large number of different types of 
specimens of wheat, oats, rye, barley, vsorghum, and corn, and 
put them on display. As a part of the same program. Dr. Ben- 
edict showed to those present his studies on ferns. 

Very great interest was aroused by the examination of the 
cereal specimens, and the possibility of their use in connection 
with the High School teaching of botany was taken up. These 
plants, although constituting the basal food plants of the world, 
were more or less unfamiliar to the high school teachers. Some 
of them had never seen wheat, oats, rye, barley, or sorghum. 
Corn was slightly familiar because of its appearance on the market. 

It was evident to those who attended the meetings that the 
material would prove very valuable in the instruction of the high 
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Fig. 12. Types of corn {Zca Mays'), prep-ired for High School demonstration. (6883.) 
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school students. Accordingly, plans were prej)ared and a large 
number of different types of specimens were arranged and supplied 
to the schools which desired them. Several of these specimens 
were mounted in glass-covered exhibition cases which displayed 
the material in a very satisfactory fashion. Test tubes also proved 
valuable containers for ceitain types of material. The only 
charge to the schools was the actual cost of the exhibition cases, 
test tube containers, and ears of corn varieties which had to be 
purchased from the dealers. 

Among the specimens exhilnted and later prepared for the 
schools were the following: 

1. Types of small cereals — 7 small bundles of heads, including 
wheat (awned and awnless) ^ barley (awned and awnless), oats, 
rye, and rice. 

2. Ty])es of wheat — one bundle each of 8 varieties showing 
the following characters : 

a. Awned, white, glabrous glumes 

b. Awnless, “ ‘‘ ^ 

c. Awned, brown, “ 

(L Awnless, 

c. y\wned, white, pubescent glumes 

/. Awnlcss, “ “ ' 

(j. Awned, brown, “ “ 

)i. 7\wnles.s, “ 

3. Sorghum hybrids and parents — Heads of Dawn Kafir, l^ed 
Amber Sc^rgo, and the first generation plant. 

4. Corn varieties — Ears of Yellow and White Dent, Yellow 
and White Flint, Sweet, Pop, Pod, and Indian Flour C'orn. These 
varieties showed the variation in color, shape of ear, and other 
characters. 

5. Corn hybrids — Ears of two parental varieties and the hybrid 
between them, showing the .segregation of the second generation 
endosperm characters. A number of different types of crosses 
were available, and the schools selected one or more for their 
purposes. 

In addition to the above, there were various miscellaneous speci- 
mens mounted in test tubes. One .set consisted of seven tubes of 
small cereals — a single head of each in a tube with some of the 
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grain fit the hottotii. A second series consisted of eight tubes of 
grain, including wheat (red and wliile grains), barley (hulled 
and hull-less grains), oats (black and white hulled grahis), rye, 
and rice. Other tubes contained the lieads of Kanred, Kubanka, 
and Marquis wheats and aUo specimens of wheat rust, wheat 
smut, oat smut, and barley smut. 

The seedlings of certain sorghum crosses have proved to Ije 
very interesting for observing the inheritance of the red and green 
color of seedlings. Seeds from the first generation ])lant for 
growing the second generation in order to obtain the segregation 
of red and green seedlings were furnished to many of the teachers ; 
about seventy-live packets of seed of the hybrid, together with 
each of the ])arents, were prepared. 

In the accompanying table thcp- are listed the High Schools 
which obtained the various specimens. I'here is also indicated 
a fairly complete summary of the dii’ferent types of material 
which we furnished. 68 exhibition cases, 12 Kiker mounts, and 
about 215 tubes containing miscellaneous material were prepared. 

Cereal Specimens — Ili(jli Schools 

Alexander Hamilton High Sclioof Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Krasnius Hall High .School, Jba^i^klyn, N. V. 

Flushing High School. Flushing, N. Y. 

Flaarcn High School, New York C'ity. 

James Afadison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Julia Richman High School, New York City. 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Port Richmond High School, Port Richmond, .S. 1 . 

Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 

Theodore Rr«)«;ev<'lt High School, N< w York City. 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wadleigh High School, New York City. 

Walton High .School, New York C.’ity. 

Number of 
.Schools Supplied 

"J'ypes of small cereals, in case 9 

Types of wheat, in case 9 

Sorghum hybrid and parents in case 

Corn varieties, in case 

Corn hybrids, in case (26 case.- i or m«*re per school) 

Types of wheat, barley, etc. in Riker Alounts ( IJ mounts i (^r 

more per school) ^ 

Test tube mount.s — Types of cereals, types of wheat, grain, dis- 
eases, etc. (215 tubes — 1 or min*e per school) 12 
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To a great extent the materials supplied were the by-products 
of our research. These various cereals were grown in connection 
with our investigations, and surplus material was secured. It is 
noteworthy that such material has found a demand in connection 
with the high school instruction in botany and that it thus serves 
a very useful purpose. 

Some of the material to supplement what we had was obtained 
from other sources. Through the cooperation of the Office of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, U. S. Department of Agriculture, we 
obtained some sorghums from their Field Stations in Kansas and 
Oklahoma ; Dr. L. R. Waldron of the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station supplied us with some fine material of Ku- 
banka and Marquis wheats. Varieties of corn were secured from 
different growers, but the hy])rids were grown at the Garden. 

Respect fully submitted, 

George M. Reed, 
Curator of Plant Pathology. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF ELEMENTARY IN- 
STRUCTION FOR 1929 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Dirixtor. 

Sir: 1 hereby present the eighteenth annual report from the De- 
partment of Elementary Instruction under the following headings. 

Class Work 

This might well be divided into four parts, as follows: visiting 
classes, extension classes, children's vSaturday classes, and chil- 
dren's outdoor garden classes. 

Visiting Classes 

The work in our visiting classes for this season has been most 
successful in respect to the quality of work and the demand for 
it. The attendance has been greatly reduced, due to the fact that 
for several years we have put a strong emphasis on our desire 
to have smaller numbers in groups, and to encourage groups 
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coming over a period of several weeks. Tti this way a body of 
knowledge hiis been l)iiilt up for each group and greater help 
has been given to the schools for their work in geography and 
nature study, so that during i9-9’ ^'ki*sses of forty to fifty indi- 
viduals each have been coming, rather tlun groups of from eighty 
to one bundled and fifty oi more, such as we liave had in years 
])ast. l^ighteen different schools have availed themselves of this 
grouji system of visiting class work. It might be of intere^^t here 
to note that the emphasis ])laced upon this phase of the work at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is eciually stressed at the Field 
Aluscum in Chicago. typical lists of lessons gi\’en in a series 
are as follows : 

Firm Grads 
Spriuij 

1. Dcmoristraticju lessons on seed planting 

2. Soil (Experiments) 

3. Seed planting (Cireenhonsc) 

4. Trees (Outdoor excursion) 

5. Seed pricking (Greenhouse) 

0. Seed dispersal (Grounds) 

7. Seeds (Demonstration) 

8. Spring: Wild and Garden Flowers (Lantern talk) 

(). Flowers and plants for classrooms (Demonstration with material) 

10. Meaning of a flower 

11. Spring walk (Tree walk) 

12 . Japanese (Jarden (Outdoor excursion) 

JcNicR lIrr.iT School 
Spring 

1. Demonstration lessons f)n r»eed planting ( (jreenhouse) 

2. Soil (1 experiments) 

3. Seed planting (Greenhouse) 

4. Seed pricking (Greenhouse) 

5. Trees (Outdoor excursion) 

■ 6. F'erms and functions of leaves ( IUucp’*ir.ts) 

7. Seeds 

8. Field trii) — Ecology (Ciroiiiuls) 

9. House plants (Demonstration) 

10. Shrubs (Grounds) 

11. Story of plant life (Lantern talk) 

12. Spring walk 
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Sjxth Grade 

Fall 

1. How to make cuttings (Greenhouse work) 

2. Bulbs for classroom planting (Demonstration) 

3. Planting bulbs (Greenhouse) 

4. Economic plants (lecture and visit to Economic greenhouse) 

5. Potting cuttings (Greenhouse) 

6. Trees familiar to Brooklyn boys and girls (Excursions on the grounds) 

7. hvxcursions to discover plants of different countries (Economic green- 

house) 

8. House plants (Lecture and greenhouse work) 

P. S. 4, whicli has been sciKling a class of children for tliis 
intensive work for two years, asked to have some pictures taken, 
showing the opportunities offered by us to public schools. The 
pictures were added to a book they had prepared for a school 
in Italy, the Scuola Elenientare DeAniicis,'' in Rome. 

The work of visiting classes for the year 192c) was in charge 
of the Acting- Assistant Curator. 

Extension Classes 

P.xtension classes have been carried on as appeared in the Pros- 
])ectus of Courses. 

Tlie H2, Nature Study class, has l>een divided into two sections 
so that tlie classes may receive the benefits of individual, personal 
attention. One of the requirements of the work is for each class 
member to take over some section of the grounds, making a special 
.study of trees, shrul)s, weeds, and flowering plants on the given 
.section. This work is possible to carry out only when classes 
arc in small groups. 

B3, the beginners’ greenhouse .section, registered ninety-nine 
students — the largest class in this subject ever held at the Ih'ooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 


Children’s Saturday Classes 

I should like to call to your attention a new plan we have called 
the grou]) plan, used in our 1929 fall classes. The children were 
placed in groups according to age and length of time spent in 
study at the Garden. There were foitr of these groups for the 
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Class from Public School i8. Brooklyn, studying fruits of trees at the Botanic Garden. (6620.) 
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early morning period, and four for the second period. Each 
group met with a different teacher for four consecutive Saturdays. 
J^'ach teacher represented a subject, for example, greenhouse, out- 
door work, classroom exi>eriments, and clubroom investigation. 
In order that each teacher’s work should not stand out as a 
separate entity, but appear as a part of the whole, a common 
theme was chosen, namely, nature’s plans for winter. 

This group plan has worked well and was much enjoyed \yy 
the children. At the end of four weeks a questionnaire was given 
in order to find out the children’s reaction to the plan. One hun- 
dred children received this questionnaire. Younger children were 
not asked to fill it out for various reasons. The result was as 
follows : 

6o per cent, of the children enjoyed most their greenhouse work. 

20 per cent, preferred classroom experiments. 

II per cent, voted for outdoor study. 

9 per cent, liked best the work in connection with the clubroom and the 
reference books kept in that room. 

Children’s Outdoor Garden 

One hundred seventy-six children were in the outdoor garden. 
On account of the season’s drought, it was a very poor season for 
work, and the lack of fertility in our soil was plainly demonstrated, 
so that toward the end of the summer, the gardens were given 
up, manure plowed in, and winter rye planted. 

Because of the poor season more work than usual was done 
on allied garden subjects, such as insect pests, animal study, etc. 
Terraria of woody plants and mosses were set up, the grounds 
studied, and a special feature made of the Shakespeare Garden. 
In midsummer an exhibit was set up in the house of all the dif- 
ferent phases of this work. It was entirely an exhibit of the 
children’s own planning and consisted of collections, models, in- 
sect mounts, and intensive study of special features, such as the 
Shakespeare Garden and perennial border. 

The Boys Cup for 1929 was presented by the Garden Teachers 
Association to John Degen, and the Girls Cup presented by Mrs. 
Glentworth R. Butler to Mary MePike of Barnard College. 
Silver and bronze medals were given as usual. 
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Seed Work 

This year 797,664 packets of seeds were distrihiitcd, which 
is nearly 240,000 more than were distrilnited last year. This 
number of packets represents nearly 265,000 children, 6,621 
teachers, and 437 schools. 

Distribution of Nature Materials 

Under this headin^r T should like to call to your atttention the 
enormous amount of nature material and livino- ])lants which 
goes out from this de])artment annually. 

During the year i()2() more mateiial was distributed by the 
Department of Elementary Instruction than ever before in its 
history. Nearly 4,000 potted ])lants were sent to schools, not for 
aesthetic ])urposes, but tor delinile study. 'This represents over 
^.000 teachers and nearly 2(K),ooo children. Hants are still pre- 
sented to classes to l)e taken back to schools largely for decorative 
purposes. Over 300 such ])lants were sent out to 66 schools, rep- 
resenting over 20,000 children and over 500 teachers. 

It might be of interest to note here that from our instruction 
greenhouses through our teachers’ classes and our children’s 
clas.ses, and the schools sending classes for intensive study, over 

22.000 plants have gone out. Tlu‘. sum total of all this work 
represents nearly 27,000 ])lants, over 5,000 teachers, and nearly 

250.000 children. This iigure does not take into account the ])er- 
ennials and annuals supi)lied to our school gardens of Brooklyn. 
This year we presented nearly 8,000 of these plants to 26 of our 
school gardens, representing help to over 1,000 teachers and more 
than 50,000 children. 

The following letter from one of the schools is typical of those 
received by us in connection with ihis work of ]dant distribution. 

P. S. 46, 

Borough oh P>rooklyn, 

A'iarch j8, 1029. 

My dear Mis SJiazu: 

All of us here feel that the surpass of our Nature Room is due to your 
great interest and generosity. The v.i'ildreii hr e to go to it and learning 
about the specimens is a pleasure and nut a task for ilicm. 
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We want you to know that we appreciate very much all you have clone 
for us. 


Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Elizabeth H. Ellis, 
Principal. 


This work alone makes heavy demands upon the time of the 
department and upon the g^reenhouse space given to us. We 
feel that it is one of our greatest contributions to the schools of 
Brooklyn, but I think it should be held in mind that the mere 
mechanics of this part of our work represents a great drain upon 
time. It might be of interest to some to see a partial calendar 
of work done in our instruction greenhouses. 


January-March 

Begonia seedlings started 

(Almost 1,000 begonia plants were raised) 

Cuttings taken of ivy, impatiens, cuphea, and other stock plants 
Pansies and perennials planted for the children’s garden 
Bulbs brought in from the pit 

(Over 800 bulbs brought to blcx)m and distributed) 

Apkil-Jitne 

Fern plants putted for fall stock 
(2,000 in number) 

Annuals, planted in spring classes, raised 
Perennials, planted in spring classes, raised 
Annual seedlings distributed for school gardens 
Plants supplied to nature rooms 


J uly-September 

Desert plant stock tripled by means of cuttings 

October-Dece m ber 
Plants started from seedlings for winter bloom 

Begonia plants and others brought in from the outdoor garden, cut back 
for winter stock 
Ferns repotted 
Desert plant cuttings potted 
Cuttings made to increase stock 


Exhibits 

Thirty- four exhibits were set up during the year which brought 
us in contact with over 45,000 children. These exhibits were 
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almost entirely those sent to schools for use of the entire school 
or to school nature rooms or to the School Nature League. 
Among those of special interest were the following. 

The exhibit set up for the (iirl Scouts at the I'hirtcenth Armory in May. 
This consisted of model i^rcmnds with a lake, vef?etable j^arden, and 
flower garden, and utilized seedlings raised in our greenhouse. 

The exhibits which were set up Saturda> mornings throughout the spring 
in the clubroom were : 

Plants blooming in the greenhouse 
Early twigs, showing buds 
Twigs for indoor forcing 

Tree exhibit (showing leaves, twigs, pictures of whole trees, and fruit 
of each) 

Economic plants 

Early blooming trees and shrubs 
Twigs in leaf 

Interesting plants in the greenhouse 
A bud exhibit 

An exhibit with pictures showing activities of early spring in other parts 
of the United States in agriculture and forestry 

Special Departmental Features 

Miss Ifammoml, Assistant C’urator of h'Jcmentary Instruction, 
was granted a continued leave of absence until Sejdember i, 193^). 

'The Curator of Elementary Instruction has written a series of 
tliirty-seven articles for the New York Sun, and si.x articles for 
The /American Home besides other publications. 

The Acting Assistant C nrator lias prepared a “ List of Jk)oks 
on Gardening and Botanical Nature Study.'' 

The Alfred T. White Scholarship this year was awarded to 
Rosemary Kennelly, a so[)homore at St. Joseph's C\)llege for 
Women. 

The Girl Scouts of Red Bank, New Jersey, carried on a demon- 
stration Scout garden. Miss Sargent, of our de])artm(Mit, was 
assigned to assist in this work and supervise it, going once every 
two weeks to Red Bank. She also carried on the little garden 
at the Brooklyn Home for Consum])tives under the aus])ices of 
the Brooklyn Branch, National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild. 

The Curator of Elementary iiuTruction was given a five munths' 
leave of absence. Because of this an extra assistant was ai)pointed, 
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the additional funds for salary beings contributed by members of 
the Garden who have been especially interested in the work of 
this department. 

Personal Activities 

I continued to act as Honorary Secretary of the National Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild. 

I served on the Executive IVjard of the Campfire Girls; the 
Board of Directors of the Coordinating Council on Nature Ac- 
tivities; the Board of Directors of the School Nature League; as 
one of the Directors of the School Garden Association, and as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Nature Study Society. Tn 
the latter capacity, I attended the December meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and submitted my Secretary's and 'JYeasurer's Reports at 
that time. I also served on the Program Committee for that 
meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ellen Eddy Stiaw, 
Curator of Elementary Instruction, 


REPORT OF TIT]^ CURATOR OF PLAN 1 \S FOR 1929 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I beg to submit herewith my re])ort for the year 1929. 

Collections 

We received plants of Microcycas from Cuba, so now we have 
eight of the nine genera of Cycads, lacking only Stangcria. Many 
of the new plants received were roses. Collections of Seclum and 
Thymus were increased. Every year we obtain numerous herbace- 
ous plants, but nearly as many die out. To increase the variety of 
these plants special conditions such as shade, water, sand, lime- 
stone, etc., would be desirable, but this extension is not possible 
with present gardening force. 
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Fig. '4- Tree study in the Botanic Garden. Small Group Work. The pupils are supplied with Guide Sheets 

('6475. > 
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Iris Plantations 

Under Dr. Reed’s supervision several beds in the Iris Section 
were replanted with varieties of Tall Bearded Iris during the past 
season. Many of these beds had been idle for one or more years, 
the old plantings having been taken up, partly because of their 
crowded condition and partly because of prevalent diseases. The 
newly set plants started off in vigorous growth and there is every 
indication of abundant bloom during the coming season. 

A good many varieties of Tall Bearded Iris were received in 
exchange, mainly for wSiberian and Japanese varieties. Mr. L. F. 
Hoyt, East Aurora, N. Y., sent us 4 varieties; Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith, Lowell, Mass., supplied us with t8 varieties, including 
2 of her own seedlings; and Col. J. C. Nicholls, Ithaca, N. Y., 
sent us 6 varieties. 

We have also added to our collection of the Pogocyclus Iris and 
related forms. The former are particularly interesting because of 
their hybrid character. Col. J. C. Nicholls sent us 3 varieties; 
Mr. F. X. Schreiner, St. Paul, Minn., sent us 12 varieties; and 
Mr. Howard Weed, Beaverton, Ore., supplied us with 11 varieties 
of the Pogocyclus group. 

In addition to the above, several species and varieties belonging 
to the Oncocyclus and bulbous groups of Irises were obtained 
from C. G. Van Tubergen Ltd. of Haarlem, Holland, and Fr. 
Vester & Co. of Palestine. 

Phanerogamic Herbarium 

Among collections received were the following: 170 specimens, 
mostly ferns from Miss E. M. Kittredge, Vermont; nearly 2,000 
Long Island plants and 1,000 Brazilian ])lants collected by Mr. 
Norman Taylor; 243 specimens from Alaska, collected by Mrs. 
Ynes Mexia, presented by Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen, who met 
Mrs. Mexia while traveling in Alaska; 300 specimens from W. A. 
Schipp in British Honduras; 226 from the University of Cluj, 
Roumania, and 250 arctic plants from Germany. No mounting 
has been done as the herbarium cases are nearly filled. 
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Cryptogamic Herbarium 

Dr. Kccd reports that the following speeinieiis were added to 
the fungus collection of the CryjUogainic [lerl)ariuni during the 
past year: 

3J9 specimens hy purchase 
213 “ “ exchange 

->,705 “ gift 

In turn, we sent to correspondents i<So s])eciinens. 

Air. Charles C. Tlanmer, Fishers Island, N. Y., gave us his 
collection of 2,705 specimens. 'Fhe collection included a large 
number of s])ecies of Agarics and related higher forms of fungi. 
Mr. Ilanmer has been a collector of this grouj^ of fungi for many 
years, the majority of his specimens having been secured in C‘(MI- 
nectieut. Many, however, were obtained Ihrough exchange with 
correspondents, llis material arrived in excellent condition and 
is available for students of the higher fungi. 

Conservatories 

T.oan of Plant --On September 17, Air. Fdward C*. A. Olson, 
of Brooklyn, brought to the l)Otanic (iarden for temporary exhil)it 
in our conservatories, a beautiful llowering s])ecimen of Hac- 
mantiuis albiflos, a South .African plant of the Amaryllis k'amily. 
.Suhsecjuently, Mr. Olson ])rcsented two smaller sjurimens of this 
s])ecies as a gift to the (iarden. 

Chocolate Tree in lUooin. — During October, the chocolate tree 
{Tlicohronhi cacao), a lU'tive of tropical America, was in full 
bloom in the hlconomic House, and many classes from the inihlic 
schools came to sec it. As is well known, this ])lant hears its 
flowers on the old wood, including the branches, larger liml)s, 
and the trunk, where the flowers extend down nearly to the 
ground. This is contrary to the method of most ])lants wh ch l)(‘ar 
their flowers at the tips or along the sides (T the new growth of 
the given year. 

Transparem ics. — A number of illustrations were selected to 
make enlarged transparencies economic plants, d'hree large 
drawings were nearly completed by Miss Aland If. Purdy t(^ 
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illustrate fossil plants for the livolution Exhibit. These trans- 
parencies are to be hung in the conservatories back of the living 
plants so as to make the exhibits more instructive. 

Need of Rearrangement. — In order to make the conservatories 
more effective educationally, a rearrangement is desirable. Plans 
for this were instigated in December, in anticipation that they 
may be put into effect in 1930. 

Lectures and Classes 

Following Dr. Graves’s lecture on water life, I gave two lectures 
in March on “ The Story of Plant and Animal Evolution.” As- 
sisted by Miss Hester M. Rusk, I gave eight field lessons on 
“ Spring Flowers and Ferns ” during May and June. 

International Seed Exchange 

Distribution of Cactus Seeds 

In our International Seed Exchange list for 1929 were included 
seeds of Cacti collected in the summer of 1928 in Arizona. The 
distribution of these seeds to foreign countries has attracted con- 
siderable attention. Cli])pings concerning it have been received 
from newvspapers in New Orleans, La. (Picayune), Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Star)f Detroit, Mich. (Free Press), Independence, Mo. 
(Examiner), Amarillo, Texas (News), Mar(|uette, Mich. (Jour- 
nal), Norwich, Conn. (Bulletin), and Paterson, N. J. (Call), 
besides the Metropolitan press. 

Summer Seed Collecting 

The largest foreign demand, very naturally, is for seeds of 
native American plants. In order to meet this demand more 
generously, collectors have been in the field during the past summer 
as follows (in addition to collections in the Botanic Garden) : 
Mr. J. P. Anderson, ^llaska; Miss Belle H. Burr, N civfoundland ; 
Mr. I^orentz Cantor, Neio Jersey; Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Maine; 
Dr. iMfred Gundersen, Catskill Mountains ; Students of Prof. 
D. B. Swingle, Montana. 
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Extent of Distribution 

111 his report, appended hereto, the Horticulturist notes that 
over 3 > 3 ^ seed packets were distributed. W e are now in re^c^ular 
exchange with 145 foreign gardens. 


Labels and Signs 

Labels and signs were made by our labeler, Mr. Jobu McCallum, 
as follows : 


Steel labelb for herbaceous beds 20tS 

Family labels for beds 106 

l^ead labels for wocxly plants po 

Lead labels for rock garden 224 

Small wood labels 44,S 

Large wood labels 42 

Wooden signs 60 

Cardboard signs 176 


Total 1,354 

Also numerous miscellaneous numbers and signs. 


A number of the larger trees in tbe garden were marked by 
labels on the trunks. 


Statistics 


Species or 


nng Plants Received: 

Plants 

varieties 

By exchange 

237 

ib3 

By gift 

7«() 

145 

B}^ purchase 

23,707 

60J 

Derived from .seed 

211 

21 1 

By collection 

H) 

10 


Total 24,(145 

Living Plants Distributed : 

To members 

Seed Packets Distributed : 

By exchange 

Seed Packets Received: 

By exchange 

By gift 

By purchase 


i,(;oo 

.303 

967 

?6 

158 


Total 


1,1.51 
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Herbarium Specimens Received: 


By exchange 591 

By gift 286 

By purchase 795 

By collection 2,870 

Total 4.542 


Respectfully siil unit ted, 

Alfred Gundersen, 
Curator of Plants. 


REPORT OF THE HORTICULTURIST AND HEAD 
GARDENER FOR 1929 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I beg to submit herewith my report for the year ending 
Decenil)er 31, 1929. 

Personnel 

Two men were added to the gardening force on May ist. 
This ])rings the number of employees under this heading up to 
nine. As compared with 1927 this represents an increase of 
three men, but as the Rose Garden demands the time of two men, 
with occasional extra help throughout the growing season, the 
net increase in labor available for general upkeep of conservatories 
and grounds is slight. Half the time of one gardener. Miss 
SutclilTe, was available for work in the Rock Garden during the 
growing season as in 1928. 

Mr. Clement C. Agate, foreman gardener (outdoors), resigned 
his position March 31st, 1929. Mr. (korge R. Bishop was ap- 
pointed in his place on April ist, 1929. 

The Passing of the Horse 

The small tractor (adapted by our own men to serve both for 
plowing and trucking) and the motor cultivator purchased late 
in 1928 have greatly expedited our work and enabled us to dispense 
with horses entirely. 
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View in the Rose Garden. June. Last view of Mt. Prospect W'ater Tower, taken down since this 

photograph was made. (6892.) 
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General Systematic Section 

Five beds along the brook, formerly occupied by Iris, were 
planted in the fall with Globe Flower, Trollius; Columbine, 
Aquilegia ; Plume Poppy, Bocconia ; herbaceous Spiraea ; and 
Astilbe. These are all ornamental plants of garden importance 
and are located near their respective plant family beds. 

Three new beds of irregular shape were made in the Malvaceae 
Family and planted with garden varieties of hollyhock and marsh- 
mallow. The species bed was remade to harmonize with the new 
beds. 

A hedge of Hypericum dcnsiflorum was planted to mark the 
south edge of the aisle between the Malvales and Violales. 

In the above Order a bed was constructed and planted with the 
interesting Gordonia alatamaha, and two beds were made and 
planted with one thousand pansy plants. 

Two beds for the accommodation of the Primulaceac and Plum- 
baginaceae were remade so as to conform more harmoniously with 
the surrounding topography. 

The vsmall bed of Ahclia grandiflora made such a charming dis- 
play in 1928 that it was greatly enlarged and thirty additional 
plants set out. 

Twenty-four varieties of Canna were added to our collection. 

Bulb Planting 

More than fourteen thousand Crocus conns were planted 
amongst the shrub honeysuckles and in weak spots of the existing 
Crocus groups in the vicinity of the Flatbush Avenue service 
entrance. 

The garden varieties of tulip in the two beds near the White 
Oak Circle were taken up and replaced with new bulbs — about 
fourteen hundred bulbs in fifty-nine varieties being used. 

Rock Garden 

In addition to numerous alpine and rock plants derived from 
seed or purchase, the following bulbs suitable for rock garden 
adornment were planted during the summer and fall : 
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8oo Crocus (autumn ])l()ominft') in 8 si)ccic.s and varieties 
800 Crocus spring- !)!()( nning) in 10 species and varieties 
450 Chionodoxa (“Glory of the Snow”) in 5 species and varieties 
250 Muscari (Grape Hyacinth) in ii species and \arieties 
150 Narcissus in 3 species 
125 Galanthus (Snowdrop) in 5 species 
75 Tulipa in 3 species' 

140 Miscellaneous Bulhs from Palestine in 10 species and varieties 
i(X) Kranthis Tuher^eni (Winter Aconite) 

100 Fritillaria Melea^ris (Guinea-hen Flower) 

Rose Garden 

Alxnit seven luindred new rose i)laii... were set out diirinj]^ the 
sprint)^ and fall. The beds of hybrid tea, hybrid i)erpetiial, tea, 
J^oiirl)on, and China roses are now complete with the exception 
of a few varieties, diOicuIt to obtain, that arc re(|nired to complete 
the chronolo|L(ical sequence. 

Considerable dirficulty has been experienced in ohtainint; all the 
species roses desired for plantiipi^ the side borders that extend all 
around the .garden. It will probably be a matter of several years 
before it is ])ossil)le to get all the s])ecies we want. As the frame 
of foliage ])rovided by these s])ecies roses is very important in 
adding to the appearance of the rose garden, it was decided to 
sjwead out the s])ecies and varieties we already have and, by the 
use of duplicates, eliminate the spotty appearance that has hitherto 
existed. About half of this work was carried out in the fall when 
freezdng weather put a sto]) to operations. 

ddie museum bank iiniiK^diately north of the rose garden was 
planted with about a hundred climbing roses in ten varieties and 
thousands of plants of Pad.ysandni tcriiiijialis were set out to jiro- 
vide a ground cover until the roses fill theii' allotted s])ace. 

Ornamental Planting 

For a number of years the azalea planting at the Richard ^^oung 
gate has been unsatisfactory, because of the distressing juxtaposi- 
tion of difficult colors, the mixture of varieties, the crowded con- 
dition of some varieties, and the death of others, io rciiiedy 
this condition involved the lahelh^ig (during the blossoming sea- 
son) and replanting (in early fall) of over six hundred hushes. 
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This was clone in 1929. Two hundred Kalinia angnstifolia were 
planted as an irregular border around Azalea Knoll and ten 
large pin oaks were planted to give shade and protection to this 
area. 

The construction of the new gale made necessary the removal 
and replanting of a number of shrubs in the vicinity. Two holes, 
14 feet in diameter and 2X> feet deep, on either side of the arch, 
w^re dug by our men for the reception of two pin oaks each 35 
feet high, planted by Hicks Nurseries from whom they were pur- 
chased. 

The worn-out wire fence that protected the planting on both 
sides just inside the entrance _was replaced by hedges of Berber is 
TJmnhergii minor. 

The Lilac Triangle was extended south to the west entrance 
of the Rose Garden. This accommodated fifty plants from our 
own nursery. The peninsula north of the triangle, after extensive 
grading, was ])lanted with thirty-nine purchased plants. 

The bed of lily-of-the-valley, given in 10^25 by Mrs. Frederick 
W. Row’c, was replanted and extended to cover more than doul)le 
its original area. 

On the border mound adjacent to the lily-of-the-valley bed one 
hundred and fifty Acanfhopanax pcntaphylla were set out to block 
unauthorized passageways. 

The two rows of Ginkgo biloba planted on the eastern end of the 
Museum bank, which had made poor growth, were amalgamated in 
one row and the row left vacant planted with twenty-five Populns 
Eugenei. Five hundred privet Imshes were plantecl along the 
boundary fence to further screen the unfinished face of the Mu- 
seum from the Garden. 

The soil was im])rovcd, and plantings made, around the 
eight new drinking^ fountains. The following material was 
used: 100 Berberis TJmnbergii, 25 Rhamnus cathartica, 15 Mains 
atrosanguinea, 10 Syringa vulgaris, according to the Plant Family 
area in which the respective fountains are located. 

The display of hardy chrysanthemums proved to be so popu- 
lar last year that the plantings were increased this year by 
providing an additional bed about seventy-five feet long con- 
taining 1,375 plants in twenty-five varieties. 



About fifty square yards of ground in the vicinitv of the 
Alfred 1 . White ATemorial were ])re])ared for the ])lantine[‘ (jf 
Rhododendrons, in the spring* of 1930, ])y dio-o-in^- U) a depth 
of two feet and mixing*- in sand and peat moss. 


Miscellaneous 

hifteeii hundred feet of trench was du*;’ l>y our men for the 
installation of irrigation pipes to cover the North Addition. 
Connection was made a\ ith existim^ .garden mains and, on 
b.astern Parkway, with a new sixteen inch main of the 1 )e- 
])artment of Water Su])t)ly. d'his main is laid under the side- 
walk alon^- the south side of the Jkarkway. 

J renches for water and sewer connections for ei^ht bubbler 
drinkiiij^ fountains were duj^, conciete leases cast, and the 
pedestals set up in readiness for the ])lumber. Concrete idat- 
forms and “ ste])])in^- blocks” were also made for the above. 

'Fwelve concrete-and-wood garden benches, desi.i>ned by our 
landscape architect, were set iq) and concrete ])latfornis made 
for eleven of tlunn. 

The foundation was made, concrete mountin.q- cast, and the 
metate bird bath installed in the Rose Carden. 

C<mcrete foundations and bases were mavle and four addi- 
tional pillar^ erected at the inside ends of th(‘ north per<>()la 
of the Rose Garden. 

Concrete fence posts were cast and set up on to]) of the 
Museum embankment op])osite the Rose Carden, d'his fence 
is designed to carry climbinj:^ roses, and will mask an awk- 
ward grade. 

A section of roadway of tar macadam was laifl over the 
north Jenkins bridge and its approaches. 

The steps of granite blocks leading from the walk to the 
top of the reservoir bank were reset in cement on a foundation 
of ashes. 

Seed and Plant Distribution 

Tn connecLion Avith tlie I nternati''nal Seed b.xchange. 3.303 
])ackets of seeds, chiefly of he.baceous plants, were distributed 
to foreign and domestic bcjtanic gardens, and U) other mslv 
tutions and individuals during the spring of 1929. 

8 
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One thousand nine hundred plants of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and hardy asters were distributed to Botanic Garden 
members. 

Propa^^ating^ material, sufficient to provide two thousand 
buds, of the Rose ‘'Max Graf’’ was supplied to one of the 
liberal donors of roses to the Rose Garden. 

Personal Activities 

I attended the meeting of the Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil at Ottawa on Mar. 13-14. 

I am continuing to serve on the Plant Registration Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Gardeners and, in Au- 
gust, was appointed on the International Peace Garden Com- 
mittee of the above organization f 

Respectfully submitted, 

Montague Free, 
Horticulturist and Head Gardener. 


REPORT OF THE TJlB^ARfAN FOR 1929 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: Herewith is submitted the report on the condition and work 
of the library for the year 1929. 

The present librarian began his duties on October i, and is 
the fifth regular appointee since the library was established in 1911. 
From a modest beginning in one small room and without a -book 
to form even the nucleus of a library, it has grown steadily during 
the nineteen years with an average of more than one thousand 
accessions per year. Fortunate in its librarians during the forma- 
tive period, its largest and most substantial growth has taken 
])lace under the guidance of Miss Ray Simpson who resigned at 
the end of June after continuous service as librarian for thirteen 
years. Miss Simpson summarizes her administration as follows : 

Final Report of Miss Simpson 

" In presenting my last report as librarian, it may be of interest 
to glance in retrospect over the thirteen years of my stay at the 




Fig. 1 6 . Spiketail (Stiichyurus praccox) , in iuU bloom. General Systematic Section of the Plantations. April 4. 

Cf. Fig. 17. (6/So.) 
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Garden. When 1 arrived, there were in the li])rary 3,804 volumes 
and 5,885 pamphlets. There were 224 serial publications re- 
ceived regularly, 150 of these being received in exchange. Thir- 
teen years later the volumes in the library number 14,003, and 
the pamphlets 9,863. There are 950 titles in our current serial 
and i:)eriodical file, of which 685 are received in exchange. Not all 
of these serials issue numbers each year, but in 1928 the library 
received numbers or parts of 872 serials and periodicals aggregat- 
ing 7,393 separate pieces. From January to June, 1929, num- 
bers or parts totalling 3,378 were received from 607 serials and 
periodicals. 

“The readers in the library for 1915 numbered 1,027, while 
the number for 1928 was 6,283. Books lent to members of the 
Garden staff numbered 246 in 1915, and 1,101 in 1928. 

“ For the ten-year period covering 1916-1926, 2,135 volumes 
were sent to the bindery. For the period covering 1927-1929, 
2,619 volumes were bound. In the main, the volumes bound in 
1927-1929 were serials, thousands of agricultural experiment 
station publications and U. S. documents. 

“ In these thirteen years the aim of the director and the librarian 
has been to complete the files of periodicals, serials and society 
ti'ansactions. The lilirary today is rich in these completed sets, 
many of which, as well £is the greater number of the works in 
our special collection of incunabula and Pre-Tdnnaean works, were 
purchased with the income from the Benjamin Stuart Gager 
Memorial Fund, given for this purpose. 

“ Attention may be called to the physical expansion of the 
library. In 1917 the library moved from the one room which it 
had occui)ied to its present quarters, consisting of a main reading 
room with its shelves of books and serials, two stack-rooms and a 
library office which also serves as a work room. 

“ The principal piece of work we set before us for accomplish- 
ment during 1929 was the binding of as many agricultural experi- 
ment station j^ubli cations as possible. From January to June, 
1,282 volumes, of which 421 were serials and 86 [ agricultural 
experiment station publications, were forwarded to the binder. 
In order to bind into volumes the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion annual reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., 10,837 parts were 
collated and prepared for the bindery. 
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“The librarian compiled Brooklyn Botanic (kirdcn f.caflcts. 
Series X\T1, nos. 1-3, dated AjM-il 3, Kjjg, enlilled ‘A Selected 
Idst of Publications on Gardening and W ild Mowers.' An edi- 
torial comment regarding this list appeal'd in the American 
Library As.sociation “Book List’' for lime, \^)2C). The Mac- 
millan C'ompany asked for :opies to be flistribiited to public li- 
braries by tbeir salesmen in tbeir several territories, and also 
requested permission to jilace a number on the table containing 
their books on gardening at the annual meeting of the American 
Library yXssociation in Washington, 1'). (/. d'be C'bief of the 
C.irculation Department of the New York Public Library also 
desired us to forward copies so that he could distribute them to 
various branches of the New \’ork Public Library. 

“ 'idle librarian com])iled also, at the re(|ues^ of our horticul- 
turist, a list of several hundred horticultural organizations in the 
United ^States for the use of the National ;\ssociation of 
Gardeners. 

“ The nursery and seed catalogues have been rearranged in two 
new vertical tiles which will greatly facilitate their use. 

“ wS])ecial exhibits of books were arranged for the Annual 
Spring lns])ecti()n and for each of the Mower Days, and of seed 
and nursery catalogues during the week of March 4 to 9. Si)ecial 
notices were sent to all P>otanic Gard(‘n members calling attention 
to the (iisijlay of catalogues.” 

'['he above brief and characteristically mcxlest report falls far 
short of conveying an adecjuate impression of the amount of 
devotion and })ainstaking labor which the writer must have given 
to bringing the library to its i^resent state. 

Use of the Library 

The total recorded use of the library for the year 1929 was 
5,396 and the number of hooks lent to the (lardeii stalf 901. io 
one accustomed to the work of a busy public reference library, 
this record seems .small. However, one has to keeji in mind that 
much of the u.se of a general public library is hurried and super- 
ficial while, in a highly specialized library like our own, the ^ xact 
reverse is true. In addition to a. use by the curators and Garden 
.staff who are engaged in .scientific research and educational vmix. 
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its privileges are taken advantage of by teachers, students, writers, 
business organizations and various members of the community who 
are interested in plant life. The following are a few' examples of 
the use made of the library by the public during the past year: 
the librarian of a large business corporation in Manhattan com- 
piled a “ Bibliography on petroleum products as insecticides,” 
which was based largely on material in this library; the author of 
the- article on botany for the 1929 edition of the New International 
Yearbook secured his data from the library's current publications; 
a local physician used our books in making a study of fungus dis- 
eases of plants for the purpose of discovering possible analogies 
to similar growths in human beings; a teacher requested a list of 
books to be used in identifying the seeds of weeds found in the 
locality of Brooklyn; investigators from the research department 
of a large fruit importing company made a study of the use of 
potassium for fertilizing purposes; a vsculptor used illustrations 
of the European willow for decorative motives on a monument; 
a landowner in Connecticut sought information on the possibility 
of growing bamboo ; several illustrators at different times used 
pictures of flowers ; a local drug company asked for a list of books 
containing good drawings of medicinal plants; an investigator 
from a well-known research institute made a preliminary survey 
for a projected series of experiments with tea and coflPee in rela- 
iton to health. 

Other topics on which information was given were: growing 
of narcissi, care of rubber plants, culture of honeysuckle, ever- 
greens used as hedges, flower shows, cultivation of ginseng, his- 
toric trees, plant coloration, care of ferns, where to purchase 
orchids, plant genetics, teaching of botany, a(|uatic plants, rock 
gardens, garden furnishings, iris cultivation, peach tree diseases, 
flower arrangement, treatment of black rot in delphiniums, ])()ols 
and water gardens, wood destroying insects, spraying a])ple trees, 
biographical sketches of various botanists. 

An instance showing the practical use of the Pre-Linnean books 
was the following: a visitor wished information on the history of 
the microscope, especially experiments by Robert Hooke and his 
use of the word “ cell ” for the units of plant structure. Original 
sources for this information are Hooke's Micrographia '' and his 
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Microscopic observations’’ of which the li])rary ])ossesscs 1667 
and i7(So editions respectively. 

Accessions 

Durinj[^ the year igji) tlv'rc were added to the library 1,767 
volumes and 1,509 pamjdilets, niakin«- a total collection on De- 
cember 31 of 15,091 volumes and ir,io<S pamphlets, or a |L,n*and 
total of 26, !(/;. Besides the above volumes and ])am])hlets there 
were received 6,667 parts of publications which will he hound 
aiul accessioned later when complete volumes have been issued. 

The number nf volumes added by purchase was somewhat less 
than for the previous year. The funds allotted for the ])urchase 
of books were exhausted some time before th« end of the year 
and many order slips which had already been written had to be 
bled aiul held for the beginninji^ of the new year. This will result 
in considerable inroads on the ensuinj^ year’s ap])ropriati()n at the 
very commencement and reduce by so much the number of other 
desirable books that can he purchased. This is ])articularly un- 
fortunate at this time because of tbe larj^e number of sets of 
botanical ])eiiodicals, serials, and other scholarly ])ublicati()ns which 
are now in the market. Catal<\i,uies from hn_i;lish and luirojiean 
booksellers arc beiin.^ received constantly and checked for works 
needed for the library, only a fraction of which can be ordered 
because the income from the special book funds is insuriicient for 
tlie ])ur])ose. Several rare l)otanical classics w(‘re j^urchased fn>m 
the income of the Benjamin Stuart (iai^er Memorial Inind, but the 
o])]>ortunity of securing a number of other Pre-fannean works 
bad to be lost. 


List of Sonic Iniffrtant .Icccssions 

Albcrtus fk* Jk)llstacclt. Alhcrtiis niap^niis (k* sccrc'tis miilii'nnn itrin dt* 
virtutibus licrbaniiii lapidum et aiiiinaliiiin. 1665. 

Allioiii, Carlo. Flora Pedemoiitana . . . 1785. 3 voK. in i. ist edition. 

Alpinus, Prosper. Historia Aegypti naturalis . . . 1735. 2 vols. ni i. 

Belon du Maikv, Pierre. Dc arboribus, coii’^tais, resiniteris . . . cum earun- 
dem iconibus ad vivtim expo s is . . . 1553. 

Boccone, Paulo. leones et descriptioiw. rarioinir plantarnm Siciliae, Meli- 
tac, Galliae, et Italiae. J674. Bound with: Sabbati, Liberato. Syn- 
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opsis plantarum . . . 1745. Allioni, Carlo. Kariorum Pedemontii 
stirpium specimen primum. 1755. 

Bonpland, Aime. Archives inedites. V. i. Lettres inedites de Alexandre 
de Humholt . . . 1914. V. 2. Journal dc botanique. 1924. 

Candolle, August P. de. h'xtrait de I’Astragalogia. [1802 ?J (Manuscript 
of a portion of his work Astragalogia iiempe astragali.) 

Astragologia nempe astragali . . . 1802. 

Clusius, Carolus. Caroli C'lusii atreb. aliquot notae in Garviae Aromatum 
Historiani . . . 1582. (Includes his: Atrebatis descriptiones pere- 
giiiarum noniiullaruni stirpium. . . .) 

Rarioriim aliquot stirpium per Hispanias observatarum historia, libris 

duohiis expressa : ad Maximilianum 11 Tmperatorem. 1576. 

Commelin, Jan and Kaspar. Horti medici amstclodamensis rariorum tain 
orientalis . . . 1697-1701. 2 vols. in i. 

Cornut, Jacques Philippe, ('anadensium plantarum aliaruiiKiue nondum 
editanim historia . . . 1635. 

Deutsche dendrologische gesellschaft. Mitteilungen (Jahrbuch.) 1892-1923. 

Dillenius, J. J. Ilortus Elthamensis scu Plantarum rariorum . . . 1732. 2 
vols. 

Dodoens, Rembert. llistoire des plantes . . . 1557. (First French edition.) 

Purgaiitium aliarunKjuc eo facientium . . . convolvulorum ac dcle- 

teriarum herbarum historiae. Libri I III. 1574. ist edition. 

Duhamel du Monccau, 11. L. Nouveau traite des arbres fruitiers. 2 vols. 
n.d. 

Fuchs, Leonard. Den nieuwen Herbarius . . . (1543). (The only Flemish 
edition.) 

Gerardo, John. The herball, or geiierall historie of plantes. 1597. 1st 
edition. 

Gesner, Konrad. Inn kcistlichcr theiirer schatz luionymi Philiatri . . . 1555- 
(First German edition.) 

Grew, Nehemiah. Musaeum regalis societatis . . . 1681. (This volume once 
belonged in the library of Abigail Adams, whose husband, John 
Adams, in 1785, was the first arabas.sador to the Court of St. James 
from the United States. It has on the title page the signature of 
11. L. Piozzi (Hester Lynch Sali.sbury Piozzi) who was Dr. Johnson’s 
friend Mrs. Thrale.) 

Haller, Albert von. Historia stirpium indigenarum Hclvctiac inchoata. 
1768. 3 parts in 2 vols. 

Hooke, Robert. The posthumous works of Robert Hooke . . . containing 
his Cutlerian lectures . . . 1705. 

How, William. Phytologia Britannica . . . 1650. 1st edition. 

Lamarck, J. B. and Mirbel, C. F. B. Histoirc naturelle des vegetaux, 
classes par families . . . 1830. 15 vols. (Suites a Buffon.) 

Lcmee, Albert. Detionnaire descriptif et synonymique des genres de plantes 
phanerogames. 1929. V. i. 
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AlcKelvcy, S. D. 'J'lic lilac. A nionoj^rapli. ]()j8. 

Afalpighi, '.iarcello. Opera omnia . . . 1687, 

Marshall, Humphry. Arbustriim Americanum: the American grove . . . 
I 7 «S. 

Mattioli, Pierandrea. C\)mmentaires de M. Pierre Andre Matthiole . . . sur 
les six livres de Ped. Dioscor. AnazarlAon de la matiere medecinale 
. . . T578. 

Mattioli, Pierandrea. I discorsi di M. Ihclro Andrea Matthioli . . . nelli 
sei lihri di Pedaciu Dioscoride . . . della materia medicinale . . . 156S. 

Opera rpiae extant omnia . . . 1508. (h^irsl edition of complete works.) 

Michaux, F. A. North American sylva . . . 1857. 3 vols. (With supple- 
ment ill 2 vols. by Thomas NTittall.) 

Miyoshi, Manabu. Japanese cherries. i()2i. (1 vol. text, 2 vols. atlas.) 

Morandi, Giambattista. Historia botanica practica . . . 1744. 1st edition. 
Planta. Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche bolanik. Vols. 1-8, i()2()-i(j2(). 
Priestley, Jo.seph. 1 ^'xperiments and observations on vlifferenl kinds of air. 
1774 - 

Piitzel, George Augustus. Iconum botanicarum inde.v Londinensis . . . v. 
1, 1929. 

Proclamation concerning starch . . . by the king. Given at vSali.sbury the 23. 

day of August, in the fifth yeere of our keigne . . . 1607. 2 sheets. 
Kay, John. De variis plantarum metl.odis dissertatio brevis . . . 1696. ist 
edition. 

llist(»ria plantarum . . . de plantis in genere. 1686 8. 2 vols. Vol. 

3. Supiilement. 1704. 

Kedi, Francesco, i^xperimenta circa generationem in^ectorum ad nobilis- 
simnm virum, Carolum Dati. 1671. 

Redoute. P. J. Les roses, decrites et clas.sees selon leur ordre naturel, par 
C. A. Thory. 1828-29. 3 vols. 

Rigimen sanitr.tis Magnini mediolanensis medici famosissimi attrebatensi 
episcopo directum . . . 1506. 

- — Another copy. (With other works by ( amerarius, Melanchthon, etc.) 

1557. 

Seguier. J. F. Pibb’otheca b( 4 anica . . . de re rusM’ca, & de horticultura 
tractant. 1740. 

Societas pro fauna et flora fennica. Acta. V. 1-53, 1875-1923. 

Totius orbis flora photographica arte tt-picta. V. i. Domin, Karel. Trini- 
dad and the West Indies. 1929. V. 2. Jltis, If. and Schulz, Ik 
Floral province of the Juiropean " Mittelgebirge ” I. 19-28 
Tromsff museum. Tromsd mu.seums arshetter. V. .^8-48, 1915-1925. 
Walcott, M. V. North American wild flowers. V'. 4-5. 

Zagreb. Instituti bontanici R. Universitatis Zagrebensis. Acta botanica. 

V. 1-4, 1925-102'j. 
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Fig. 17. Spiketail {Stachyurus praecox) ; Inflorescences. Cf. Fig. 16. (6479.) 
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Autograph Letters 

There have been acquired from lime to time a luimher of original 
letters of famous botanists and scientists which form the nucleus 
of what promises to become a valuable collection of this kind of 
material. 

One of the most interesting is a letter written by Linnaeus in 
1767 in which he introduces a friend and makes a recjnest for 
various seeds which he needs. A letter by C harles Darwin men- 
tions certain papers soon to be published. An autograph medical 
])rescription signed by Erasmus Darwin hears the date 1794. /\n 

address to the Minister of the Tnteri(u* in 1794. the second year 
of the French Republic, complains of the non-payment of pensions 
to members of the yVeademy of Sciences and i . signed by a C'om- 
mittee of the Academy composed of Lavoisier, T.aplace, D’Arcet 
and Bory. 

(Dther letters are by Sir Jose])h Hooker, Sir \\nlliam Hooker, 
Humboldt, Elias T^urand to Asa Ciray, several written by Francois 
Michaux from Paris to Dr. John Francis of New ^"ork during the 
years 1817 to ]8 jo, and one by 'riiomas Nuthall, (kited 184(8, in 
which he refers to Mr. (iray ” and also to his own researches on 
the ("ompositae. 

Pecent additions to the collection are letters by Boussingault, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Parmentier, who introduced the jiotato into 
1 'ranee, Persoon, an early Dutch mycologist, one by Ih'ongniarl, 
fcjunder of the science of paleobotany, in which he refers to a 
paper read at the Academy of Sciences, and another by Humboldt 
inviting his corrcs]X)ndent to his hcjuse to make an experiment and 
asking him t(') bring a slab of zinc and a silver thread. 

d'hese items have been jnirchased with a s})ccial fund provided 
for that purpose. 

Binding 

d'he number of volumes wliich w(‘re hound during 1929 was 
1,492 as against M05 the i)revious year. Many of thl^sc volumes 
are larger than the onh'nary octavo book and ihc aveiage cost 
of binding was approximately $1.55 per volume. A conservative 
estimate would place the numl; -r of additional volumes that will 
be ready for binding during 1930 at utiwnrds ot T,ooo. Jvvcn.u- 
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ally all these publications will have to he bound in order to pre- 
serve them and incidentally to make them more convenient to 
shelve and consult. It is hoi)ed that about a hundred volumes a 
month can he sent to the bindery regularly, which would be as 
many as the small library staff could prepare in addition to per- 
forming other necessarv routine activities. 

Inter-library Loans 

Thirteen volumes were lent to libraries of the following insti- 
tutions: American Museum of Natural History, Boyce Thompson 
Institute, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York State Library, New York University, Rockefeller 
Jnstitute, Syracuse University, United States Rubber Company, 
Vassar College. 

Twenty-seven volumes were borrowed for the use of members 
of the (iarden staff from the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Arnold Arboretum, Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn 
Public Lil)rary, Columbia University, Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Medical Society of the County of Kings, Munici])al Ref- 
erence Library, United States Department of Agriculture Library, 
United States Department of the Interior l.ibrary. 

Miscellaneous 

The contract for new hook stacks for the balcony and the sec- 
ond floor of the stack-room has been awarded to the Art Metal 
Construction Company and it is expected that the stacks will be 
installed within a few months. This will add approximately 
1,400 running feet of shelving and, besides relieving the present 
very crowded condition, should provide room for exjmnsion for 
some years to come. 

¥ov several years the library has been receiving the printed 
cards of the ‘‘ Index Algarum Universalis and the “ Catalog 
en fiches de la bibliographic technique et agricole tropicale,” but 
has been unable to file them because of lack of catalogue cases. 
A new sixty-drawer standard cabinet with special finish to match 
the library furnishings was ordered in November and has recently 
been received. This will permit the filing of all the accumulated 
cards, and make them available for considtation. 
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Perhaps the most important special piece of work for the inv 
mediate future is the fillinsi^ in of gaps in our sets of j^eriodicals 
and serials. As the result of correspondence with the library of 
the United States ])ei)artment of Agriculture regarding a large 
accumulation of duplicates on its shelves, a want-list of our stale 
agricultural experiment statioi. publications was compiled and for- 
warded to that library, and it is hoped that many of the numbers 
which we need to complete hies will he secured from that source. 
A similar want-list of our other periodicals and s(*rials should he 
made and c(>])ies sent to institutions and booksellers to obtain, 
either by exchange or purchase, as many as ])ossil)le of the aoI- 
unies now lacking. A considerable collection of duplicates which 
have been receiveel in the library from time to time as gifts or 
ill exchange for P)rooklvn llotanic Garden puhlu'^itions and are 
now vStored in a basement room could well he utilized for the 
jnirjiose of exchanging with other libraries, or [)erhai)s could be 
sold and the proceeds ajiplied to the purchase of other needed 
books. 

It is too early for the present librarian to undertake to outline 
j)lans for indexing and bibliograjihic work which might be under- 
taken by the library, or to suggest methods of broadening its 
service to the community. The main task is to continue building 
up a collection c)f scholarly works on the foundation that has 
been so well laid. 

Resiiectf ally submitted, 

CbM.viN \V. Foss, 

Librarian. 



Fig. i8. Chocolate Tree (Theobroma cacao) in bloom in the Conserva- 
tories. The flowers are on the older branches and trunk, exctending nearly 
to the ground. September 30. (6895.) 
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STATJSTICAT. 

REPORT ON 

Accessions 

THE LIBRARY 

Paits (Including 

Exchange 

Volumes 

Pamphlets Periodicals) 

85 

--- 3.634 

Gift 

103 

378 

1.787 

I’ublication 

0 

123 

338 

Purchase 

291 

786 

906 

Bindery 

1,288 

0 

0 

Deposit 


0 

2 

Total 

'■ 7(>7 

1..S09 

6,667 


Total numl)tT of volunns in library, Dccoinbcr 31, loJcS I 3 . 3 ^ 

Number of volumes adclel (liirin^» i() 2 () 1,767 


Total number of volumes in library, December 31, n)j() 

Total number of pamphlets in library, December 31, I()j8 9,509 

Ninnber of pamphlets .idded durini? 1929 1,509 

Total number of pamphlets in library, December 3!, n)2() ir,lo8 

Total number v)f volumes and pamphlets in library, Decemlnr 31, 1928 22,923 
Number nf volumes and pamphlets added duriu<» i()J9 3,^76 

Total number t)f volumes and pamphlets in lil)rary, December 31, 1929 26,199 

Serials, Periodicals, and Documents 


Subscription i>o 

Dift ^2 

b'xclianj^e 5‘^3 

Publication n 

Total 


Cataloguing 

lb)oks. Pamphlets, and Serials catalogued 

Total number of cards tyiKwritten and filed 3.126 

Printed Cards 

Torrey Botanical Club index cards . ’ tile, December 31, 1928 .... 3^.581 
Filed during 1929 1.778 


Total, December 31, 1929 


40.359 
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Index Algarum Universalis cards, December 31, 1928 24,419 

Number of cards received during 1929 2,521 

Total Index Algarum Universalis cards, December 31, 1929 26,940 

Catalogue en fiches de la Bibliographic Technique ct Agricole Tropi- 

cale, Tnstitut Colonial de Marseille, December 31, 1028 3438 

Number of cards received during 1929 1,378 

Total, December 31, 1929 4,816 


Miscellaneous 


I'otal recorded use of the library 5,39^ 

Books lent to members of stafT .T 901 

Books lent to other institutions 13 

Books borrowed from other institutions 27 


REPORT OF THE RESIDENT INVESTIGATOR FOR 1929 

Dr. C, Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I present herewith my report on educational and related 
activities for 1929. Re]:)ort on research in progress will be found 
under that heading on page 68. 

School Service 

The Ne[)hrolepis collections continue to be of interest and 
value to local teachers in connection with high school classes 
studying evolution. Two groups of teachers, during the year, 
were personally conducted in a survey of the various types of 
variation. Specimens have been provided for class use in a 
number of high schools, and the Leaflet, “ Evolution as illustrated 
by ferns has been reprinted, with some slight revision, including 
the replacement of one of the illustrations by two different pictures. 
This Leaflet article is regularly used as reference reading in high 
school classes in advanced biology. 


Conservation of Native Plants 

Under this heading, several lines of activity have been under 
way. Considerable correspondence has been carried on relating 
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both to the general program and to the special inoject which I 
have been engaged in, for the protection and propagation of the 
rare Hart’s-tongue fern. At Easter time, a visit was made to 
Syracuse to observe the present status of die James\’ille station 
for this ])lant. Photogra])lis were made as a record of the current 
stage in the destruction of the famous fossil waterfall east of 
Janiesville, near which a fine colony of the Hart's tongue was 
formerly located. The old ])lungc basin has now been turned into 
a great rock dump. 

Assistance was rendered the Syracuse Botanical Cduh in iire- 
paring the introduction of amendments to the Stale Conservation 
Law, which, however, did not reach the (jovernor. A special 
article, '‘What should be conserved in New ^^»rk State?," was 
written and published hi the Bulletin ft the Schools of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in the .April issue. One of the 
illustrations was a picture of the uniciue thatch palm which stands 
in the east end of the economic greenhouse. 

Editorial Work 

Tn the cour.se of the year, numerous letters are r(‘ccived rcciuest- 
ing information regarding fern culture, fern identification, fern 
books, etc., in answering which the facilities of the Garden are 
called upon. During 1930, the American Fern Journal plans to 
])ublish a special twentieth anniversary volume of larger size than 
irsual and for which .special articles are alri‘ady assured from 
representative fern students the world ovei . lo om time to time, 
the writer's activities in the American bern Society result in t it. 
receipt of valuable fern sp-imens which are turned over for the 
herbarium or for the greenhouse collections. 

Science Education 

Under this heading, I have cooperated with Dr. Reed an 1 Dr. 
Graves in promoting several visits of high schotd biology tcaciers 
to the Garden, and with D^. Reed in arranging fvir the istn )u ion 
of the very valuable genetic collections of cereal specimens w. ic i 
are of special use in the course f advanced biology m the high 
schools. As a fern student, T was invited to sewe as one ot c 

9 
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leaders on the May trip of the Torrey Botanical Club to Branch- 
ville. As a member of a committee of the Biology Teachers’ 
Association, 1 collaborated in the pret)aration of a “ Report on 
Science Sequence for High Schools ” jmblished in HiiUctin of High 
Points for Sei:)tember. 

As chairman of the JVograin C ommittee of the Biology Teach- 
ers, I have arranged for seven si)ecial programs, including ad- 
dresses by Drs. A. B. Stout, L. O. Howard, (i. N. Calkins, Knight 
Dunlap, A. E. Wiggam, and others. A i)rogram of several years 
standing, aimed to interest New York high school teachers in 
national science organizations, was continued by articles in Bulletin 
of High Points, “ Kee])ing hi touch with the stream of new sci- 
ence,” and in Science, “ Preaching the gospel of Science.” During 
the years of this activity, over one hundred local teachers have 
joined the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
nearly fifty the I'orrey Botanical Club, thirty the American Genetic 
Association, and several the Ecological Society. 

K e s] )ect fully sul im i 1 1 ed , 

Ralph W. Brnkdut, 
Resident Investigator. 


FINANC IAL STATEMENT FOR ujji) 

I. Tax Budget Accounts 

1360 Prrsomil Service: 

Appropriation $ 75,240.00 

Tran.sf erred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3071 for Adjustments of 
Personal Service and Expenses in the 
Various public Libraries and other 

Institutions (8 months) 1,020.00 $ 77,160.00 


Expended $ 77,160.00 


1361 Other Codes them Personal Service: 

Line i Fuel Supplies : 

Appropriation $ 4,200.00 

Expended 4,200.00 
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J.iiic ^ Oflice Supplies: 

Appropriation 5 

Mxpriulcd 500,^, 

Lino 3 Laundry, Cleaning and Disinlocting Supplies: 

Appropriation 5f So.oo 

I'Ixpcnded 8o.(k> 

Line 4 Botanical and Agricultural Supplies: 

A])propriation $ 1.500.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous Xiw 
\'ork C'ity 3071 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and Expenses in (ho 
Various Public Libraries aiul other 

Institutions joo.oo 

Transferred from Hoard of ChiM Wel- 
fare 2004 h'ixcd Cliarges and ('ontri- 

butions 1.500.00 $ 3,200.CK) 

Expended 3.2 (K).(m) 

Line 5 (ieneral Plant Supplies: 

Appropriation $ 

E.xpended 

Line 6 Wearing Apparel: 

Appropriation $ 40.no 

Expended 40.00 

Line 7 Office Equipment : 

Appropriation $ 200.00 

Expended 200.00 


Idne 8 Cleneral Plant haiuipinent : 

Appropriation $ 

Transferred from M i.scellaneoiis New 
York C'ity 3071 f(»r Adjustment of 
Personal Service and h^xpenses in the 
Various Public Libraries and other 

ln.stituti(ms i,o(X).oo $ 2,350.00 

Expended 2,3.So.o() 
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Line 9 General Plant Materials : 

Appropriation $ 1,750.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3071 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and Expenses in tlie 
Various Public Libraries and other 

Institutions 600.00 $ 2,350.00 


Expended 2,350.00 


Line 10 Repairs and Replacements: 

Appropriation $ 4,000.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3071 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and Expenses in the 
Various Public Libraries and other 

Institutions i,(X>0.00 $ 5,000.00 


Extended 5,000.00 


Line 1 1 Light, Heat and Power : 

Appropriation $ 400.00 

Transferred from Board of Child Wel- 
fare 2004 Fixed Charges and Contri- 
butions 115.00 $ 515.00 


Expended Si 5-00 


Line 12 Telephone Service: 

Appropriation $ 375-00 

Transferred from Board of Child Wel- 
fare 2004 Fixed Charges and Contri- 
butions 50.00 $ 425.00 


Expended 425.00 


Line 13 Carfares : 

Appropriation $ 60.00 

Expended 60.00 


Line 14 Expressage and Deliveries : 

Appropriation $ 300.00 

Transferred from Board of Child Wel- 
fare 2004 Fixed Charges and Contri- 
butions 45.00 $ 345-00 


Expended 


345-00 
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Line 15 General Plant Service: 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Line 16 Contingencies ; 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Snmffiary of Tax Budijcl Accounts: 
Appropriated 
Personal Service 

Original Appropriation 

Supplemental (by transfers) 


$ 500.00 

500.00 

$ 100.00 

100.00 


$ 75.240.00 

1.920.00 $ 77,160.00 


Other Codes 

Original Appropriation $ 1 

Supplemental (by transfers) |. 510.00 20,215.00 


Total $ 97,375.00 

ICxpended 97.375.oo 

II. Private Funds Accounts 

I. Endozvmcni Fund ($50,500.00) Restricted * in Fort: 

Income Account : 

Income 1929 $ 2.777.48 

Transferred to Endowment Increment b'und $ 555-50 

Tnnisf erred to Special ('ontributions 2.221.98 2,777.48 


$ 0.00 

2. Life Membership Fund ($6,500.00) Restricted : 

Income Account : 

Income $ 35748 

Transferred to Endowment Increment l^nnd $ 

Transferred to Annual Membership Account 285.98 357 48 


$ o -X) 

3- George C. Brackett Library Fund ^50f).oo) Restrietcd : 

Income Account : 


Balance, January i, 1929 

$ 

27.48 $ 

S 7»7 



Expcnrlcd 

Transferred to iMulowment IncreuKUl 

$ 

l b'uiul 

45-36 

5-50 

50.86 

Balance, December 31, 19^9 


$ 

6.21 


’^Restricted funds are those limited, by terms of gift, bc'iutsi, or solicita- 
tion, to the scientific and educational work of the (lardcn. 
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4- Benjamin Stuart Gager Memorial Bund ($13,417.20) Restricted: 
Income Account ; 

Balance, January t , 19^9 $ 5-2.32 

Income 1929 737-92 

vSale of Duplicate Books 40.00 

Transferred from Annual Membership ... 226.21 $ 1,056.45 


Expended $ 908.87 

Transferred to Endowment Increment h'und 147-5^ 1,056.45 


$ 0.00 

5. Martha Woodzaard Stiil::er Memorial Fund ($10,000.00) Restricted: 
Income Account ; 

Balance, January i, 1929^ $ 706.62 

Income 1929 550.00 $ 1,256.62 


l^xixnded $ 686.81 

Transferred to Endowment Increment h'und 110.00 796.81 


Balanc<‘, December 31, 1929 $ 459.81 

6. Mary Bates Spalding Fund ($2,697.00) Reslrielrd: 

Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 98.38 

Income 1929 148.32 $ 246.70 


1 Expended $ 200.00 

'rransf erred to ICndowrnent Increment Fund 29.66 229.66 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 17 04 

7. Special Account IV. ($243,149.27) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 315-54 

Income 1929 13.373-20 $ 13,688.74 


Expended $ 170,75 

Transferred to JMidowment Increment Inind 2,674.64 
Transferred to Special Contributions 10,500.00 13,345-39 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 343-35 

8. /I. Augustus llealy Beguest ($9,798.31) Restricted : 

Income Account : 

Income 1929 $ 538.88 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 107.78 

Transferred to Special Contributions 431. 10 538.88 


$ 0.00 
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9- Robert B. ]V ooiheard Bequest ($25,000.00) Restrict ede 
Income Account: 

Tncome 1920 ^ 

Transferred to iMidownient Increment I'niul 

'JVansferred to Special (/nnlributions i.ioo.oo 1.^75 (H) 

$ noo 

10. Alfred T. JVliite Memorial I'atdet bund ( $,^,.SS<j.cS5 ) Rcstridrd 
Income Account : 

Income 1929 i|; 

Expended $ 

Transferred to luidownient Increment lonul 4 - 7 ^ 

Traiisfeired to Special ('onlrilnitioiis .... 150. .^5 215 ijj 

$ 000 

ri. Brooklyn Institute Centennial bund lb B. (i Share ($.^0.00000) Ne- 
st ricted: 

Tncome Account : 

Income t()2() $ 1,650.00 

Transferred to b'ndowment Increment h'und $ ,^30.00 

Transferred to Special ('ontrihutions .... 1,320.00 1,650.00 

$ 0.00 

12. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Bund ($250,000.00) Reshuled' 

Income Account : 

Balance, Januaiy i, 1920 $ 2.736 8H 

Income 1929 i3-75^^ ‘><> $ 16,486.88 

Ex]x?nded $ i.9if>.73 

Transferred to Ivndown’ent Incremem ImiikI 2.750.00 
Transferred to Special (. ontribiitioiis .... 7.500.00 

Tran.sferred to special Purposes (Miscel.). 300.00 12.460/3 

Balance. December 31, 1929 ? 43^' 7- *5 

13 - CitLens Endowment bund ($253,929.26) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Tncome 192c; ^ ij,()66.io 

Transferp'd to b'ndownient Incriment bund $ 2,7<)3.22 

Transferred to Special ( oi 9 ibutions .... 11,172.88 13,9(^0.10 

rx. 
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14. Sustaining Membership. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1Q29 $ 16.66 

Received from dues 574-79 $ 591-45 


Transferred to Annual Membership Account. 566.46 


Balance, December 31, 1029 $ 24.0() 

15. Annual Membership. Rejitricted: 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 2.765.61 

Received from dues 1929 6,700.00 

Transferred from Life Mcmb. Acet 285.98 

Transferred from Sustaining Memb. Acet. .. 566.46 $ 10.318.05 


Expended $ 5,882.72 

Transferred to Special Contributions 1,620.00 

Transferred to Benjamin Stuart Gager Me- 
morial Fund 226.21 7,728.93 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 2,589.12 

16. Tuition and Sales. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ i, 100.80 

Received 1929 

a. Tuitions 2,505.95 

b. Seed Packets 7,953-07 

c. Sales 265.78 

d. Miscellaneous 92.04 $ 11,917.64 


Expended $ 6,228.45 

Transferred to Endowment Increment b'und 1,942.16 
Transferred to Special Contributions 2,ooo.{X) 10,170.61 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 1,747.03 

17. Botanic Garden Collections Fund 192^. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 3,283.33 

Received from Contributions 7,352.00 

Transferred from Special Purposes (Garden 

Seats) 196.02 

Miscellaneous 176.18 $ 11,007.53 


Expended $ 9,126.81 

Transferred to Special Contributions 1,170.00 10,296.81 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 710.72 
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18. Special l^iind (Brooklyn Jnstiiiilr (rcncntl lindozenirnt Income: ^innual 

Allotment ) Neslricted: 

Income Account 

Income 1929 $ 995.00 

Transferred to Special Contributions 995.00 

$ 0.00 

19. Cary JJbrary fund ($io,o(XJ.w -1/5 of huome to Brooklyn Botanic 

Carden ) /\ rs trie ted : 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 160.27 

Income Allotment 1929 110.00 $ 270.27 

Expended $ 233.68 

Transferred to Endtnvinent Increment ITind 22.00 255.68 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 14-59 

20. Special Purposes. Restricted by Terms of Gifts' 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 2,035.61 

Received : 

a. Anonymous for Japanese (iar( 1 ‘*n 1, 575*00 

b. Various for Japanese Iris Test (jarden.. 785.00 

c. Special (lifts for Children’s Work 88.00 

d. Bubbler Drinking Fountain 30.00 

e. Bird Bath 100.00 

f. Garden Scats 1,817.66 

Richard Young Gate . j 7,000.00 

h. Truvision Beaded Screen 130.00 

i. Jenkins Bridges (2) 2,456.63 

j. For Planting at Alfred T. White Me- 

morial 668.75 

k. Miscellaneous 387*60 $ 27,074.25 


Expended $ 15.71O.96 

Transferred to Collections Fund 196.02 i5.9Cs98 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 11,158.27 

21. Plant Pathology Research fund. Restricted: 

Balance, January 1, 1929 $ 2,756.61 

Income 1929 5,000.00 $ 7,756.61 

Expended ^ 1,414.18 

Transferred to Special (Mntribuiiv. is 5,421.50 6,833.68 

Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 9^0.93 


10 
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J 2 . Special Contributions (for only). Restricted : 

Balance, January i, 1929 $ 763.28 

Anonymous 3,oSo.cx) 

Transferred from 

Endowment Fund Income Account 2,221.98 

Special Account W. Income Account 10,500.00 

A. Augustus Healy Bequest Income Account 431 10 
R. B. Woodward Bequest Income Account.. 1. 100.00 

A. T. 'White Memorial Tablet Fund Inc. 

Account 150.35 

Brooklyn Inst. Centennial Fund Inc. Acet... 1,320.00 

J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Fund Incf)me Ac- 
count 7,500.00 

C'itizcns Endowment Fund Income Account 11,172.88 

Annual Membership Account 1,620.00 

Tuition and Sales 2,000.00 

Collections Fund 1,170.00 

Special Fund (Inst. General jMidowment) . 995-00 

Plant Pathology Research Fund 5,421.50 $ 49.4 16.09 


Expended 47,865.15 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 1,550.94 

23. Endoivmcnt Increment Eund ($75,613.95) Restricted : 

Transferred from other accounts 1929 $ 11,857.32 

Interest 1929 3,482.08 $ 15,339.40 


Transferred to Principal 1 5,339-40 


$ 0.00 

Summary of Private Funds Accounts : 

Balances, January 1, 1929 $ 16,821.50 

Income 1929 112,501.31 $129,322^81 


Expended $ 90,423.26 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 

Principal 15-33940 105,762.66 


Balances, December 31, 1929 $ 23,560.15 

III. Summary of Total Maintenance Budget for 1929 

Income 

Tax Budget Appropriation 42.9% $ 97,375.00 

Private Funds Budget 57.1% 129,322.81 


Total $226,697.81 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund Principal.. 15,339-40 

Arailahlc $211,358.41 



Expended 

Personal Service 

Tax Budget $ 77,160.00 

Private Funds 47,865.15 


Total $125,025.15 

Other than Personal Service 

Tax Budget $ 20,215.00 

I’rivale Funds 42,55K.ii 


Total 


$ 62,773.11 $187,798.26 


Balance, December 31, 1929 $ 23,560.15 

Fespecl fully submitted, 

Daniel C. Downs, 
Secretary and .Iccounfant. 


Note : — The above “ iMiuincial Statement ” is a transcript of 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden accounts in the IBooks of the Treasurer 
of the Brooklyn Jnstitute of Arts and Sciences. The Treasurer’s 
accounts are audited annually by a Public Accountant, and a sep- 
arate audit of this Financial Statement ” is not made in order 
to save unnecessary expense. 

G. Foster wSmtth, 

Treasurer. 


IV. Tax Notes for Permanent Improvements 

N.D.P. 2 ijQ -Completion of improvement of Plaza of Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, including conslruction of underground stoiagc 
room for tools and l)ulb.s. (Including Architects Fees.) 

Appropriation $ :jr,ono.O() 

Contracts awarded 

Architects Fees $ 210.00 

“ “ T, 255.12 1,46512 


Balance $ i9o34-88 

N.D.P. 212R — Completion of Metal blacks :u Library Rooms and Her* 
barium Cases and mezzanine floor in Herbarium Room, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
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/Appropriation $ 9,425.00 

Contracts awarded 

New cabinets and fabrication of 

cases $ 5,957 00 

New stacks 3,426.23 9i383-23 


Balance $ 4*77 

Certified as correct, 

Edward S. Ryan, Chief Clerk, 

Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn. 


APPENDIX 1 

GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1929 


Collections Fund 


Miss E. Addie Austin 
Frank L. Babbott 
Mrs. Armin K. Brunn 
Mrs. Paul Bucher 
John J. Clark 
Walter H. Crittenden 
Mrs. John R. Delafield 
Dugan Brothers 
Otto Ebel 
Walter Ebcl 
Miss Adcle F. Emerson 
Gates D. Fahnestock 
Mrs. Lewis W. Francis 
John W. Frothingham 
Mrs. A. Agustus Healy 
Mrs. William T. Hunter 
Miss C. Julie Husson 
Edward A. Ingraham 
Alfred W. Jenkins 
Miss Hilda Ix>ines 
William G. Low 
Mrs. F. D. MacKay 
William J. Matheson 


Mrs. Whitney Merrill 
Horace J. Morse 
Mrs. Grace Pullman Perkins 
Miss Julia J. Pierrepont 
George D. Pratt 
William A. Putnam 
Mrs. William A. Putnam 
Miss Lillian Sanger 
Herbert S. Smith 
Mrs. Daniel McL. Somers 
Miss M. Louise Spring 
Dr. Edward H. Squibb 
Mrs. Seth Thayer Stewart 
Miss Elise W. Slutzer 
Herman Stutzer 
Mr.s.. Herman Stutzer 
“ C. W.” 

Miss Frances E. White 

Jlarold T. White 

Miss Harict H. White 

Miss Mary Blackburne Woodward 

Women of “ 76 ” chapter, D. A. K. 

Living Plants 


Mr. A. T. Beals, 4 .specimens, Hart’s Tongue Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare). 
Bobbink and Atkins, 192 R()se.s, representing 52 varieties ; 50 Hibiscus 
M oscheutos. 

The Conard-Pyle Co., 240 Roses, representing 42 varieties. 

Boyce Thompson Southwestern Arboretum (through Mr. F. J. Crider), i 
Opuntia discaia, 1 Ouniia Icmvis, 2 Opuntia “ Burbank Hybrid,” 3 
Opuntia mamillata. 

Mrs. J. W. Draper, 36 Mandrake roots {Podophyllum peltatum). 
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Henry A. Dreer, 17 Roses, representing 9 varieties. 

Miss R. W. Erlanson, 25 Roses, representing 10 varieties. 

The Hawaii Experimental Station, i Canna cdiilis. 

Miss Jane Hoagland, 7 Asimina triloba. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, 2 Chrysanthemum corcanum, i Mains Bcchteli. 

Mr. A. L. Miller, i Styra.v Ohassia. 

The New York Botanical Garden, 3 Pcrcskia acnlcata, 3 Pcrcskia Blco. 
The New Brunswick Nurseries, 29 Roses, repjesenting 19 varieties. 

Miss Marguerite Nightingale, 2 Aster tardiflonis. 

Mr. Edward C. A. Olson, 2 Ifaemanthiis albiflos. 

Mr. Edward M. Powers, i Rose. 

Mrs. William A. Putnam, i Cibolinm Schicdci. 

Mr. E. C. Robbins, i Abies Brascri. 

The Rose Farms, 18 Roses, representing 3 vai leties. 

Mrs. C. L. Tanner, 2 Cactus plants. 

Miss Venetia C. Taylor, 25 Sarracenia hurpurra. 


Dr. Frank L. Babbott, Jr. (5) 
Dr. A. F. Blakeslce (5) 

Mr. I.orcntz Cantor (6) 

Miss Margaret Cranford (i) 
Mrs. Catherine W. Deacon (0 
Mr. G. W. Dubois (0 
Mr. K. E. Edwards (i) 


Seeds 

Dr. 1 , S. Kleiner ( 1 ) 

Dr Robert T. Morris (O 
Mrs. E. Root (i) 

Mr. Alfred B. Sims (2) 
Miss Alys Sutcliffe (4) 
Mr. K. N. Walther (1) 


Phanerogamic Herbarium 

Dr. J. A. Drushel, 11 siKximens. 

Mr. William C. Ferguson, 4 specimens from L. I. 

Miss E. M. Kittredge, 25 specimens from Vernionl. 

Mr. Roy J^tham, 23 specimens from J.. I. 

Miss h"lla C. Rowell, i specimen. 

Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen, 243 specimens from Alaska. 


Cryptogamic Herbarium 

Mr. Joseph C. Adams, 84 specimens Irom Woods Hole. 
Mr. A. T. Beals, 40 si>ecimens. 

Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, 143 specimens. 

Mr. D. Demaree, 40 specimens. 

Mr. Harold G. Rugg, 3 specimens. 
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Iris Project 

Special Fund 

American Iris Society $200.00 

Mrs. Wheeler If. Peckhani 50.00 $ 250.00 


For Expedition to Japan 

Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham $iix).()0 

If. F. duPont 100.00 

Bobbink and Atkins 100.00 

John Scheepers 100.00 

Albert C. Bur rage 100.00 

Robert Waynian 25.00 

John H. Love 10.00 535.o« 

$ 785.00 

Plants 

Gifts of Plants for the Iris Project are listed on page 61. 

For Garden Seats 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles G. Purdy $ 150.00 

Garden Teachers Association, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 150.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Blum 300.00 

Alfred W. Jenkins 1,217.66 

$ 1,817.66 

Richard Young Gate 

Hon. Richard Young $17,600.00 

Jenkins Boulder Bridges (2) 

Alfred W. Jenkins $ 2,456.63 

Japanese Garden 

Anonymous $ 1,575.00 

Special Gifts for Children’s Work 

Gates D. Fahnestock $ 25.00 

Woman’s Auxiliary of Brooklyn Botanic Garden 100.00 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary 10.00 

Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw 3.00 



Miscellaneous 


Mrs. Adrian Van Sindcrcii, for planting in iinincdiatc vi- 


cinity of the Alfred T. White Memorial $^68.75 

Miss Frances E. White, ditto 2(X).oo 

Miss Harriet H. White, ditto 200.00 $608.75 


Mrs. William H. Childs, for 'I'ruvision Headed Screen 

Miss Alice A. iJriggs, for Bird Bath 

Anonymous, for Purchase of Clock 

Ancel J. Brower, for Rhododendron Seed 

Mrs. Adrian Van Sindcren, for Herharium Specimens 


Mr. A. T. Beals, i photograph of Ilahcnaria liliaris. 

Mr. Albert C. Burrage, Certificate conferring on Brooklyn Botanic (harden 
all rights and privileges to construct on its premises a revolving green- 
house after specification of his Letters Patent of the United .States, 
No. 1703388, February 26, iqjq. 

Mr. F. W. Chaundy (of Dulan & Co. Ltd, London), i original print of 
James Bcnwell, in the Physic Garden, Oxford, England. 

Dayton Milling Co., i ton buckwheat hulls for mulching. 

Mr. Guy DuVal, i airplane photograph of Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Los Angeles (California) Chamber of Commerce, 21 photographs-. 

Mr. Samuel Kay Roller, i photograph of his painting of Water Hyacinth 
(Eicltornia crassipcs) in natural habitat. 

Mr. Walter T. Swingle, i photograph, 8X inches, of Date Palm in fruit. 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 3 brass samovars. 
Woman’s Auxiliary, B. B. G. and other friends (ammymous) , 1 picture map 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Library 

Books 

Hon. Loring M. Black, Brooklyn, N. Y ^ 

Messrs. P. Blakiston’s .Sons vV Company, Philadelphia, Pa 2 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sciences, Brooklyn, N. ^ i 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 14 

Mrs. G. Stewart Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y t 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C 2 

The John Da} Company, NcvV York, N. Y i 


The A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 4 

Miss Louise Dreyer & Mr. Charles D-eyer, Biooklyn, N. Y 3 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Brooklyn, N. Y ^4 

Miss Prudence Gager, Brooklyn, N. \ i 


130.00 

100.00 
24.00 

48.60 
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Mrs. Catherine Ihnen, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Miss Mabel Keep, New York, N. Y i 

Miss Sophie L. Lauffer, F. R, P. S., Brooklyn, N. i 

Dr. Albert Lemee, Brest, Finisterrc i 

Miss Hilda Loines, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y 14 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, New York Botanical Garden i 

Marqnis Nabeshinia, Tokyo, Japan t 

New York State Conservation Department, Albany, N. Y i 

New York Zoological Park i 

The Orange Judd Publishing Company, New York, N. Y 7 

Dr. Vilho A. Pesola, Tikkurila, Finnland i 

Public School 162, Brooklyn, N. Y 4 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y 3 

Plon. William C. Redfield, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, Brooklyn, N. Y 7 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y i 

Third British Empire Forestry Conference, Canberra, Australia ... i 

Miss Doris Thruelsen, East Orange, N. J i 

Miss Harriet H. White, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Hon. Richard Young, Brooklyn, N. Y i 
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Manuscripts 

Miss Martha E. Foulk, New York, N. Y 2 

Pampitlkts 

Mr. Charles C. Adams, New York State Museum, Albany, N. V 2 

Africa. Kenya Colony Protectorate, Forest Department i 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, Statisticians Division, 

New York, N. Y i 

Prof. Oakes Ames, Cambridge, Ma.'js i 

Mr. Ernst Antevs, New York, N. Y i 

Prof. Howard J. Banker, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island i 

Mr. A. H. M. Barrington, Rangoon, Burma, India 2 

Dr. Ralph Curtiss Benedict, Brooklyn, N. Y 5 

Mr. Henry Bird, Rye, N. Y i 

Botanical Institute, Department of Science, Imperial University, Kyoto, 

Japan 2 

Mr. Richard R. Bowker, New York, N. Y i 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, London, England 3 

Mrs. N. L. Britton, New York Botanical Garden 4 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Dr. S. C. Brooks, University of California, Berkeley, Cal 

Mrs. S. B. Bryant, Rancho Santa Ana, Cal i 



Carnegie Instituti(jn of Washington, Washington, I). C 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department of (ienetics, ('old 

Spring Harbor, Long Island ’ ^ 

Mr. I.. Charles Clark, Bradford, Yorks, luigland i 

Dr. Leonard Cockayne, Ngaio, Wellington, New Zealand i 

Dr. Charles Drechsler, U. S. Department of Agriculture, W ashington. 


Miss E. W. Erlanson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mirh 2 

Florida State Ceological Survey, Tallahassee. Fla i 

Forest Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture Forestry, 

Meguro, Tokyo, Japan i 

Prof. George D. Fuller, University of Chicago, (Ticago, 111 i 

Dr, C. Stuart Gager, Brooklyn, N. Y 87 

Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, University of l.ondon, J.ondon, Ifngland .... i 
Dr. S. W. Geiscr, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. Texas .... i 

M. P.-A. Geiity, jardin Botanhiue de Dijon, b'rance i 

Dr. Arthur H. Graves, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Prof. S. Ikeno, Komaba, Tokyo, Japan 4 

Dr. S. O. Illitchevsky, Poltava, U. S. S. K i 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 6 

Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, Battle Creek, Mich i 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa 2 

Miss lues Mexia, University of California, Berkele} , Cal i 

Municipal Art Society of New York i 

Dr. G. K. Nichols, Osborn Botanical Laboratory, \'ale I’niversity, New 

Haven, Conn i 

Dr. L. V. Pammel, Iowa State C'ollege, Ames, Iowa J 

Department of Plant Pathology, Agricultural (V>llege, Ithaca, N. Y. .. jn 

Mr. G. A. Plimpton, New York, N. Y i 

Roger Williams Park, Park Museum, Providence, Rhode Island .... i 

Miss Edith R. Saunders 3 

Prof. Dr. Hans Schinz, Botani.sches (iarten, Zurich, Switzerland 4 

Mr. Harlan 1. Smith, Kitwanga, British Columbia, Canada J 

Dr. C. van Steeiiis, Buitetizoig, Java 3 

Dr. J. Valckenier Suringar, Wageningen, Holland 13 

Dr. Walter T. Swingle, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

D. T 

Air. Norman Taylor, Brooklyn. N. Y - 

Third British iMupirc 1-orestry Conference. Canberra, Australia 3 

Phe Town Hall, New York, N. \ ^ 

U. S. Forest Service, Forest Pn ducts Labr)ratory. Madison. Wi.s ... 13 

Miss Claude IL Voris, Brooklyn, N. ^ ^ 

Dr. E. E. Watson, ■Michigan State College, Ifast Lansing, Mich i 

Mr. Aaron Webber, (iarfield Park • 'onservatory, West Chicago, 111. i 
Dr. Hermann Zillig, Berncastel-C ues/ Mfisel, fiermaiiv 2 


Total 
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Pakts of Publications 

(E.vciiiskfe of Govcnimcut Documcnls) 

American Association for the Planting & Preservation of City Trees i 

American Eagle, Estero, Fla 6o 

American Horticultural Society, Washington, D. C i 

American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y i 

Miss E. Addie Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Rarro Colorado Island Biological Station, Panama C'anal Zone i 

Dr. Ralph Curtiss Benedict, Brooklyn, N. Y 4 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y 1 

Brooklyn Institute, Children’s Museum t 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 164 

Mrs. Cxlenworth Butler, Brookljm, N. Y i 

Canal Zone Plant Introduction Chirdens, Sumit, C'anal Zone i 

Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, Chicago, 111. 2 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York, N. Y i 

Mr. Harry F. Dietz, Indiana C'onservation Department, Indianapolis, 

Ind I 

The Explorers’ Club, New York, N. Y i 

Federated Garden Clubs of New York State I 

Federation of Shade Tree Commissions, Kearney, X. J i 

Mr. Montague Free, Brooklyn, N. Y 12 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Brooklyn, N. Y 127 

Miss Elsie M. Kittridge, North Ferrisburg, Vt i 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass i 

National Plant, Mower ik Fruit Guild, New York, N. Y 3 

National Shade Tree Conference 2 

National Societ}', Children of the American Revolution, Washington, 

D. C 4 

New York Academy of Sciences, New York, N. Y 35 

New York City Department of Health 52 

New York State CTonservation Department, Alban3^ N. Y i 

L’Institut Oinoue de recherches agronomifjuc et biologicjue, Simo-dmi, 

Japan i 

Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa 54 

Port of New York Authority i 

School Garden Association of New York 8 

Mrs. Annie Morrill Smith, Bronxville, N. Y 2 

Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, Japan 1 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C 13T 

Mr. J. E. Weaver, I.incoln, Neb i 

Wild Flower Pre.servation Society, Washington, D. C 4 

Woman’s National Farm and Garden A.ssociation, New York, N. Y... 10 

World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass i 

Total 697 
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Portraits 

Dr. Ralph Curtiss l^eneclict, Brooklyn, N. 2 

Dr. N. L. Britton, New York Botanical Garden i 

Prof. Stanley Coulter, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind i 

Dr. Adolph ICngler, Botanisches Garten, Picrlin- Dahlein, Germany i 

Dr. Francis F. Lloyd i 

Prof. C. Sauvageau, Bordeaux, France 2 

Prof. Dr. Ilans Schinz, Botanisches (iarten, Zurich, Switzerland 2 

Miss l^'llen Eddy Shaw, Brooklyn, N. Y 1 

1 otal ] I 


MlSClXLANEOUS 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager. Facsimile of an engrossed scr«)ll presented to d'lieo- 
dore Augustus Havemeycr hy the ITorti' ultural S ociety of New ^'ork, 
March ii, 1929. 

For the Department of Elementary Instruction 

Bartlett, Mr. H, Noble, Six outline maps of the children’s gardens and 
borders. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Homer L., Forty-one plants for the children’s garden. 

Bartlett, Mrs. L. Hall, One pottery fern dish for the children’s club room. 

Blakistoii’s Son & Company, P., Two books for the children’s club room 
library. 

Blatt, Miss Natalie, $1.00 for the children’s club room. 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary Club, $10.00 for the children’s work. 

Brown, Mrs. George Stewart, One book for the children’s club room library. 

Butler, Mrs. Gleiitworth R., One prize cup competed for by the girls in the 
outdoor garden. Two books for children’s club room library. 

Coca Cola Company, One thousand sets of tree picture cards. 

Dole, Mrs. Howard, Twa) plants foi the children’s garden. 

Driggs, Miss Alice, One prize nook for the child who showed the greatest 
interest in the flowers in the outdoor garden. 

Flatbu.sh Garden Ixague (through Mrs K. L. Carson), Prize book for the 
greatest improvement made by a lirst year child in the outdoor garden. 

Gager, Miss Prudence, One book for the children’s club room library. 

Garden Teachers’ Association, One prize cup competed for by <he boys 
in the outdoor garden. 

Hogg, Mrs. L. W., Two cameras as prizes for children’s garden work. 

Hyde, Mrs. Clarence R., One year’s subscription to the Nature Magazine 
for the children’s club room library. 

Jones, Mrs. I. T., One geranium for ihe. instruction greenhouses. 

Lingnan University Trustees, Specimens of cocoons and raw silk fc^r ihe 
children’s work. 
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Loincs. MivSS Hilda, One book for the children’s club room library. 
Magalhacs, Miss Helen, Milkweed pods for the children’s work. 

Marshall, Mrs. William W., $5-50 for the children’s club room library. 
Mothers’ Club, P. S. 217, $5.00 for the children’s club room. 

Platt, Miss Sally, $1.50 for the children’s club room. 

Public School 162, $5.00 for books for the children’s club room library. 
Raymond, Mrs. Ralph, One plant of Baby Rose for the instruction green- 
houses. 

Redfield, Hon. William C., One hook for the children’s club room library. 
Sargent, Miss Zclda J., One book for the children’s garden library. 

Shaw, Miss Agnes M., One set of model ICnglish farm toys for the chil- 
dren’s club room. 

Shaw, Miss Ellen Eddy, Six books for the children’s club room library. 
Shaw, Miss Ellen Eddy, Two gold honor pins for honorable service in the 
outdoor garden. 

Thruelsen, Miss Doris, One book for the children’s club room library. 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botiinic (jarden, $50.00 toward the pub- 
lication of the children’s booklist. 

W’oman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn BoUinic Garden, $50.00 for the children’s 
work. 

Woodwork Class of Public School go, Greenhouse implements for the in- 
struction greenhouse.^. 

Professional Services 

Mr. Y. T. Sathaki, in the care of the Botanic Garden’s collection of dwarf 
Japanese trees. 

APPENDIX 2 

PUBLICATIONS OF MEMBB:RS OF STAFF DURING 

1929 

Bartlett, Kathryn Clark 

When the flower.s move indoors. Your Home. July. 

List of books on gardening and botanical nature study. Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. December. 

Benedict, Ralph C. 

Who was Petri? Torreya 29: 9-12. January-February. 
Keeping in Touch with the Stream of New Scientific Work. 

Bull, of High Points ii: 29-33. March. 

What should be conserved in New Y^ork State? The Univ. of 
the State of Nezv York, Bull, to the Schools 15: 194-196. 
April 15. 
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Cabbages and Cacti. Torrcya 29: 53-58. May -June. 

Fern Hunting at Branchville. Torrcya 29: 108-110. July- 
August. 

Afield for Ferns in Sussex County, New Jer.sey. Amcr. Fern 
Jour. 19: 105-108. July-Septembcr. 

IVeaching the (iospcl of Science. Science 70: 308-371. Oc- 
tober 18. 

A Cknelic Analysis of Variation in the Hart’s Tongue (Re- 
view). tinier. Fern Jour. 19: 129-133. ( Ictober-De- 

ceniber. 

Evolution as Illustrated by Ferns. Brooklyn ]>ot. Card. Leaf- 
lets XVII^' \ November 6. 

Report of Committee on Science Sequence f >r High Schools, 
with Paul B. Mann and Elsbeth Kroeber. Bull, of High 
Points. September. 

Free, Montague 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Brooklyn Jkitanic Garden. 
Report of the Horticulturist. Brooklyn Bol. Card. Rcc. 
18: 71-75. March. 

Gager, C. Stuart 

Annual rejiort of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, [928. Report 
of the Director. Brooklyn Bol. Card. Rcc. 18: i7'-5o. 
March. 

Aeration of tree roots. The Shade Tree 2: 2-3. May. 

Gardens within a garden : A general guide to the grounds of 
the Brooklyn Botanic (iarden. < iuide No. 2, Brooklyn 
Bot. Card. Rcc. 18: 153-188. May. 

Public education at the Brooklyn Ikitanic Garden. Brooklyn 
Bot. Card. Rcc. 18: 189-264. July. 

Botanic Garden. Fncyclopaedia Briiianica 3: 942 944. Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Britton and the New York Botanical ( lardeii. Sci. ^’o. 29: 
475-477. November. 

Botany serving the public. Proc. Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference. Ninth .Inn. Session. November. 

Graves, Arthur Harmount 

Report of work in forest pathology for 1928. Brooklyn Bot. 
Card. Rec. 18: 57-59* March. 
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Report of the Curator of Public Instruction for 1928. Brook- 
lyn Hot. Card. Roc. 18: 75-90. March. 

Forms and functions of stems. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets 
1-16. November 27. 

50 newspaper articles relating? to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

7 abstracts in Biological Abstracts. 

Graves, Arthur Harmount, and Hester M. Rusk 

The distinguishing characteristics of the woody plants of Greater 
New York, including the kinds most commonly seen in 
cultivation. 38 pp. Mimeographed. May. 

Gundersen, Alfred 

Delectus Seminum (with Mr. Montague Free), 1929. (Seed 
List.) Brooklyn Bot. Card. Rcc. 18: 1-16. January. 

International Seed Exchange: Communication No. 9. (Plant 
Families.) January. 

An International List of Genera of Vascular Plants. Science 
70: 15. July. 

Various abstracts for Biological Abstracts. 

Reed, George M. 

Beardless Jris Test Garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
(Brief report.) Bull. Amer. Iris Soc. 30: 32-35. Janu- 
ary. 

Plant Pathology. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Rcc. 18: 52-57. March. 

Beardless Iris Project. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rcc. 18: 59-62. 
March. 

One Hundred Ja])anese Irises, more or less. Bull. Amer. Iris 
Soc. 32: 4-12. July. 

New physiologic races of the oat smuts. Bull. Torrey Bot. 
Club 56: 449-470. December. 

Shaw, Ellen Eddy 

Bulbs. Every girls. January. 

Window boxes. Every girls. February. 

Report of the Curator of Elementary Instruction. Brooklyn 
Bot. Gard. Rec.^ 18: 90-95. March. 

The outdoor window box. Your Home. July. 

Everybody’s window box. Your Home. November. 



Children’s work at the I'lrooklyii ]k)tanic (iarden. Directory 
of Women m Brooklyn Today. December. 

Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports of the American Nature 
Study Society. December. 

The following articles ai)peared in 77 /^* American Home as 
indicated : 

The soil’s the thing. January. 

The garden tool chest. February. 

Starting the outdoor garden indoors. A/larch. 

First steps in the outdoor garden. A[)ril. 

More steps in gardening. May. 

Summer Seed sowing for next year’s flowers. July. 

The following articles api)eared in the New York Sun on the 
dates indicated : 

1^1 aiming the garden. January 1 1 . 

Choosing seed for the outdoor garden. January 25. 

Starting seeds in the home. February 8. 

Keep on planting. February 22. 

Getting ready or the vegetable gardtni. IMarcb 8. 

Roses. March 22. 

Clearing up the garden. March 29. 

Improving the .soil. April 5. 

Mid April in the garden. .A])ril T2. 

A garden of constant bloom. April 19. 

A little rock garden. April 26. 

The outdoor window box. May 3. 

The annual flowxT garden. May 10. 

The annual flower garden vpart 2). May 17. 

Trouble in the garden. May 24. 

June in the Garden. June 14. 

Experiments in the garden. June 21. 

The man with the hoe. June 28. 

July in the garden. July 12. 

In the flower garden. July 26. 

Starting perennials for next year. August 9. 

Late summer in the garden. A ^gust 23. 

Plant propagation. September 6. 

The outdoor bulb bed. September 20. 
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When your plants move indoors. October 4. 

Checking up the garden. October 11. 

Indoor bulb planting. October 18. 

Growing bulbs indoors. October 25. 

Planting Easter lilies. November i. 

Making cuttings. November 8. 

Raising plants from stolons. November 15. 

Planting calla lilies. November 22. 

Garden Christmas presents. November 29. 

Desert gardens. December 6. 

Making a fernery. December 13. 

Winter bouquets. December 20. 

Care of Christmas plants. December 27. 

Simpson, Ray 

Report of the Tjbrariaii for 1928. Brooklyn Bot. Card, Rcc. 
18: 95-103. x^pril. 

A selected list of publications on gardening and wild flowers. 
Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets XVII^ April. 

APPENDIX 3 

TALKS, LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND PAPERS GIVEN 
BY MEMBERS OF STAFF DURING 1929 

By the Director of the Garden : 

January t8. The proper approaeh to scientific and religious 
data. Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. 

February 7. /I oration of tree roots: Theory of . (Introductory 
to a symposium on the aeration of tree roots.) Fifth Nat. 
Shade Tree Conference. Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
February 17. Hannonhing scientific and religious ideas. 
Young Peoples Society: I^afayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

March 12. Gardens within a Garden. Convocation, Connecti- 
cut College for Women, New T.ondon. 

April 2. Gardens within a Garden. Women’s League. Flat- 
bush Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

April 5. Botany serving the public. Ninth Annual State Edu- 
cational Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 
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April 20. hjfccts of radium rays on plants. Annual Science 
Dinner, New \ ork Association of P>iol()j> v i'eachers. A 1 - 
(line Club, New York. 

April 27. It ff acts of radium rays on plants. Polytechnic Chem- 
ical Society (Student P>ranch), .\nierican Institute of 
Chemical PJijL^ineers, lirooklyn C'ham])er of C'ommerce. 

June 5. (rardens 7 oitJun a (jarden. W'omen’s J.eai^ue. ( )cean 
Avenue C\)n|L^rei>ational Cliurch, P>rooklyn. 

( )ctoher 4. liar^y botanical education in jlmcrican Colleges, 
zvitli special reference to If omen’s Colleges, d he IMii P>eta 
Kap])a Alumnae in New York, ^ ‘oluml)ia Cniversity. 

November 23. llie Y . lf\ C. . 1 . and the Community. Central 
Y. \Y ('. A. Ihiildini^. Prooklyn 

JX"ceml)er (). Cardens Tcithin a (hirden. New Rochelle ( iarden 
Cduh, New Rochelle. 

By the Curator of Public Instruction: 

February 8. hnu'stigations on the chestnut hark disease. Be- 
fore the National Shade Tree C‘on Terence. At the Carden. 

March 2. Fungous diseases of forest trees, d'o biolop^y de- 
t)artments of Tlaaren and Newtown llij:;h Schools. At the 
( xarden. 

March K), 26; A])!*!! 0, U), 23, 30; May 7, it), 2r. The classi- 
fication of plants. Biolo^i^y class, Maxwell Traininii^ School 
for teachers. 

A])ril r8. Research at the Brooklyn Itotanie Carden, (/olleme 
of the City of New York. P>rooklyn Branch. 

May 8. ^drhor Day, CousevjMtion, and Brooklyn. Boys 1 lii^h 
School, Waverly Annex. 

Se])temher 12. The present status of the chestnut in Rforth 
America. Northern Nut (bowers Association annual meet- 
inj2^. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

September ig. f’^egetative propagation, (xirls Commercial 
Hi.c^h School. Advanced hioloj^v class. At the (iarden. 

Otoher 20. The ehenveal side of plant life. Hunter (d)lleij:e 
Chemistry Club. Annex. 1.15 Y. 32d St., ?^lanhattan. 

November 22. The evolution . / plants Bioloi>^y class, (iirls 
Commercial High School. .\t the (lardcn 

December 5. The cultural value of the study of natural sei- 
cnecs. Boys High School, Waverly Annex. 


11 
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By the Curator of Elementary Instruction : 

January 8. trip around flic world. P. S. 165. 

January 11. Nature study for children. Jamaica Training 
School. 

January 24. Graduation address. P. S. 47. 

February 4. Garden soil. Larchmont Garden Club. 

February f8. The soil. Women’s Club of Englewood, N. J. 

February 19. Starting the small garden. Contemporary Club, 
Englewood, N. J. 

March i. Planning the small garden. Palisade Garden Club. 

March 4. Choosing seed for the perennial garden. Women’s 
Club of Englewood, N. J. 

March 5. The garden and the child. Women’s Union, Brook- 
lyn Society for Ethical Culture. 

Afarch 11. Indoor planting. Women’s Club of Englewood, 

N. J. 

March 13. Starting childrens outdoor gardens. Norwalk 
Garden Club. 

March 16. Nature study in education. New Paltz Alumni 
Association. 

March 18. Plant propagation. Women’s Club of Englewood, 
N. J. 

ATarch 2\. Perennials. Women’s (dub of AIa])lewood. 

March 25. Pricking out seedlings. Women’s Club of l^igle- 
wood, N. J. 

November 12. Childrens work at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. At the Garden. 

November T2. Activities of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary Club. At the Garden. 

November 23. Children's activities at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. National Recreation School. At the Cjarden. 

November 25. Thanksgiving. P. S. 206. 

December 5. Parents and children. Neighborhood Teacher 
Association. 

By the Curator of Plants : 

November 16. The Plant- Animal Partnership. At Labor 
Temple, 242 East 14th Street, N. Y. C. 
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By the Curator of Plant Pathology : 

Marcli if). Some illuslralioiis of (jcjictics. Ihology teachers 
of llaaren and Newtown lligh Schools. At the (jarden. 

February 6. Irises. Idttle (Firdens Clul) of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

April 22. Irises. Contemporary Club .)f Ih'ooklyn. At the 
Garden. 

May 31. Irises. Iris h'ield Day. At the Garden. 

October 13. Ineld ex/yerimenls u'iih sorcjliiims and soryliiini 
hybrids. New York Association of Thf)l()gy teachers. At 
the (iarden. 

N(3veniber 7. fi.vamples of cereal breedinij. Jhology class, 
(iirls C ommercial Nigh School. At the (iarden. 

November 23. Cereals and cereal breed iiKj. New York Asso- 
ciation of Jhology I'eachers. At the Garden. 

By the Horticulturist: 

February 2. Impressions of a Visit itu/ Horticulturist. Ber- 
muda (iarden (.'lub, ilamilt('n, l^ermuda. 

February 25. Rose Cro^Cnuj. W’omen’s Club of Ji'nglewood, 
i\. J. 

March i<S. Rock Cardens. ICist ( )range Garden Club, X. j. 

A])ril 1 r. litiglisli Cardens. l>rooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

May 8— November 20. lileven lesso)is on Carden Makijig. 
(iarden ilej)artment of the (iarden City - 1 lempstead Com- 
munity Club, T.. i. 

July 9. Rock Cardens. Stamford (iarden Club, Clnin. 

August T3. House Plants. North Suffolk (iarden Club, 
Jamestown, L. I. 

September 10. Perennials and Hiennials. (jarden Committee, 
W’oman’s Club, ( ircat Kills, S. I. 

September 25. Rock Ctardens. Summit (jarden C_ lub, X. J. 

By the Resident Investigator : 

March 10. Cabbages and Cacti. Men's League, Idatbush Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, New \ork. 

March iC). Variations in R e; fn'olepis. Biology De]Xirtments 
of llaaren and Newtown High Schools, at Brooklyn Bo 
tanic Garden. 

Alay 10. ILugenics : a biologist looks into the future. i\meri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New A ork. 
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May 20. liiKjcnics and Religion. Young l^eople's Union, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 

May 25. Fern Hunting at Branchvillc. Torrey Ih^tanical Club 
Field Meeting, Branchville, New Jersey. 

June 3. Biological History of the Hudson River. Uaaren 
PTigh School, New York. 

October 12. Cabbages and Related Types. New York Asso- 
ciation of Biology Yeachers, at Brooklyn Botanic Carden. 
November 7. Hoi^^ Uncle Sain breeds Novel Plants. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. New York. 

November 12. Scientific Plant . Breeding. Jlunter College, 
New York. 

November 23. The Boston Bern and its Uarieties. New York 
Association of Biology Teachers, at l^rooklyn Botanic 
Garden. 

December 3. Biology Lessons through the Apple. Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club, Barnard College, New York. 

December tS. Choosing a Biological Profession. Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, Flatbush Congregational Church, Jh'ooklyn, 
New York. 

December 14, lUhat B'erns arc bcsl for the Home. New York 
I^>otanical Garden. 

By Instructors: 

Mks. I^artoett: 

April 23. ll'hat the P>rooklyn Botanic Carden does for boys 
and girls. Mothers’ Club, P. S. 129. At the (harden. 

May 10. The leork of the Brooklyn J^otanic Carden. JVo- 
ple’s Jnstitute. At the Garden. 

May 28. Japanese gardens. Brooklyn Section, New York 
Public School Kindergarten As.sociation. At the Garden. 
July 8. Blower arrangement. Ckirden Club of Bellport, 
Long Island. 

Miss Makcy : 

November 14. Bulbs as house plants. Garden Club of Law- 
rence, Long Lsland. 

Miss Sargent : 

January 8. House plants. Sunnyside Garden Club. 
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January 22. forestry. P. S. 165. 

March 7. Gardens for adults and children, (lardcn Club 
of New Preston, Conn. 

March i(S. The living soil. Arount Wnion (binlen C\uh. 

Alarch 21. Activities of the froi.idyn Botanic Garden. 
Mothers’ Club, Central Cono^rej^ational C'hurch. 

April 8. Nature in the life of a child. J'areiit- 1 >acher 
Association, Floral T^ark, N. V. 

April 10. IChat the Brooklyn Botanic Garden docs for chil- 
dren. l^arent-Teacher Association, Xepera Park, X. Y. 

November 6. Forestry. P. S. 167. 

November 12. The children's garden at the Brooklyn Home 
for Consuinpti''^'^'^- W'omaii’s Auxiliary of the l>ia)oklyn 
P>otanic (jarden. At the Carden. 

November 13. House flants. Mothers’ dab, P. S. 3. 

November 14. Birds of Brooklyn and the Bird Hospital of 
Springfield , Massachusetts. Jhrd T.overs’ Club of Brook- 
lyn. 

November 21. The making of hayherry candles. Mothers’ 

dub, P. S. 171. 

November 25. Children's garden at the Brooklyn Home for 
Consumptives. Brooklyn TMant, Flower and I'ruit Cuild. 

By the Custodian : 

l^Ybruary 18, Trees of use and beauty. Men's dub. Park 
Slope JCvaiii^elical Jaitheran diurch, Ih'ooklyn. 

October 17. I dcntification of trees. Ih'ooklyn Nature Club. 
I^rooklyn ]k)tanic (karden. 

APPENDIX 4 

REPORT OX BROOKT.VX 1 U)TAX 1 C C\Rl)b:X 
PClB.lCkXTrONS. ic) 2 i) 

.Imcrican Journal of Botany 

Published monthly in cooperation with the Botanical Society of 
y\merica. Volume XVT (19*29; comprised ten monthly issues as 
usual (omitting August and September), with 66 papers, 
])ages, 79 plates, and 154 text figures (as against 54 i)apers, 610 
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pages, 47 plates, and 117 text figures in 1928). There was a 
su])plement, as usual, in the Decemher issue, comprising “ Ab- 
stracts of the papers presented before the Physiological Section 
of the Botanical Society of America, Des Moines, Iowa, December 
30, 31, 1929, and January r, 1930/' This supplement was printed 
and distributed on December 7, in advance of the regular issue. 
The cost of publishing and distributing the supplement was met 
by the Physiological Section. Eight papers were published on the 
“author-payment” plan. Dr. E. W. Sinnott, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, continued as Editor-in-C hief , and Dr. Arthur llarmount 
Graves continued as Brooklyn Botanic Garden representative in 
the editorial board. 

The circulation of this journal, as of November 30, 1929 (the 
close of the fiscal year), was 1,622 as against 1,448 a year ago, 
and the annual budget was $15,807.77, as against $12,454.73 in 
1928. The journal closed the year with a balance of $6410.14 and 
assets over liabilities of $5,988.84, not counting the value of back 
sets and volumes on hand. 


Ecology 

I^ublished (juarterly, in cooperation with the Ideological Society 
of America, d'he four issues of Volume XI comi)rise 38 papers 
(be.sides reviews, ])roceedings, and miscellaneous matter), 563 
pages, 61 plates, and 36 text figures (as against 42 papers, 540 
pages, 23 plates, and 58 text figures last year). The circulation 
at the close of the fiscal year, November 30, 1929, was 1,048, 
and the annual Imdget $5,946.39, as against 1,058 and $4,841.16 
for 1928. The journal closed the year with a credit balance of 
$1,060.73 and assets over liabilities of $698.66, not counting the 
value of back sets and volumes on hand. 

Genetics 

Published bi-monthly, in cooperation with the Editorial Board 
of Genetics. The six numbers of Volume XIV comprised 23 
papers, 644 pages, 19 plates, and 31 text figures (as against 27 
papers, 570 pages, 5 plates and 62 text figures last year). The 
circulation at the close of the fiscal year was 623 and the annual 
budget $5,957.63 (as against 605 and $6,555.96 for 1928). The 
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journal closed the fiscal year with a cash balance of $640.70 and 
assets over liabilities of $254.80, exclusive of the value of back 
sets and volumes on hand. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record 

Volume XVITl ( kjjcj) of the Record comprised 307 pa.e^es, as 
a^^ainst l(S6 jia.i^^es last year. P>e<»inninj:( with the January, 
number, the Record was issued l)i-monthly. The six issues were 
as follows: January, Delectus Seniinitni Brooklyn, i()2S ; Alarch, 
Eighteenth Annual Report, nyjH; .May, Gardens unthin a Garden 
— .1 General (ruide to the Grounds of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. Guide No. 2; July, Public Education at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden; Sei)teml)er, Prospectus, Ky 2 (j November, The 
Story of Oit) Metaic — .i Chronicle of Corn. Guide No. •?. 

Leaflets 

Two double numbers (1--3, April 3 and 4 5, May 15) and one 
quadruide number (H-12, November 27) were issued. The cir- 
culation was 1H60, as of December, \() 2 [). No. 1-3 was ‘V\ 
selected list of publications on ^ardenin,!; and wild flowers,’' by 
Miss Ray Simpson, librarian of the (iarden from H)ir) to 1929. 

Contributions and Memoirs 

No numbers were issued in 1929. 

Research Pu blished 

ddie total number of research papers j'lublisbed by the ( lardeii 
in 1929 was 127, occupying 2,088 pages. 

Bibliographies 

Special attention is called to two bliographies ])ublished during 
the year, as follows : 

1. A selected list of publications on gardening and wild flowers. 
By Miss Ray Simt).son, librarian of the Garden from September 
18, 1916 to Sei)tember 1, 1929. d'his constituted No. 1-3 of the 
Leaflets y noted above. 

2. List of books on gardening and botanical nature study. By 
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Kathryn ( lark Bartlett. Thi.s was issued in ( )et(jl)er as a separate 
pamphlet, and is on sale at 25 cents a co])y. 

APPENDIX 5 

KIKid) TRIPS C'OXDL'CTKI) 1029 

By the Director : 

May 4. 'Torrey Botanical Cliih. Ih'cxjklyn Botanic (larden. 

By the Curator of Plants : 

Anj^iist 5 'forrey l>otanical Clnh. C atskill Mountains, 
Maplecrest, ( Ireeiic ( 0.. Xew ^ ()rk. 

< )ctoher i<j. 'I'orrev l^»<itanical ( luh. Hillside. Oueens I>oroui(h, 

H. !. 

By the Curator of Public Instruction: 

March 30. 'rorrey Botanical (luh. Inwood l\'irk, Manhattan. 
.Septemher S Torrey Botanical Clnh. h'resh Kills, Staten 
Island. 

APPENDIX 6 

.MlH’/riXCS Ol' ()K(i\XlZ\TK)XS .\'r TllK CARDKX 

1920 

h'ehruary 7 S. Xalional .Shade Tree (‘onference. 

March j(>. Woman’s Auxiliary df the I’rooklyn l^otanic ( iarden. 
\j)ril i<;. Contemporary ( luh of Brooklyn. 

A])ril 23. Mothers’ ( luh, P. S. I2(;. 

.May 7. \ assar C'lul). 

May 7. Winter's Xi^ht Club 
May JO. I ’copies Institute. 

.May jS. Reconciliation 'fours. 

.May 2<). Xew Mn k Kindergarten Association. Brooklyn .Section. 
May 30. Xew ^'ork League of (iirls (luhs, Inc. 

June 15. Italian Mission. 

October 1. forrey lk)tanical Club. 

( Ictoher 5. New ^Mrk Lhiiver.sity. 

Octohev 15. Department of Botany, Jh'ooklyii Jn.stitute of .Vrts 
and Sciences. 

October i/. Brooklyn Nature Club. 
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October jo. New ^’ork League of liirls C'lulis, Inc. 

Xoveniber u. Br(^oklyn Heights Soniinarv C lub. 

November u. Woman’s Auxiliary of the l]r(n)klvn Liotanic 
(jarden. 

November 23. National Uecreational ScIkm.I. 

Number of ( )rganizations k) 

d'otal attendance S5<> 

APPENDIX 7 

REPORT ON PIKrrociK \PI11(* WORK 

Negatives on file December m-’S 

Negatives accessioned during n)J<) J50 

Total negatives on lile December .0. n)J<> O.S50 

Lantern slides on file December .0. nu'S 5.1J0 

I^antern slides accessioiu’d during ... J50 

'I'otal lantern slides on lile Decenilx r .n. i<)j(> 

Prints on file December .n. nijS J.07b 

Prints made during • ■'^17 

Used (»r distributed 

Prints filed during i (;-»<) 

Total prints on file December .0. nuo 

iMiIargements made 

Rc.s]K*ct fully .submitti'd. 

J^'n.NNK Sroi.i., 

J\r(/isl rur. 
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OJ-'I'lCiCRS Ol'' THE 150ARD OF 'J'RUSTEES 


Honor \ky President 
FRANK L. IFABBOTT 
President 

I'DWARI) C BLUM 

Imrst Vk I -President Second Vice-President 

W'ALTFR II. CRITTCNDFN WILLIAM A. PUTNAM 


Third Vice-Presidi* nt 
ADRIAN VAN SLNDKRKN 
1'rea SURER Secretary 

(;. h'OSTKR SMITH JOHN H. DENBIGH 


IU)TANK' (;ARI)FN (iOVI'RNING COMMITTEE 
MISS I III. DA I.OINILS, Chairman 


i.DWARD C. BLUM. Ex officio 
MRS. WILLIAM H ( ARY 
WAi;n<:R ii. ( Ri rri-.NDiON 
(;A'rES I). FAHNESTOCK 
MRS. Ll^WIS W. M(ANCIS 


JOHN W. FROTHTNGHAM 
WILL] AM T. HUNTER 
ALFRED W. JICNKINS 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD 
WILLIAM A. PUTNAM 


F.N OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE ]>RESI DIDN’T OI^' THE BOROUCHl OF BROOKLYN 

Jill-: commissioni-:r of parks, borough of Brooklyn 


Mh:i\ri;iH>!S of tiik ikjard 

( I'ruslrcs arc J'lccfrd jroin file Life Mcnibcrshil' of the Brooklyn Institute 
of . I rts 


Babbott, Frank L. 

Bailey, Frank 
Beers, E. LcGrand 
Benedict, Henry Harper 
Blum, Edward C. 

Boody, Hon. David A. 
Bowker, Richard R. 

Cadman, Rev. S. Parkos, D.D. 
Cary, Mrs. William H. 

Crane, Judge Frederick E. 
Oittenden, Walter H. 

♦ Deceased, 1929. 


and Sciences) 

Curtin, John J. 

Denliigh, Dr. John II. 
Dettmer, Hon. Jacob G. 
Draper, Mrs. Mary Childs 
h'alincstock, Gates D. 
b'airehild. Julian P. 
iNirrell, James A. 

Ford, Sumner 
b'rancis, Mrs, Lewis W. 
I'razier, Kenneth 
b'rothingham, John W. 



Cioocl, Airs. William H. 

JTcaly, Airs. A. Aus^ustus 
* llcaly, Henry \\'. 
iiuntci, William T. 

Jenkins, Alfred \V. 

Jonas, Kalph 
Lewisohn, Adolph 
Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
Loincs, Aliss Hilda 
Alatheson, William J. 

Alaynard, Kdwin P. 

Alcl^aughlin. Hon (ieorge V. 
Alorgaii, John Hill 

WOMAN’S 

AIRS. GLLNTWOR'ril 

Babhotl, Airs, h'rank L., Jr. 
Bailey. Airs. Frank 
Baldwin, Airs. Wm. H. 

Blum, Airs, hhlward Charles 
Boardman, Airs. George 
Braman, Aliss Emily L. 

Braman. Aliss Irene AT. 

Brewster, Airs. W'allcr Shaw 
Brinsmade, Miss Alice 
Brower, Airs. (Jeorge IC 
Brown, Airs. G. Stewart 
Cabot, Airs. Irving L. 

CJar])enter, Airs. James O. 

Cary, Airs. William H. 

C'hilds, Mrs. William H. 

Coutts, Aliss Frances IT. 
C'ranford, Mrs. Frederick T.. 
Cranford, Airs. Walter V. 
(Vuikshank, Mrs, Russell V. 
Davenport, Airs. Henry I>. 
Davenport, Mrs. Henry J. 
Delafield, Airs. John R. 

Diller, Mrs. I'rank J. W. 

Drcier, Airs. H. Edward 
Duncan, Airs. Cameron 
Earle. Airs. William IC, Jr. 
Eastman, Mrs. William V. 

Folgcr. Airs. Henry C. 

Francis. Mrs. Lewis W. 


L)5 

Alorse, Horace J. 

I’ost, jatnes 11. 

Pratt, Charles 

I’ratt, Alls, hredeiic B. 

Putnam, William A. 

Shaw, RoI.ert Alfred 
Smith. G. FostiT 
Stnt/cr, Herman 
Underwood, John 'V. 

Van Sindcren, Adrian 
Warner, Dr. lulwin G. 

’•‘White, Ale.v.mder M. 

York, Rt. Rev. Algr. John t^ 

AUXILIARY 

R. Biri'LER. ( iiMKNiVx 

hrank. Airs. George S. 
In-othingham, Airs. Theodore L. 
Gager, Airs. C. .Stuart 
G’bb, Airs. Liwis A1. 

Goetze, Mrs. Otto 
Good, Airs. William H. 
Grei'iiman, .Mis. W illi,mi B 
Gunnison, Mrs. Ilcrbert h'. 
Healy, Mrs. ,A. Angnstiis 
Dills, Airs. I.iines Al. 

Mills, Mrs. John 
Hooker, Mi^. Samuel C. 
Hunter, Airs. Wnlliam '1'. 

Hyde. Airs. Clarence l\. 
Tngers()ll, Airs. Ravmond V. 
Ingraham, Mrs. ilenry A. 
Jann'son, Mrs. I^. ('.hahiKMs 
Jameson, Miss Jeaiietta ('. 
Jonas, Airs. Ralph 
Jones, Aliss Helen Swift 
Knox, Aliss Maii.a 
Lathr^'p, Mrs. John H. 

Lay, Airs, ( hatles Downing 
f.eech. Airs. Jo! in E. 
lattlcjohn. Mrs. Thos. B. 

IJoyd, Airs. T Alortimer 
i.oincs, AILs Hilda 
Lyman, Airs. I 'rank 
MacKay, Airs. Krcfh liek 1). 
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Mark, Mrs. Henry A. 
Marshall, Mrs. William W. 
Maynard, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Maynard, Mrs. Edwin P., Jr. 
Merrill, Mrs. Whitney 
Morse, Miss Alice L. 

Noble, Mrs. Francis L. 
Notman, Mrs. George 
Otis, Mrs. Charles H. 
Palmer, Mrs. Carleton H. 
Parsons, Mrs. Frank H. 
Peckham, Mrs. Wheeler H. 
Perkins, Mrs. Charles E. 
Peters, Mrs. Wm. Sterling 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. 
Post, Miss Jessie W. 

Potts, Mrs. Charles E. 

Pratt, Mrs. Frederic B. 
Pratt, Mrs. Richardson 
Prince, Mrs. Benjamin 
Putnam, Mrs. W. Allen, Jr. 
Putnam, Mrs. William A. 


Rowe, Mrs. Frederick W. 

Sargent, Mrs. William D. 

Smith, Mrs. B. Herbert 
Stewart, Mrs. Seth Thayer 
Stoughton, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Stutzer, Miss Elise W. 

Stutzer, Mrs. Herman 
Sutphin, Mrs. Joseph H. 

Swan, Mrs. Eugene L. 

Swift, Mrs. Fred Joel 
Thatcher, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Truslow, Mrs. Walter 
Tuttle, Mrs. Winthrop M. 
Underwood, Mrs. John T. 

Van Brunt, Mrs. Jeremiah R. 

Van Sinderen, Mrs. Adrian 
Warren, Mrs. Luther 
White, Mrs. Alexander M. 

White, Miss Harriet H. 
Woodward, Miss Mary Blackburne 
Young, Mrs. Richard, Jr. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


(Kcviscd to February ^4, 

For information concerning the various classes of membership consult 
page 172, at the end of this Report 

Benefactors 

By contribution of $ioo,ooo or more, or by gifts of cquivale^tt value 

* Samuel P. Avery ♦ A. Augustus Healy 

Carl H. dc Silver ♦ Alfred T. White 

♦ Augustus Graham ♦ Robert B. Woodward 


Patrons 


By contribution of $25,000 or^norc, or by gifts of equivalent value 


* Samuel P. Avery 
Frank L Babbott 

* Mary Benson 
Edwin Gould 

♦Edward L. Graef 

* Frank S. Jones 
♦Alfred Duane Pell 


♦ Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus 
William A. Putnam 

♦ Charles A. Schieren 
John T. Underwood 

♦Alfred T. White 
Miss Frances E. White 
Miss Harriet H. White 


♦ Deceased. 
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Donors 

By contribution of $10,000 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 


♦ Abraham Abraham 
Frank L. Babbott 

Dr. Frank L. Babbott, Jr. 

♦ Henry Batterman 

♦ James A. H. Bell 

♦ Miss Mary Benson 

♦ Mrs. Eugene G. Blackford 
♦William Calverly 

♦ William H. Cary 

Mrs. William H. Childs 
Walter V. Cranford 
Walter H. Crittenden 

♦ Edward L. Graef 

♦ George A. Hearn 
Mrs. John Hills 

♦ Joseph C. Hoagland 

♦ Samuel N. Hoyt 


Alfred W. Jenkins 
Mrs. Mary Babbott Ladd 
Mrs. Joseph H. Lester 
Frederick Loescr 
Mrs. l.iii MacDonald 
Henry P. Martin 

♦ Miss Matilda McLean 
♦Joseph T. Perkins 

♦ Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus 
George D. Pratt 
Williaiii A. Putnam 

♦ Henry K. Sheldon 

Mrs. Lydia Babbott Stokes 
Herman Stulzcr 
John T. Underwood 
Hon. Richard Young 


Permanent Members 

By contribution of $^,300 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 


Abraham, Mrs. Abraham 

♦ Avery, Samuel P. 
Babbott, Frank L. 
Barclay, Mrs. Reginald 
Barnes, Mrs. Richard S. 
Barr, Mrs. Thos. T. 
Beers, E. LeGrand 
Beers, Miss M. Elizabeth 

♦ Beers, Mrs. Mary L. 
Beers, Dr. Nathan T. 
Benedict, Henry Harper 

♦ Benson, Miss Mary 
Blackford, Eugene G. 
Blum, Edward C. 
Boocock, Murray 

♦ Boody, Hon. David A, 

♦ Brackett, Miss Mary A. 
Brown, Mrs. Lilia 
Campbell, Miss Mary 
Coffin, Mrs. Sturgis 
Cooke, Henry F. 

Day, Mrs. Emily L. 


♦ Dutcher, Mrs. Helvetia B. 
English, Mrs. J. Radford 
Iwans, Miss Mabel Louise 
I^'ahys, George E. 

♦ Fahys, Joseph 

First Unitarian Church Society 
Frcifeld, Mrs. George 
Godfrey, Mrs. Edwin D. 

Good, Mrs. John, Sr. 

♦ ( lottsbergy. Francis 

♦ (aracf, Edward L. 

♦ Healy, A. Augustus 

♦ Healy, Frank 
♦Hearn, Mrs. George A. 

Henlz, Henry 
Herriman, Miss Helen 

♦ Higgins, Charles M. 

♦ Hoagland, Mrs. Jos. C. 

♦ Hoagland, Joseph C. 
’^Hoagland, Raymond 

Hoagland. Miss S. W. 
Hodenpyl, Eugene, Jr. 
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How, Miss Susan B. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Mark 
♦James, John S. 

♦ Jones, Frank S. 

♦ Jones, Mrs. Mary L. 
♦Jones, Townsend 

Joost, Mrs. Martin 

♦ Lawrence, Henry C. 
Lawrence, Lysandcr W. 
Lawrence, Richard H. 

♦ Loeser, F rcderick 

♦ Lord, Mrs. John Bradley 
Ix)w, Mrs. A. A. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Ian 
Maxwell, J. Rogers, Jr. 
McMahon, Jos. T. 

Morse, Horace J. 

Oakley, Mrs. Theodora L. 
Olcott, George M. 

♦ Palmer, Lowell M. 
Peabody, George Foster 

♦ Pell, Rev. Alfred Du«Tnc 
Pell, Mrs. Cornelia I-. 


Post, James H. 

Powell, Mrs. Robert E. 
Pratt, George D. 

Putnam, William A. 

Sanger, William 

♦ Sanger, William Cary 

♦ Schieren, Charles A. 
Seamans, Miss Dorothy 

♦ Sheldon, Mrs. Henry K. 
Simonds, Mrs. William R. 
Smith, Mrs. Annie Morrill 
Smith, Howard C. 

Stutzer, Herman 
Underwood, John T. 
Vaiider Weyde, Mrs. N. J. 
Walsh, Mrs. Anna F. 

♦Webster, Mrs. Mary T^. 

♦ White, Alexander M. 
♦Wliite, Alfred T. 

White, Miss Frances E. 
White, Miss Harriet H. 

♦ Woodward, Mrs. John B. 

♦ Woodward, Col. Robert B. 


Life Members 


By contrihulion of ^500 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 
Through the Botanic Garden 


Atkins, Frederick L. 

Babbott, Frank L. 

Bailey, Frank 
Bobbink, Lambertus C. 

Butler, Mrs. Glentworth R. (In 
memory of Dr. Glentworth R. 
Butler.) 

Cary, Mrs. William H. 

Childs, Eversley 
Engelhardt, George P. 
Frothingham, Miss Elisabeth W. 
Frothingham, John W. 


Gould, Edwin 
Hicks, Henry 
Hunter, William T. 

Jonas, Ralph 
Loines, Miss Hilda 
Osman, Fred D. ^ 

Potts, Maj. Charles E. 
Pratt, Charles M. 

Smith, Mrs. Annie Morrill 
Southwick, Dr. E. B. 
Thatcher, Edwin H. 


Through other Departments of the Institute 

Abraham, Lawrence E. Allan, Mrs. Mansfield 

♦ Adams, Mrs. Edward Allen, Miss Mary W. 

Ager, John Winifred Anderson, Mrs. John 

Albertson, Rev. Charles Carroll, Andrews, William A. 
DiD. Ayers, Dr. H. Messenger 
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Babbott, Dr. Frank L., Jr. 
Banbury, James J. 

Bannister. Miss Eleanor C 
Batterman, Charles H. 
Batterman, Henry L. 
Batterman, Miss Minnie P. 
Baxter, F. W. 

Baylis, A. B. 

Baylis, Wm., Jr. 

Bigelow, Edward F. 
Blumenthal. Maurice 
Blydenburgh, Frank J. 

Bolwell, Mrs. Sarah A. 

Boody, Alvin 
Bouck, James B. 

Bowker, Richard R. 

Bramm, Miss Elizabeth 
Brasher, Philip 
Brasher, Reginald R. 

Brock way, Miss Emma A. 
Brown, Miss A. W. 

Brown, John W. 

Buckley, Charles R. 

Buckley. John D. 

Buek, Mrs. Cecilia 
Burnham, Dr. Clark 
Cadman, Rev. S, Parkes, D.D, 
Campbell, Mrs. Wm. Mitchell 
Cary, Miss Alice B. 

Chapel, William L. 

Chapman, Miss Leila H. 
Chapman, Mrs. Leila T. 
Chauncey, Rev. E, F. 
Chittenden, Miss Alice LT. 
Claflin, John 
Clarke, Rev. L. Mason 
Colyer, Mrs. Joseph H., Jr. 
Corliss, Howard 
Crane, Judge Frederick E. 
Crittenden, Walter H. 

Crowell, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Cullen, Miss Margaret M. 
Cunningham, Mrs. F. W. 
Curtin, John J. 

Curtis, Henry S. 

Dalby, Archibald B. 


♦ Davenport, Hon. William IL 
Davenport, Mrs. William B. 
Davis, William T. 

De Motte, G. J. 

Denbigh, Dr. John H. 

Dennis, Dr. Frederic S. 

Dennis, Mrs. Frederic S. 

Dcttmer, Hon. Jacob G. 

Dick, J. Henry 
Dixon, Theodore P. 

Dodge, Miss S. Ross 
Dougherty, Andrew, Jr. 

Doyle, Mrs. Allan M. 

Draper. Ernest G. 

Draper, Mrs. Mary Childs 
Dreier. Theodore 
Dykcman, Conrad V. 

Eastman, Mrs. William F. 

ICger, Mrs. Theodore G. 

Elmhirst, Mrs. Dorothy P. Whit- 
ney 

English, George T-. 

Evans, Mrs. Gertrude C. 
Fahnestock, Gates D. 

Fairchild, Julian P. 

Fara Forni, Mme. A. F. 

Farmer, Walter B. 

Farrell, James A. 

Farrier, Albert Moses 
h'arrier, Frederick B. 

Fcrrier, Miss Elizabeth A. 

Field, Miss Elizabeth 
Fish, Mrs. Tvv Chapel 
Flagg. Mrs. T. Benson 
Flinsch, Rudolph E. R. 

Foote, Alfred Sherman 
Ford. Sumner 
Francis, Mrs. I>ewi.s W. 

Frank, Mrs. George S. 
Franken-Sierstorpff, Countess von 
Frazier, Kenneth 

Frothingham, Miss Elisabeth W. 
h'rothingham. Miss Helen H. 
i'rothingham, John W. 

Gibb, William T. 

Gifford, Ira L. 
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Gilbert, Miss A. Louise M. 
Gilbert, William T. 

Good, Mrs. John, Jr. 

Good, Mrs. William H. 
Goodnow, David F. 
Goodnow, Prof. Frank J. 
Goodnow, Weston W. 

Grace Church (Brooklyn) 
Hall, Charles H. 

Halsey, William B. 
Harriman, Mrs. E. H. 
Hcaly, Mrs. A. Augustus 
♦ Healy, Henry W. 

Heckscher, August 
Hester, Mrs. Ada Gibb 
Hill, William B. 

Hoagland, Miss Anna M. 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hooker, H. D. 

Hooper, Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hornaday, William T. 
Horsman, Edward I. 
Howell, Hampton 
Hubbell, Rev. William S, 
Huber, Joseph 
Hudson, Mrs. Laura K, 
Hulbert. Mrs. Henry C. 
Hulst. Mrs. M. H. S. 
Hus.son. Miss C. Julie M. 
Hyde, Henry St, John 
Hyde, James H. 

Ingraham, Miss Frances 
Ingraham, George S. 
Jeffrey, Dr. Stewart L. 
Jenkins, Alfred W. 
Jennings, Walter 
Johnson, Alvan R. 

Jones, Miss Emily W. 
Joost, Mrs. Martin 
Kahn. Mrs. Otto 
Kclekian, Dikran G. 
Kellogg, Dwight H. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Mary A. 
Kenyon, Mrs. Irene S. 
Kenyon, Whitman W. 
Kunz, George F. 


Ladd, Mrs. Mary Babbott 
Lamb, Col. Albert E. 

Lang, Mrs. Robert 
Latimer, Miss Julia W. 

Lewis, Mrs. August 
Lewisohn, Adolph 
Lincoln, Mrs. Dorothy Chapel 
Litchfield, E. Hubert 
Litchfield, Edward H., Jr. 
Litchfield, Edward H., Sr. 
Littlejohn, Mrs. Thos. B. 
Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
Love, Mrs. Henry D. 

Low, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, Josiah O. 

Ludlum, Clinton W. 

Lyman, Frank 
Lynde, Mrs. Martha R. 
Macbeth, Robert W. 
MacDonald, Rev. Robert 
Marshall, William W. 

Mason, William P. 

Matheson, William J. 
Mathews, Mrs. Albert H. 
Maxwell, Henry L. 

Maynard, Edwin P. 
McAneny, Hon. George 
McConnell, Rev. S. D. 
McKay, Mrs. John S. 
McLaughlin, Hon. George V. 
Mead. W. S. M. 

Melish, Rev. John H. 

Mercer, Rev. Arthur 
Moffat, David 
Moffat, William L., Jr. ^ 
Moore, Mrs. W. H. 

♦ Morgan, James L. 

Morgan, John Hill 
Morse, Miss Alice 
Morse, Giarles L. 

Mundhenk. Herman 
Nichols, William H. 

♦ Nostrand, P. Elbert 
O'Connor, Mrs. W. B. 
Ogilvie, Donald Manson 
Olcott, Miss Martha W. 
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Orr, Miss Mary Moore 
Packard, Miss Mary S. 
Palmer, Henry L. 

Parker, Asa W., Jr. 

Parker, Gordon 
Peet, Mrs. Louis H. 
Pierrepont, John J. 
Pierrepont, Seth I^w 
Polhemus, Miss R. A. 

Potts, Maj. Charles E. 

Pratt, Charles 

Pratt, Mrs. Frederic B. 

Pratt, Frederic B. 

Pratt, Harold I. 

Prentice, James Howard 
Prentiss, Russell E. 

Prosser, Thomas 
Prosser, Thomas Harold 
Prosser, Walter R. 

Putnam, Harrington 
Putnam, Mrs. William A. 
Ramsay, Dick S. 

Ramsdell, Mrs. F. Van N. 
Robinson, George C. 
Robinson, Dr. Nathaniel 
Ruger, Mrs. Adolph 
Ruland, Irving A. 

Ruscoe, Miss Rose 
♦ Russell, Rev. James 
Russell, James T., Jr. 
Russell, Mrs. Talcott H. 
Sackett, Charles A. 

Sanbern, Mrs. P'raiik H. 
Sanger, Miss Lillian 
Schenck, Miss Eunice M. 
Schieren, Harrie Victor 
Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheldon, Mrs. Anna B. 
Sheldon, Henry 
Slack, Mrs. Julia G. 


Smith, G. Foster 
Smith, Mrs, Katherine L. 
Snow, Helmcr 
Squier, Frank 
Stevens, Mrs. Roy G. 

Stevens, Shepherd 
Stewart, Douglas MacC. 
Stokes, Mrs. S. hhiilen 
Sullivan, Andrew T. 

Taylor, Aliss Bessie 
Taylor, Mrs. Helen S. 

Taylor, William 11. 

Thayer, Mrs. Anna K. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 

Tucker, Mrs. George S., Jr. 
Turner, Mrs. Bertha C. 
Tuthill, Miss Isabel H. 
Valentine, P. A. 

Van Anden, Miss Susan M. 
Van Nostrand, Airs. John B. 
Van Sindcren. Airs. Adrian 
Van Sindcren, Adrian 
Van Wyck, Richard 
Wagner, Miss Marie 
Walhridge, Robert R. 
Warhasse, Mrs. James P. 
Ward, Miss Helen 
Warner, Dr. Edwin G. 
Weber, Mrs. Herman C. 
Webster, Airs, Edward H. 
White, Harold T. 

White. S. V., Jr. 

Whitney, .Sumner B. 

Wisner, Mrs. Horatio S. 
Woodward, Miss Mary B. 
York, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John (/. 
Voung, Hon. Richard 
Zahriskie. Mrs Cornelius 
Ziegler. Mrs. William 


12 
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Sustaining Members ^ 
By payment of $25 annually 


Anderson, John (G) 

Babbott, Dr. Frank L., Jr. (M) 
Baker, Joseph J. (M) 

Boissevain, Robert (G) 

Brooks, Mrs. Edward B. (G) 
Bush, Irving T. (M) 

Campbell, Miss Mary (M) 
Crampton, Mrs. Edwin H. (G) 
Doscher, Mrs. Alice B. (M) 
Dreicr, Miss Katherine S. (M) 
Edwards, Mrs. Wm. Seymour 
(M) 

Emerson, Mrs. William (G) 
Enequist, John (G) 

Faber, Lee W. (M) 

Field, Mrs. W. D. C. (M) 

Foster, Charles L. (M) 

Froch, Charles (M) 

Frothingham, John W. (M) 

Froth ingham, Mrs. John S. (M) 
Gladstone, A, T. (K) 

Good, Mrs. William H, (M) 
Graves, Robert N. (M) 
Greenberg, Morris (M) 
Havemeyer, T. A. (G) 

Hicks, Henry TE) 

Hottinger, Henry (G) 

Ingraham, Edward A. (G) 
Ingraham, Mrs. Henry C. M. (G) 
Jackson, F. W. (M) 

Jenkins, Mrs. John Sloane (M) 
Kirkman, Mrs. A. S. (M) 
I^mbert, Frank (M) 

I^timer, Miss Mary (G) 
♦Lawrence. L. W, (G) 


Leech, Mrs. John E. (G) 

Logan, William J. (E) 

Loomis, Guy (M) 

Louria, Dr. Henry W. (M) 

Low, Mrs. Chauncey E. (M) 

Low, William G. (M) 

Luther, Mrs. George Martin (G) 
MacLean, Mrs. Peter A. (G) 
Mercelis, Edo E. (G) 

Merritt, Mrs. James H. (G) 
Morgan, Mrs. Mary E. (M) 
Morrow, Mrs. Thomas I. (G) 
Morton, Dr. L. J. (M) 

♦ Notman, George (G) 

Perkins, Mrs. Charles E. (El 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. (M) 
Pinkerton, Mrs. Robert A. (E) 
Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. 

(G) 

Redfield, Hon. William C. (M) 
Rcimer, Miss Margareth B. (M) 
Righter, Miss Jessie H. (M) 
Rossin, Alfred S. (M) 

Rothschild, Simon F. (G) 

See, Alonzo B. (M and G) 
Somers, Harold (M) 

♦Squibb, Dr. Edward H. (E and 

M) 

Sutphin, Mrs. Joseph H. fM) 
Uhrbrock, Mrs. E. F. (G) 
Underwood, Mr.s.^John T. (M) 
♦White, Alexander M. (G) ' 
Wood, Miss Emily S. (E) 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius (G) 
Zoebisch, Mrs. C. T. (M) 


Rrookt.vn Botanic Garden Annual Members 

By payment of $10 annually 

Abate, Angelo Adams. Henry S. 

Abraham, Meyer Adelman, Arthur 

* (G), Through the Botanic Garden; (M), Museum; (E), Educational 
Department. 
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Allison, Mrs. Walter G. 
Almirall, Mrs. Juan A. 
Alper, Dr. Samuel E. 
Altman, Dr. I. E. 

Anderson, Mrs. John 
Anderson, Robert 
Anderson, William C. 
Anderson, William W. 
Andrews, Miss Grace 
Ant, Dr. Morris 
Ardery, Walter A. 

Ashton, Thomas J. 

Atkins, Miss Annie G. 
Auerbach, Dr. Romeo VV. 
Augur, W. A. 

Avery, Walter 

Babccx:k, Mrs. C. Lynde. Jr. 

Bailey, Mrs. A. W. 

Bailey, Mrs. Frank 

♦ Ballin, Mrs. Rose L. 
Bancroft, Miss Henrietta 
Bangs, C. Roy 
Banker, John F. 

Barnes, Mrs. Edith C. 
Bassett, Alden 

Beatty, Dr. George Wesley 
Beck, Mrs. Anna W. 
Becker, Frederick W. 
Becker, Miss Johanna I>. 
Beers, John Frank 
Behr, Edw. A. 

Bennett, Miss Josephine M. 
Benson, Mrs. Philip A. 
Bernstein, A. N. 

Berte, Dr. Joseph 
Bctsch, William G. L. 
Betts, Miss Dorothy L. 

* Betts, Morris 
Biezynski, William 
Bildersee. Miss Adelc 
Bishop, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Bixby, Willard G. 
Blackman, Mrs. Edwin L. 
Blackman, Dr. William W. 
Blankley, Miss A. Grace 
Blatchford, Miss Stella 


Bleckman, Elias 

Blum, Mrs. Edward Charles 

Boardman, Mrs. George M. 

Bohm, Albert 

Bornmann, Dr. Alfred 

Bossert, John 

Bossert, Mrs. L. 

Braeunig. Max 
Braman, Miss Irene M. 
Brennan, James \'. 

Brewster, Mrs. Walter Shaw 
Brinsmade, Miss Alice 
Britton. Dr. N. L. 

Brody, Miss Gertrude 
Brooke, Janies J. 

Brower, Miss Edith D. 
Brown, Mrs. G. Stewart 
Browning, Dr. William 
Bryant, Miss Helen W. 
Buchanan, Mrs. S. Edwin 
Buckley, Jane T. 

Burkard, Mrs. Anna 
Burrell, F. A. M. 

Butler, h'dward M. 

Buttcrick, Miss Mary E. 
Cabot, Dr. Irving I.. 
Cahoone, Mrs. Richard M. 
Calder, Hon. William M. 
Camp, Miss Caroline 1^. 
Camphell, Miss Mary 
Canis, Prof. O. P. M. 
(arey, Miss Maude B. 
♦Carlton, Miss f'!. D. H. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Norman J. 
C'arpenter, Mrs. William H. 
Cary, Mrs. William H. 
Casamajor, Mrs. Louise J. 
Chaffee, Mrs. D. Dwight 
Chanin, Irwin S. 

Chapman. Mrs. A. Wright 
('hapman, ('harks If., Jr. 
Chardovoyne, Henry S. 
Chauncey, Mrs. George W. 

C hesebrough, Mrs. Augustus 
Child, Dr. A. L. 

Cisney, Thomas E. 
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Clark, Dr. Frank H. 

Clark, Dr. John H. 

Clark, Dr. Raymond 
Coffin, Mrs. I. Sherwood 
Cogswell, Mrs. Alvina 
Cohen, Morris 
Cohn, Dr. Michael A. 

Colket, Mrs. J. Hamilton 
Collins, Miss Sarah K. 

Combs, Miss Mary H. 

Conover, Henry S. 
Contemporary Club, The 
Cooper, Mrs. Marin Le Brun 
Corcoran, James J. 

Cottrell, Frederick A. 

Cf)well, Mrs. Thaddeus 
Cranford, Frederick L. 
Crawford, Mrs. G. H. 

Creamer, William G, 
Cruikshank, Russell V. 

Curnow, Dr. Dorothea 
Curran, Mrs. P. A. 

D'Alboro, Dr. John B. 

Dana, Mrs. Arnold 
Dangler, Mrs, George Jacob 
Daniel, Mrs. William W, 

Dann, James E. 

Darrigrand, Miss Lucie P, 
Dauernheim, A, M, 

Davenport. Mrs. Henry Benedict 
Davenport, Mrs. Henry J. 
Davis, Jacob 

Davis, Mrs. Thomas J., Jr. 
Davison. Mrs. George Millard 
Day, Mrs. Eugene A. 

Decker, Mrs. Charles A. 

Deeves, Richard A. 
deComps, Miss Pauline C. 
deForest, Robert W. 

Delafield, Mrs. John R. 
Delatour. Dr. H. Beeckman 
Delclisur, Mrs. Arthur C. 

De Silver. Mrs. Albert 
De Yoanna, Dr. Gaetano 
Dialogue, Miss Mary E. 
Dickey, Miss Annie L. 


Dietz, Nicholas 

Diller, Mrs. Frank J. W. 

Doane, Albert C. 

Dobson, Harvey O. 

Doherty, Philip A. 

Demon, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Donoho, Mrs. Roger 
Donovan, Miss Loretto V. 
Doody, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. Edward 
Dudley, Percy S. 

Duncan, Mrs. Cameron 
du Pont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Dusseldorf, Mrs. Louis M. 
DuVal, Guy 
DuVal, Mrs. Guy 
Dykcman, Mrs. Conrad 1". 
Earle, Mrs. Wm. P., Jr. 
Ebinger, Walter D. 

Eckstein, Harry 
Eldert, Cornelius 
Elmer, Mrs, Charles W. 
Epstein, Milton 
Ericson, Carl O. 

Ericson, Emanuel 
Ericsson, Miss H. Wilhelmina 
Etzel, Mrs. Mary M. 
Fairbanks, Maria B. 

Fairchild, B. T. 

Feaster, Dr. Henry J. 

Feldman, Herbert 
Felzmann, Ernest F. 

Ferguson. William C. 

Figge, Alexander H, 

Fisher, Miss Edna M. 

F'ogcl, Ix>uis E. 

Foster, Miss A. M. 

Frank, Miss Anna B. 
Freedman, Dr. L. 

Friedberg, Mrs. Frederica D. 
Gabbe, Mrs. Herman 
Gair, Mrs. Robert 
Gallagher, J. J. 

, Gans, Marion S. 

Germain, L. 

Gibson. Mrs. Henry S. 
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Girls' High School 
Gladding, Walter M* 
Goddard, Mrs. Eleanor S. 
Goetze, Mrs, Otto 
Goldberg, Dr. Jacob M. 
Goniioud, A. J. 

Goodman, Joseph 
Gotimer, Eugene C. 

Graeber, C. A. 

Graham, Dr. J. C. 

Greve, William M. 

Griffin, Frank E. 

Gruhn, Otto 
Gunnison, Herbert F. 
Gunnison, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Gunnison, Mrs. Raymond M. 
Guyer, Louis G., Sr. 

Haack, Karl F. O. 

Hadden, Crowell 
Hahn, Mrs. R. C. 

Halperin, Nathan 
Halstead, Mrs. J. Morton 
Halsted, Mrs. Henry M. 
Hamilton, Mrs. George S. 
Hanan, Mrs. H. W. 

Hanks, Lenda T. 

Hargitt, Dr. Chas. A. 
Harrison, Miss Katharine I. 
Harrisson, Mrs. Stephen M. 
Hasenflug, August 
Hawes, Dr. Edward S. 
Haynes, Miss Mabel 
Heath, Royal V. 

Heffley, Norman P. 

Heller, Dr. Jacob 
Hetkin, Henry 
Higgins, Dr. Alice K. 

♦ Higgins, Charles M. 

Higgins, Tracy 
Hill, Lester W. 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hills, Mrs. John 
Hincken, Mrs. Helen S. 

Hine. M. C. 

Hirschberg, Benjamin 
Hirschberg, Mrs. Samuel 


Hogg, Miss Elizabeth 
Holcombe, W. P. 

Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollwegs, Miss Katherine 
Holmes, Miss Grace L. 
Hoogland, John W. 

Hooker, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Hooker, Dr. Samuel C. 
Howard, Mrs. Wni. F. 

Howe, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Hubbard, Miss Harriet \\ 
Huber, Joseph 
Hughes, Mrs. Mary 
Hull, Mrs. Charles A. 

Hume, Mrs. Honry M. 
Hutton. Miss Sarah E. 
IngersoII, Airs. R. V. 
Ingraham, Miss Grace 
Ingraham, Henry A. 
Ingraham, Miss Mary A. 
Tngraliam, Dr. Rtith 
Irish, William S. 

Irwin, Mrs. Henry, Jr. 
Jackson, Edward 
Jaffe, A. L. 

James, Mrs. Warner 
James, William L. 

Jameson. Mrs. A. Stedman 
Jansen, Miss Dora 
Jennings, Miss Annie B. 
Jennings, Dr. Frank D. 
Jewell, John V. 

Jewett, Dr. William A. 

Johns, Mrs. Edward B. 
Johnson, Mrs. David C. 
Johnson, Mrs, J. V. 

Johnston, F. ClifTe 
Johnston. Mrs. R Cliffe 
Jones, Miss Helen Swift 
Jones, Mrs. Howard E. 

Jones. Mrs. Jane Bates 
Jones, Mrs. Mabel G. 

Tones, Mrs. Wallace Thaxter 
Judd, Mrs. Orin R. 

Judge, Jas. P. 

Kant, Wm. H. 
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Kaplan, Abraham 
Kasper, Dr. Gerard 
Kay, Miss Lillian S. 
Keating, Miss Margaret R. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Sinclair 
Keyes, Dr. James J. 

Klein, Nat 
Klempner, Mrs. Ida 
Kolb, William D. A. 
Kuebler, William H. 
Kuffler, Mrs. A. 

Lafrentz, F. W. 

Lancaster, Miss Bertha 
I.^ne, Miss Ella M. 

Lancs, Dr. Abraham H. 
Lang, Frank T. 

Langdon, Palmer H. 
I^throp, Mrs. John H. 
Latson, Almet R. 

Lawton, Alfred C. 

Lcarey, Mrs. Arthur R. 
Lee, Dr. Marguerite T. 
I^hrenkrauss, Julius 
Levin, Philip 
Levingson, Isaac 
Lewis, Dr. M. T. 

Lindsay, Miss Adelc G. 
Lipper, Aaron 
Litchfield, Miss Cornelia 
Littlejohn, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Lloyd, Mrs. R. I. 

Lloyd, Mrs. T. Mortimer 
Loines, Mrs. Stephen 
Louria, Dr. Henry W. 
Love, John H. 

Low, Josiah O. 

Low, Samuel W. 

Low, Mrs. Seth 
Low, Mrs. Walter Carroll 
Lowenstein, Joseph H. 
Lucia, Dr. William A. 
Lutz, Frederick A. 

Lyman, Frank 
Lyons, Edward 
MacCuUcy, Miss Minnie 
Maher, Miss S. A. 


Mahoney, Miss Rose A. 
Manley, Dr. Mark 
Manville, Mrs. H. Edward 
Mark, Jacob 

Marks, Mrs. Alexander D. 
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SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors 6 

Patrons 14 

Donors 33 

Permanent Members 90 

Life Members 

Through the Botanic Garden 21 

Through Other Departments 271 292 

Sustaining Members 

Through the Botanic Garden 25 

Through Other Departments 43 68 

Annual Members 648 

Total 1,151 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND THE CITY 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, estcihlishccl in 1910, is a 
Department of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It 
is supported in part by municipal appropriations, and in part hy 
private funds, including income from endowment, membership 
dues, and special contributions. Its articulation with the City 
is through the Department of Parks. 

The City owns the land devoted to Garden purposes, builds, 
lights, and heats the buildings, and keeps them in repair, and in- 
cludes in its annual tax budget an appropriation for other items of 
maintenance. One third of the cost of the present builditigs 
(about $300,000) was met from private funds. 

Appointments to all i)ositions are made by the director of the 
Garden, with the approval of the Botanic Garden Governing Com- 
mittee, and all authorized expenditures for, maintenance are made 
in the name of the private organization, from funds advanced by 
the Institute, which, in turn, is reimbursed from time to time by 
the City, within the limits, and according to the terms, of the an- 
nual appropriation. 

All plants have been purchased with ])rivate funds since the 
Garden was established. In addition to this, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Garden to purchase all books for the library, all speci- 
mens for the herbarium, all lantern slides, and numerous other 
items, and to pay certain salaries, with private funds. 

The urgent needs of the Garden for private funds for all pur- 
poses are more than twice as great as the present income from en- 
dowment, membership dues, and special contributions. The direc- 
tor of the Garden will be glad to give full information as to pos- 
sible uses of such funds to any who may be interested.* 

♦ A written Agreement, dated August 17, 1914, between llic City of Mew 
York and the Institute, touching the Botanic Garden, published in full in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, for April, 1915. amends the agree- 
ment of September 9, 1912, which amends the original agreement of Sep- 
tember 28, 1909, published in the Record for January, 1912. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING MEMBERSHIF 


1 'he Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is organized in 
three main departments: i. The Department of Education. 2, 
The Museums. 3. The Botanic Garden. 

Any of the following seven classes of membership may be taken 
out through the Botanic Garden : 


I. Annual member 

. . $ 10 

5. Donor 

$ 10,000 

2. Sustaining member . . 

25 

6. Patron 

25,000 

3. Life member 

500 

7. Benefactor 

100,000 

4. Permanent member . . 

2,500 




Sustaining members are annual members with full privileges in 
Departments one to three. Membership in classes two to seven 
carries full privileges in Departments one to three. 

In addition to opportunities afforded to members of the Botanic 
Garden for public service through cooperating in its development, 
and helping to further its aims to advance and diffuse a knowledge 
and love of plants, to help preserve our native wild flowers, and to 
afford additional and much needed educational advantages in 
I Brooklyn and Greater New York, members may also enjoy the 
privileges indicated on the following page. 

Further information concerning membership may be had by ad- 
dressing The Director, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or by personal conference by appointment. Telephone, 
6173 Prospect. 


Date 

To The Secretary, 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 

1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

I desire to become 

An Annual Member $ 10^ A Donor $ 10,000 

A Sustaining Member ... 25 A Patron 25,000 

A Life Member 500 A Benefactor 100,000 

A Permanent Member . . . 25,000 

Please find enclosed my check payable to Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, and present my name to the Board of the Trustees for 
election. Yours truly, 

Name 

Address 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. Free admission to the buildings and grounds at all times. 

2. Cards of admission for seP and friends to all exhibitions and 

openings preceding the admission of the general public, and 
to receptions. 

3. Services of docent (by appointment), for self and party, when 

visiting the Garden. 

4. Admission of member and his or her immediate family to all 

lectures, classes, field trips, and other scientific meetings 
under Garden auspices, at the Garden or elsewhere. 

5. Special lectures and classes for the children of members. 

6. Copies of Garden publications, as follows : 

a. Record. 

b. Guides 

c. Leaflets 

d. Contributions 

e. Frequent Announcement Cards concerning plants in 

flower and other exhibits and events. 

7. Privileges of the Library and lierbarium. 

8. Expert advice on the choice and care of plants, indoors and 

out, on planting the home grounds, the care of lawns, and 
the treatment of plants affected by insect and fungous 
pests. 

9. Identification of botanical specimens. 

10. Participation in the periodical distribution of duplicate plant 
material and seeds, in accordance with special announce- 
ments sent to members from time to time. 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST TO THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC 

GARDEN 

Form of Bequest for General Purposes 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, the in- 

come from .which said sum to be used for the educational and scientific 
work of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Form of Bequest for a Curatorship 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, as an 

endowment for a curatorship in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the income 
from which sum to be used each year towards the payment of the salary 
of a curator in said Botanic Garden, to be known as the (here may be 
inserted the name of the donor or other person) curatorship. 

Form of Bequest for a Fellowship 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, .the income 

from which sum to be used in the payment of a fellowship for advanced 
botanical investigation in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, to be known as the 
fellowship. 

Form of Bequest for other particular purposes designated by 

the testator 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, to be used 

(or the income from which to be used) for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden ♦ 


♦ The following additional purposes are suggested for which endowment 
is needed. 

1. Botanical research. 

2. Publishing the results of botanical investigations. 

3. Popular botanical publication. 

4. The endowment of a lectureship, or a lecture course. 

5. Botanical illustrations for publications and lectures. 

6. The purchase and collecting of plants. 

7. The beautifying of the grounds. 

8. The purchase of publications for the library. 

9. Extending and enriching our work of public education. 





VIEWS IN 

BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 

1930-1935 

THE PURPOSE OF THESE IT.LUSTRATIONS 

The development of every institution represents the realization 
of ideals. The more vividly these ideals are conceived, the more 
prompt and assured is their realization likely to be. 

The most important ideals for a scientific and educational insti- 
tution, such as the Ih'ooklyn Botanic (larden, have reference to 
the work which it was organized to accomplish. Secondary to 
these, hut nevertheless of prime im])ortance, are the ideals with 
reference to the Imildings, setting, and e<juipment for carrying on 
the work. 

We have frequently given public exp^'ession lo our plans, not 
only to develo]) an elTective ])rogram of research and public edu- 
cation, but also to make the grounds of the Brooklyn Botanic 
(warden the most beautiful s])ot in Circater New York. 

While much of the cost of developing the grounds has been 
met by municipal ai)propriations, nevertheless this work affords 
attractive opportunities for i)rivatc benefactions. In fact, some 
of our most beautiful major features, such as the Ja])anese Garden, 
the Rose Garden, the Lily Pools, the Richard Young Gate, and 
the Hills and Jenkins Bridges, and all of the planting have been 
made possible by contributions from citizens interested not only 
in the Botanic Garden but in all that tends to make this city a 
beautiful and attractive place. 

The following Views in the Brooklyn Ib^tanic CLarden, 193 ^' 
1935,’’ are here presented for the purpose of hel])ing others to 
visualize with us, some of our ideals for the development of the 
Garden. 

It is hoped that all of these may be realized, either by municipal 
appropriations or by ])rivate gifts, before the close of the five year 
])eriod. The director will he glad to confer with anyone who 
may be interested to learn more about the features here illustrated 
and the work and needs of the Botanic Garden as a whole. 

In the meantime, we should not loose sight of the need of ad- 
ditional endowment for the enrichment and extension of our 
scientific and educational work. 
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Pkoposkp Main Entuanct., Eastickn Parkway 

The estimated cost of this gate, including architect’s fee, is 
approximately $50,600.00. 
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I loKTICULTURAL Sfa’TIOM 

'J'his is on the scj-called North Aildition ” of the ]h)lanic 
(iarden, coint)risiii^‘ about three acres lyin,i^ between Brooklyn 
IMiiseuin property on the east and Mt. Prosi)ect Reservoir on the 
west, with the north front on i^astern Parkway. 

The pro])osetl new Main lMitran«.e, shown in the i)recedin.e: il- 
lustration, opens directly to this area whicli has l)een formally 
desig-ned as a suitable setting for the lh*ooklyn Museum lUiilding; 
also to serve for the dis])lay of horticultural collections and to 
provide a dignilied and beautiful ai)t)roach to the l>otanic (lardcn. 

Estimated cost, including landscaj)e architect’s fee, is $24,- 
500.00. 
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South WASiiix<nT)N Avknuk (Iatk 

This is for the entrance near the Children’s Buildin^^ 
l^Lstiinated cost, including architect’s fee, apj^roxiniately $9.- 
CX)0.00. 
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North Washington Avenue Gate 

The entrance is opposite the Japanese Garden, and this fact has 
largely determined the design. 

Estimated cost, including architect's fee, approximately $9,- 
000.00. 
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Fountain For Conservatory Plaza 

This fountain is to stand in front of the main entrance to the 
Conservatories, between the two existing Lily Pools. 

Estimated cost, including designer's fee, aj^proximately $5,- 
000.00. 
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The Overlook 

This design is for the treatment of the eml)ankinent imme- 
diately north of the Rose (larden. Tt will not only he a beautiful 
feature in itself, hut will he the most advantageous ])lace from 
which to view the Rose (kirden, Esplanade, C'herry Walk, and, in 
fact, the Botanic Garden as a w'hole. 

Estimated cost, including landscat)e architect’s fee, not to ex- 
ceed $3,000.00. 
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Garden Seat 

Fourteen of these seats have already been donated. They were 
designed specially for the Brooklyn Botanic Gadren. Several 
more are greatly needed. 

Cost, including designer's fee, $150.00. 
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Entrance to Native Wild Flower Garden 

The Native Wild Flower Garden (Local Flora Section) con- 
tains only plants that grow without cultivation within a radius 
of approximately lOO miles of Brooklyn. This is, roughly, the 
Local Flora Area as defined by the Torrey Botanical Club. 

Several years ago it became evident that the greatest success 
of this collection would require a closer approach to an open 
“ woods ” than was then available, and so, about 1916. a small 
grove of native deciduous and evergreen trees w^as planted in 
the northern third of the so-called “ Local Flora Valley.*’ 
Shortly thereafter came the World War, accompanied by dimin- 
ished income and gardening personnel. This condition continued, 
and the Native Wild Flower Garden, originally the most attrac- 
tive and popular part of the Botanic Garden, had to be temporarily 
abandoned. 

It is hoped that we may re-install this garden by not later than 
1931, but under existing conditions it will be necessary to enclose 
it with a separate fence, just as in the cases of the Rose Garden 
and the Japanese Garden. The figure on the opposite page is 
the Landscape Architect’s design for the eastern entrance, opposite 
Lilac Triangle. 

The estimated cost of the gateway and the adjacent planting, 
including architect’s fee, is $350.00. The cost of the woven wire 
fence (approximately 1000 feet) is approximately $1650.00, mak- 
ing a total cost to enclose the Wild Flower Garden of $2000.00. 
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Planting at North Flatbush Avenue Entrance 

With the increase of population in the vicinity of the Botanic 
Garden this entrance, like all of the others, is bein^: used more 
and more each year. The area just inside the i^atc has never 
received any attention, beyond routine maintenance, since the Bo- 
tanic Garden was established. This entrance will become still 
more important when the new buildinj^ of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, now under construction near this entrance, is completed. 

It is estimated that the contemplated planting with necessary 
regrading^ and soil improvement and reconstruction of the walk, 
can be accomplished for not more than $1800.00. 
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Foot Bridoe Over the Brook Near the Outlet to the Lake 
Estimated cost, including architect’s fee, $1,500.00. 



Fig. I. Yukimi Stone Lantern and Storks. (Photo, by Harry B. Shav 
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THE JAPANESE GARDEN 
OF THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 

By Bunkio Matsuki 

Introduction 

The Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is a 
charming spot in this great metropolis where visitors may tem- 
porarily forget their western thought and enjoy a glimpse of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. At least so it impresses a native Japa- 
nese who enters into this garden. It is a great pleasure to me, 
therefore, to write out and explain the various interesting features 
in this unique Japanese garden in the midst of the great occidental 
city. There are many books which have been written about Japa- 
nese gardens, but reading them and actually seeing a garden are 
two different matters. It is my hope that this guide book may 
clarify and explain the delightful features to those who visit this 
place. 

The garden was designed by Mr. Takeo Shiota, and was first 
opened to the public on Sunday, June 6, 1915. Since then, from 
the Japanese point of view, the garden has shown a very marked 
improvement in adding a patina to the tone of the garden com- 
plexion through the processes of natural weathering. 

This Japanese garden, or Nma, is a landscape garden and, in 
order to keep its aspect constant all the year round, the transitory 
flowering plants are greatly restricted; preference is given to 
evergreen trees (such as the pine) and shrubs, in association with 
rocks and water. A yearning for nature exists in every nation- 
ality, but the demonstration of such intimacy with nature as was 
created in landscape garden making in Japan is a distinct aesthetic 
contribution of the Japanese to the »vorld. 

The earliest record of garden making in Japanese history is 
found in the twentieth year (602 A.D.) of the reign of Empress 
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Ftp, 2- Gate and Fence at Tea House with flowering cherry (6202). 
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Suiko. Among the Corean immigrants there was a man named 
Roshiko, whose face and body were profusely covered with un- 
pleasing freckles. So unbecoming was his aspect that he was 
ordered to be deported and would have been had he not made a 
special appeal to the Empress, stating : “ Though hideous I may 
be to look at, I possess a humble talent for composing landscape 
gardens. If her August Majesty will retain the faithful new 
subject it will benefit her domain."" The Empress Suiko granted 
his request and caused him to set up a landscape garden in the 
southern enclosure of the palace. Roshiko’s name soon became 
famous and a few years later he made another garden for Soga- 
no-Umako, near the Asuka River in the Yamato Province, where 
he employed a running streamlet. This garden had a small lake 
with an island in it, and the people called the owner of the garden 
Shima-no-Omi, or Great Minister of the Island. The word 
Shima (Island) came to be applied for a garden in ancient Japan. 

As in calligraphy, painting, flower arrangement, and other 
branches of Japanese art, various elaborate formulae for applica- 
tion in gardening have been developed and their different aspects 
of treatment will be explained later. In a general way, Japanese 
gardens may be classified in four main styles: Palace Garden, 
Shinto and Buddhist Temple Gardens, and Cha-no-yu or Tea Cult 
Garden. One of the interesting aspects of this garden in Brook- 
lyn is that it embraces some features of all of these four garden 
types. 

The Entrance and the Water Pavilion 

The entrance to the Botanic Garden at the North Washington 
Avenue gate leads to the roofed board fence, with gateway enclos- 
ing the Japanese Garden on the east, and gives visitors a sensation 
of approaching a Japanese tea house, for the style here represents 
Cha-no-yu, or Tea Cult. 

The timbers employed for making the fence and gate are the 
white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides), a common tree along the 
Atlantic Coast in New Jersey. It is the practice of the Japanese 
gardener to char the surface of the wood to a certain degree and 
then polish with a dry brush made of rice straw in order to pro- 
duce an attractive natural grain of ihe timber in low relief, and 
at the same time to preserve against exposure to the weather. 
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Fig. 3. Tea Pavilion (2440). 
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Certainly this method of treatment is more artistic than a coat 
of paint.* The intervening spaces between the charred cedar 
boards are filled with bamboo strips for the artistic effect. The 
fence posts at intervals have cross pieces and brackets at the top 
which carry a light boarded roof of graceful projection. The 
roofed fence gives a touch of dignity to the enclosure and serves 
also to shut out distracting sights and sounds. 



Fig. 4. Madam Okuda serving tea (6798). 

The pair of hinged door panels on the entrance gate (Omote- 
mon) have ovate openings cut out at the top which are called 
Lotus Window, or Ren-so, a popular ovate form of opening in 
Japanese architecture. The gate leads by a short path to the 
tea house, past a beautiful white flowering Japanese chcTry 
2). 

On the right, just inside of the entrance gate, there stands a 
wooden post lantern known by the name of Who Goes There? 

* Since the above was written the original fence of charred boards has 
been replaced with a new fence in which the same effect has been obtained 
by another method. 
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{Tasoyaf), This style of lantern is commonly illustrated in 
Japanese color prints. A light from this post lantern serves to 
guide the way from the gate to the entrance of the tea house. 

The tea house, which is really a Water Pavilion, or Sui-ro, is 
constructed on the small lake. In Japan, Mat-cha (pulverized tea 
whipped in hot water in a tea bowl) or Sen-cha (tea leaves steeped 
in hot water in a teapot) may be served (Fig. 3). This Water 
Pavilion is built with great skill, with refined taste, and in ex- 
quisite proportion. In conformity with the tea ceremony, this 
superb simplicity in architecture is intended to arouse sensations 
in harmony with the spirit of tea, and conducive to a meditative 
frame of mind. 

On the south wall of the pavilion there is a circular window 
(Yen-so), provided with bamboo lattice work. This is a very 
popular feature in a Japanese house and generally has a square 
paper screen (Sho-ji) fastened on the wall inside, upon whij:Ji 
the silhouette of trees and shrubs planted nearby is cast in a mooti- 
light night. The rows of narrow verandas with balustrades on 
the south and west sides are intended to make possible the enjoy- 
ment of a view of the large goldfish in the lake. The low broad 
benches, or Koshi-kake, in the house are for the guests to 
themselves on and to have their cup of tea. The shelf by the 
bamboo boarded window on the north side is the place for keeping 
the tea utensils. 

A small wing, its trellis roof entwined with wisteria, ;^i^tends 
toward the right and is admirably modeled after a part of the 
tea pavilion of the Gold Palace {Kinkakuji), in a suburb of Kioto, 
and built in the 14th Century. 

The Panorama from the Water 'Pavilion 

From this tea villa a panoramic view of the entire garden, cov- 
ering over an acre, may be had across the water. Immediately in 
front is a series of high hills or Constructed Mountains (Tsuki- 
yama), which are never more attractive than during the first part 
of May, and will become increasingly beautiful at that season from 
year to year as the flowering cherry, plum, and apple trees and 
the azalea bushes become larger. 

The highest point in the far background is known as the Distant 
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Peak, Toyama. Beginning near its top and extending down the 
slope, there is a deep gorge or ravine, through which the water 
glides, falling over four cascades which are overhung by pine 
trees, wisteria, and maples, and emptying into the lake at the foot 
of the gorge (Fig. 5). There the stream, just before it enters the 
lake, is spanned by a wooden bridge with a balustrade. Slightly 



Fig. 5. Three Cascades near the summit of the “Distant Peak” 
(Toyatna) (2442). 

in front of the Distant Peak, and more toward the left, is the 
Companion Hill, Soe-yama. It is further distinguished by the 
presence of a large Japanese flowering crab. Just across the 
ravine from this tree is a leaning pine tree. In the foreground, 
across the lake to the right of the ravine, there is another elevation, 
the Near Hill, Chika-yama. It can be readily located by the fine 
pine tree growing on its peak. 
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The wooden structure standing in the water is the Torii-mon, 
an entrance gate to the Shinto Shrine which is built on the hill 
above. A Torii always indicates an approach to a temple or 
shrine. To the left of the Torii is the Shinto Pine Grove, or 
Sho-rin, To the right of the ravine with the cascading water, 
near the center of the hill, there is a large stone lantern fashioned 
of granite. At the foot of the hill to the right of the stream of 
water entering the lake there is an island connected with the main 
shore path by a wooden drum bridge. On the front of this island, 
nearest the observer, stands a large-roofed stone lantern, casting 
its inverted reflection upon the water. -Beyond the island and a 
little further toward the right is the Waiting Pavilion {Machi-ai). 

From the vantage point of the Tea Pavilion one can observe 
the application of the three forces of nature — Heaven, Earth, and 
Man {Ten-chi- jin) to the garden. The highest point, or Con- 
structed Mountain, represents Heaven, the island (or the Com- 
panion Hill) represents Man, while the Earth is represented by 
the two large boulders, on the south shore of the lake.* There is 
a necessary artistic rhythm in the relative heights of these points 
in the arrangement of the garden, the Earth being represented by 
the lowest point, Man by an intermediate, and Heaven by the high- 
est place in the garden. 


The Lake (Ike) 

A most attractive feature is the small lake, or Ike, which fur- 
nishes a splendid habitat for aquatic and semi-aquatic plants. As 
I have already stated, the feature of the hills and water (San-sui) 
must be employed in a Japanese garden; without water or the 
suggestion of water a garden is not artistic.. The small lake in 
this garden* gives a calm dignity, and the waterfall at a distance 
gives the garden a feeling of perpetual life. Western art is 
outspoken and objective (impressrons from the oiitside), whereas 
Eastern art is subjective and based on continuity — something 
doing or going on constantly. Thus, to tb^ Japanese mind, the 
water in a garden must be moving, though quietly, denoting con- 
stant change. 

There is a certain glamour attached' to the fact that the shape 
of this lake, happens to be in the form of the Chinese letter for 



Fig. 6. Rustic Toriu The words over the arch mean, “ Enter to the 
Flowers” (3726). 
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“ heart,” in the abbreviated style of calligraphy. It must have 
been an ancient Japanese ideal to care for this form in making a 
lake. As early as loio A.D., in the Tale of Genji, Lady Mura- 
saki, the authoress, described a palace garden : “ ‘ Heart ’ of lake 
is deftly constructed, expanding joyously far.” Later, in the 
14th Century, Muso, a famous Buddhist priest, designed many 
well-known gardens near Kioto. One garden he had built in 
Saihoji Temple with its lake in the form of the Chinese letter for 
heart, which, in Zenism, means meditating center.” 

From the Tea House to the Waiting Pavilion 

Leaving the tea house one passes under a rustic Torii. The 
Japanese characters over the arch mean, ” Enter to the flowers ” 
(Fig. 6). Walking along the lake shore, toward the right, one 
may look back upon the Japanese wisteria entwining over the 
trellis roof of the wing of the tea house. Shading the path, there 
are a number of double-flowered cherry trees {Y de-zakura) , pine 
trees, and various shrubs. Just beyond these there is ^ planting 
of the Japanese Iris on the edge of the lake below. These vari- 
eties have come from Japan, where they are grown in special 
gardens, and large numbers of people view them in the flowering 
season. Near to the walk, a little beyond, is the Sleeve Fence 
(Sode-gaki) , used to screen off a certain part of the garden. The 
term is derived from its resemblance to the sleeve of a girl’s 
kimono, which was often a means of a bashful maiden for con- 
cealing her secret expression in an amorous dilemma. Its co- 
quettish use gives character to the garden. The ropes for these 
fences in Japan are made either of palm fibers {Shuro) or wild 
wisteria vine {Fuji-zuru), in order to withstand exposure to the 
weather. On the bank at the right side of the walk there are a 
number of beautiful trees and shrubs, including pines, laurels, 
and birches. 

A little further along the walk there stands tte Waiting Pavilion 
{Machi-ai). It is a narrow rectangular building with a shingled 
roof supported by one frame wall, at the center of which there 
is a square window (Fig. 7). The cross pieces and brackets at the 
top of the wall posts carry the projecting roof, which shelters a 
long narrow veranda constructed with the device of cedar planks 




Fig. 7. Waiting Pavilion {Machi^ai) (6992). 
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Fig. 8. View from Waiting Pavilion over th^ Lake. Laboratory Building in distance (4092). 
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and bamboo between. This is furnished with polished log balus- 
trades at each end. The support of the roof is further strength- 
ened with carved bent brackets and reinforced with bamboo rods 
over the posts at each end. It is used in Japan as the waiting place 
for the guests for Cha-no-yu party until the host, in the house far 
off, summons them by ringing a resonant gong. On such occasions 
round straw mats (Yen-sa) would be provided for each guest, to 
be used on the veranda seat. In the Japanese Cha-no-yu, the 
summoning gong sounds seven numbers in varied tones, and the 
waiting guests pay their respects by keeping a perfect silence, tip- 
ping their heads slightly toward the host, who is to receive them 
shortly at the entrance of the tea house beyond. 

Over the window of the Waiting Pavilion is the inscription, 
T suki-mi-tei, meaning Moon View Pavilion. From this place, 
at certain periods, the moon and its reflection in the lake may be 
seen to advantage in the late afternoon or early evening. From 
here, also, there is a beautiful view over the Drum Bridge and 
across the Lake. 

The Island (Yami-Jima) 

The garden lake generally has an island, and the one adopted 
here is the Mountain Island, or Yami-jinta. It has the form of 
a mountain rising from the water, upon which are planted various 
small trees and evergreen shrubs. A wooden bridge (Ki-bashi), 
which is made with logs of wood in the form of a Drum Bridge 
(Taiko-bashi), spans across from the main shore to the island 
Figs. 9 and lo). 

A stone protruding in the water below the Drum Bridge is 
termed Cormorant Feather-Drying Stone ( Uha-hoshi) , Here the 
acquatic birds may gather on the rock and dry their wings. 

On the south side of the island is the White Pebbled Beach 
(Shira-hama), and at the edge, facing the tea house on the shore 
opposite, stands the Snow View Stone Lantern {Yukimi). The 
large boulder just south of the lantern is called the Waiting Stone 
{Machi-ishi) , and is carefully arranged in relation to the highest 
level of water. A rock cave {Hora) at the back of the Shir a- 
hama is for the retreat of the aqtiatic birds which inhabit the 
lake. The pair of green bronze cranes are represented as wading 
about the edge of the beach. 
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Fig. g. The Island (Yatni-Jima), showing Drum Bridge, Stepping Stones, Storks, Cave, 
ne Lantern Pebble Beach, and, beyond the Drum Bridge, the original Waiting 

ilion, now replaced by the one described in the text. In the lower left hand corner are the 
^ Stones (Tobi-ishi) (2446). 
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Fig. 10, Drum Bridge (Taiko-bashi)f and the five Stepping Stones (Sute- 
ishi) to the Island (4713) • 
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Two large stones on the opposite bank, across the water, are 
called Cast Away Stones or Idling Stones {Sute-ishi) ; the two 
combined, the upper and lower, give character to the edge of 
the water. 

The waterway between the White Pebbled Beach and the main 
shore may be traversed on stepping-stones (Tobi-ishi). The de- 
vice is considered one of the great achievements of a Cha-no-yu 
garden, that is, the planting of each stone in the water, irregularly, 
like a flight of wild geese or plovers, just as the style was inno- 
vated by some tea master in the 17th Century. 

Stone lanterns are among the chief accessories of the Japanese 
garden. The Snow View Lantern (Yukimi), imported from 
Japan, is a very fine specimen, made out of Mikage granite. It 
has a broad hexagonal roof surmounted with a pointed jewel top, 
or Giboshi, the fire globe (Hi-bukura) has six square windows 
and base with six facets. It is supported by four curved -legs. 
When it is laden with snow it gives a charming effect to the land- 
scape (Fig. ii). It stands at the edge of the island^ nearest the 
Tea Pavilion. The old original Yukimi Lantern is in Yusenji 
Temple, in Kioto. 

The Waterfalls (Taki) 

-The path southward, along the edge of the water from Jhe 
Waiting Pavilion, leads to the wooden bridge with the balustrade 
(Fig. 12). Here a full view of the two lower of the four cas- 
cades may be enjoyed, overhung with and partly concealed by the 
beautiful wisteria vines and maples (Figs. 13 and 14). These cas- 
cades are known as the Layer Falls (Kasane-ochi) , so named 
because the water, flows down in four repeated falls. The three 
upper cascades can be seen from the path above the lower oqe 

(Fig. S). 

This rock formation on the right side of the lower fall symbol- 
izes the Guardian or Dedicated Stone {Taido-seki) of the garden, 
and on the left side, counterbalancing this stone, is the Low 
Vertical or Cliff Stone (Reijo-seki). 

From the aspect of the lowest fall or cascade, It fe also called 
Linen Spreading Falls (Nuno-biki) . Below this cascade various 
stones or rock columns are placed among the rapids. They are 
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Fig. II. Snow scene, showing Drum Bridge, Island and Cave, Stepping Stones, and Snow View Stone 

Lantern (Y'ukimi) (2439). 
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Fig. 12. Wooden Bridge, with Sleeve Fence at right (Cf. Fig. 13) ; Shrine beyond the bridge; Waterfalls 
in distance at the right. Note the Pine, Azalea, and Boulder at the right of the Bridge, forming the trinity, 
heaven, man, and earth (3706). 
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Fig. 13. Wisteria in bloom near lower waterfall. Sleeve Fence and Wooden Lantern at left (5787). 
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Separate Stream Stone {Mizu-wake), Fleeing Stone {Nige-ishi)^ 
and Chasing Stone (Oi-ishi), being carefully arranged in accord- 
ance with the art of garden making. All these names symbolize 
their life when the rapids give them apparent motion by the agita- 
tion of the water in a whirlpool. This cascade is so located that 
the beauty of sunshine and moonbeam reflecting upon it gives in- 
finite charm at certain times of the day or evening. Indeed, the 
skill in devising this cascade constitutes a remarkable feature of 
this garden. The caves in the rockwork are resonating, magnify- 
ing, somewhat, the sound of the falling water. 

Toward the right, from the foot of the bridge, there are three 
natural stone steps (Fig. 13), leading down to an enchanting 
retreat, a recess or cul-de-sac, representing an abandoned stream 
course with a waterfall formerly at the upper end. This is like 
inaccessible spots suitable for meditation, which we often see in 
ancient Buddhist paintings, giving a profound impression to. pic- 
torial art lovers, as if a majestically robed Deity of Mercy (Kwan- 
non) had just left the seat. 

A large flat rock, lying on the edge of the water, is called the 
Worshipping Stone (Shin-tai-seki) (Fig. 14). This is one of 
many religious names given to the stones in the garden and has 
reference to a certain Buddhist conception. The gard^ is created 
by the labor of man, but when completed, it is recognized as one 
phase of living nature; therefore, when one stand^^Upon this stone 
and faces the garden he may have impressed upon his mind a sense 
of reverence. Hence the name of Worshipping Stone has been 
derived. 

The position of the Worshipping Stone is generally in the center 
of the foreground or on the edge of the lake in the garden. How- 
ever, the tea house has the location of the Main Residence and is 
partly built out on the water; accordingly, it was necessary to 
rearrange the position of the Guardian, Cliff, and Worshipping 
Stones, and place them in their present positions. 

The Kasuga Lantern 

On the right side of the ravine with the cascades there is a 
winding path, skirting Near Hill and leading to an upper road. 
Part way up the pathj in a recess, is a tall stone lantern (Fig. 15), 




Fig. 14. Wisteria in bloom near lower waterfall. Note the resonating caves in the rock. The large stone in the 
water is the Fish Stone. Wisteria petals are floating on the water (5788). 
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also from Japan. This is of the Kasuga type, so termed from 
the hundreds of stone lanterns which adorn the Kasuga Temple 
yard beneath the entrancing Cryptomeria grove in Nara, an ancient 
capital of Japan.* 

The oldest stone lantern in Japan of this type is in the Tachi- 
bana Temple in Yamato, which was fashioned with the design of 
the images of Buddha and the twelve zodiac animals, creatures 
carved out in relief around the lantern. The granite lantern in 
this garden is an example of a very elaborately wrought Kasuga 
type. It has a thick hexagonal base, around whose edges there 
is a carved design of a series of rabbits and waves and at the top 
of it, the lotus flower medallion. Upon this base stands a tall 
cylindrical column with a bulged annulet at the center. This 
supports the hexagonal base of the fire globe, which is ornamented 
with the lotus medallion carvings on both the upper and lower 
parts. Each of the six facets of this fire globe base has the 
carvings of the zodiac animals: Rat and Bull, Tiger and Rabbit, 
Dragon and Serpent, Horse and Lamb, Ape and Rooster, Dog and 
Wild Boar, similar to the one in the Tachibana Temple in Japan. 

Near the Kasuga lantern, to the south, there is a fine dquble 
flowered cherry tree. The path from the lantern leads on upward, 
past beautiful azalea bushes on one side and a Japanese barberry 
hedge on the other, to the main path. On the crest of Near Hill 
there are two white flowering Japanese plums, two magnolias and 
two Ginkgos or maiden hair trees.f Turning to the left on the 
main path we pass on the left the barberry hedge, near which 
there are two small cryptomeria trees {Cryptomeria japonica), 
just above the Kasuga lantern. On the right-hand there is 
a fine group of Japanese yews. Just above* the lower falls one 
may obtain a fine view of the upper cascades of the stream, the 
banks covered with beautiful azaleas and Japanese maples; near 
the beginning of the stream the leaning pine is seen. Furthel* 
down the hill on the left there are two weeping mulberry trees, 
additional Japanese barberries, and flowering crabs. 

♦Xhe Kasuga lantern was given in 1914 by Messrs. Yamanaka & Co., 
of New York City, through Mr. D. J. R. Ushikubo. ^ 

fThis tree {Ginkgo biloba) was probably saved from extinction by 
being cultivated in the temple grounds in Japan and China. It has never 
been found growing wild within historic times. — C. S» G. 
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Fig. 15. Stone Lantern, Kasuga, On the six facets under the fire box are 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac (6897). 
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The fire globe has two large perforated windows, two geomet- 
rical lattice windows, and the two intervening sides have a lion 
and peony carving in high relief. It is crowned with a stone roof 
with a double curve, having corner scrolls. It is surmounted with 
a pointed ball in the form of a lotus bud. 

The stone lantern is said to have originated in ancient Japan 
in order to protect the wayfarers in Kawachi Province, but the 
types of the lanterns now in existence are probably derived from 
the Buddhist stupes or pagodas, which were erected for the com- 
memoration of the teaching of Buddha. These structures must 
have been transported from Corea along' with Buddhism, which 
was introduced into Japan in the 6th Century. In the gardens, 
especially the tea garden, the various types of stone lanterns are 
adopted mainly for the decorative effect and, whether they are 
lighted or not, they signify light dispelling darkness. 

In the temples, however, it is a common thing to light up the 
lanterns, and for a small sum any traveler may ask the temple 
attendant for Sotomyo, or for the entire illumination of the lan- 
terns. Then all the stone lanterns in the temple compound, as 
well as the shrine lanterns within the temple itself, will be lighted 
up with candles at night, giving an enchanting panorama, enabling 
one to realize fully the nocturnal scene of a Shinto Temple. In 
the Japanese temple yards they have a simple device for keeping 
lighted the candles or oil lamps in the fire globes (^these lanterns. 
The method is to wrap around the fire globe a long sheet of paper, 
the overlapping ends of which are held in place by a bent bamboo 
strip which is so arranged as to act as a spring. 

The Shinto Shrine ^ ^ 

A short distance beyond the stream one comes to a wood-post 
lantern. Honorable Deity Lantern (Go-shin-to) ^ Here a path 
leads up to the Shinto Shrine. 

This shrine is constructed of California coast redwood and put 
together with wooden pins ; nails are used except for holding 
the shingles on the roof. In Japauvlhese shrines are very com- 
mon, not only in the temple yards, but often in an alley or a 
lane of the streets. They generally contain cut white paper em- 
blems kttpwn as Gohei, and round metal mirrors on stands which 
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Fig. i6. Shinto Shrine, devoted to the Protector of the Harvest (Inari-myojin) (2447). 
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represent various deified Kami or Shinto divinities. This particu- 
lar shrine is devoted to the Protector of Harvest {Inarirmyoji/n) , 
This type is supposed to be the oldest form of Sacred Abode of 
ancient Japan. The horizontal curved beam across the entrance 
pillars is called the Rainbow Dragon {Ko-ryo), This is often 
elaborately carved with the design of dragons and the pilgrims 
pay homage right beneath this arch. The two stone foxes on 
either side of the entrance gate are the messengers of the deity. 
Just below the shrine is the beautiful pine grove (Sho-rin) (Fig. 
i6). 

The Torii ' 

Passing down the path to the lake shore, the visitor approaches 
the Torii-mon, a large wooden structure standing in the lake and 
facing in the direction which leads up the hill to the Inari Shrine. 
The front view of the Torii is obtained from the tea house or the 
adjacent lake shore. Ordinarily, one would approach the ‘Torii 
in a boat and pass beneath its arch to the landing. The inscrip- 
tion on the front side is Great Illuminating Deity {Dai-myo-jin), 
or Spirit of Light. 

The Torii-mon is of uncertain derivation, but undoubtedly 
means Bird-perching Gate. Just when it was first introduced is 
not known, but probably very early in Japanese history. ^The 
Torii may be built of wood, stone, or bronze. Some of the 
wooden Torrii are painted red, while others aje roofed, hayili^ a 
top with an upward curvature on both ends, usually bejfi^g a 
framed sign of the temple at its center. All these styles are for 
the Shinto Shrines amalgamated with Buddhism. The pure 
Shinto Shrines, particularly those at Ise, Atsuta, Izumo, or Meiji, 
have the Torri-mon constructed with plafn Hinoki wood (Japa- 
nese cypress), with the horizontal beams perfectly straight, un- 
painted, and without signs. 

The Torii-mon in this garden is modeled after the famous 
camphorwood one erected at Miyajima, which stands in the water 
of the sea, and is the only one in Jap3in placed in such a position. 
It is admirable in proportion, gives an air of great dignity, and 
harmonizes most beautifully with its surroundings (Fig. 17). 

Miya-jima, or Temple Island, is in the western part of the In- 
land Sea of Japan, not far from the city of Hiroshima. Although 
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Fig. 17. The Torii (2442). 
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small in area, nature has wrought it out with numerous mountains, 
cascades, and valleys, which are thickly wooded. The highest 
mountain is about 1800 feet. In the reign of Empress Suiko 
(A.D. 593-628) this island was dedicated to the Shinto Goddess 
Ichiki-shima-hime, and from this the alternative name of Itsuku- 
shima, or Island of Magnificence, is derived. 

In the I2th Century, Kiyomori, who was the most powerful 
of the Taira Clan, and practically ruled Japan during this era, 
greatly glorified this temple in such a manner that it soon won 
the reputation of one of the Three Chief Sights (San-kei) of 
Japan. The other two sights were -the Pine Island {Matsu- 
shima) in the Province Rikuzen, and Ama-no-hashi-dafe in the 
Province Tango. 

The beautiful valleys of Miya-jima trend down to the sea and, 
among groves of maple trees, there"' nestles a little village with 
inns and tea houses for the pilgrims. An ancient religious rule 
forbade all births or deaths on this island. No dogs were allowed 
to be present and every eflfbrt was made to keep it -entirely free 
from all contamination.' 

The temple itself, being partly built out over the sea on piles, ap- 
pears at high tide to float upon the surface of the water. Not far 
from the main landing veranda of the shrine, the huge camphor- 
wood Torii stands in the water. If a pilgrim asks the temple 
priest, offering a few dollars, for the entire illumination for the 
night {Sotomyo)f a temple attendant early in the evening would 
call for the pilgrim and his party in his rowboat and convey them 
to the temple, rowing them beneath the great Torii to the temple 
veranda. The waiting priest would then lead them to the inner shrine 
and offer a prayer, with the Shinto music^ ^ The Floating Temple 
is situated in the recess of an inlet. The myriad of faintly flicker- 
ing lights from the stone lanterns standing on extensive shores on 
both sides, narrowing gradually into the temple shrine or vanish- 
ing point, and also the lights from the bronze lanterns hanging 
down from the long row of gallerieSj^ all casting their reflections 
upon the water in the dusky evening, give a gossamer-like aspect 
of peculiar charm as gorgeous and free and colossal as one's 
grandest dreams. 
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The Lotus (Hasu-No-Hana) 

As I have stated before, this garden has a characteristic feature 
of a Buddhist Temple garden, namely, the Lotus {Nelumbo nuci- 
fera). It is indeed a rare treat on this Western Hemisphere to 
see the genuine Lotus flowers. In this garden they grow pro- 
fusely, having spread from a small area under the Torii (Fig. 17) 
until now they almost fill the lake (Fig. t8). In Japan, the culti- 
vation of the Lotus flowers was originally confined to the Buddhist 
Temple gardens, for it is regarded by them as a sacred flower. It 
has, however, escaped from cultivation and grows extensively in 
marshy places, where its rootstocks are gathered and used as food. 

I have often been asked by the admirers of oriental art why 
so many phases of Buddhist art are associated with the Lotus 
flower and why the Buddhist considers the flower sacred. The 
Lotus flowers in remote time were transported into China, Corea, 
and Japan from India. We call this flower by the single word 
Lotus, but in ancient India it had three separate terms applied, 
according to the stage in the life of the flower. When it was in 
the bud it was called Kimtara, when in full bloom Pundarika, and 
when the petals were falling from the developing seed pod it was 
called Kamara. 

The Lotus at the stage of Pundarika, or full bloom, discloses 
the pod holding the seeds all ready for their renewing of life. 
The root in the water is the past, full bloom is the present, and 
the seed pod is the future. Of all flowers in the world, the Lotus 
is the only blooming plant that clearly demonstrates the past, pres- 
ent and future, all at one time. It thus symbolizes the immortal- 
ity of the soul. It was for this reason that .Sakamuni-Buddha 
adapted the name of Lotus and applied to his most important 
doctrine “ The Covenant of Eight Years, preaching Saddhanna- 
Pundarika or “ The Supreme Law of the Lotus Flower,’’ which is 
of great and central interest in Chinese and Japanese civilization. 
Buddha often quoted in his scripture Emanating from dirt 
through the water and .seeking the light of the sun — Immaculate 
purity.” 

The real lovers of Lotus flower^ watch them at midnight from 
the edge of the pond when the whole universe is solemn and quiet, 
not only to inhale their fragrant odor, but also to hear the fascin- 
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Fic. i8. Lotus {Nehftibo nucifera) in the Lake (S&i). 
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ating tones of the breaking buds, or toward sunrise, the low rus- 
tling sounds of the petals of the reopening blooms, which are 
often compared by Oriental poets to the swishing of the dancing 
skirts of celestial angels. 

The Rear Gate (Ura-Mon) 

The way along the lake shore, skirting the edge of the pine 
grove, leads the visitor to the Rear Gate. This is constructed in 
a typical tea garden style, with the double-barred hinged doors 
and open bamboo sleeve fence at each end. The side posts have 
cross pieces and bracketing at the top which carry a projecting 
board roof. An antique looking tablet of wood bearing the in- 
scription Lakeside Terrace {Chihan) is placed overhead between 
the two lintels (Fig. 19). 

General Observations on Gardens in Japan 

It is interesting to know that the primary knowledge of Japa- 
nese children for landscape gardens is obtained by actual contact 
with various gardens in their tutelary Buddhist temples. The 
children visit these temples and gardens accompanied by their par- 
ents on many occasions, such as the anniversary of the birth of 
Buddha, the celebration of Buddha's Nirvana, and the propitiation 
of Kwan-non, Goddess of Mercy, or the memorial rituals per- 
formed for the spirit of departed ancestors. On such days the 
visitors are received by the chief priest of each temple at the 
Drawing Hall (Sho-in) of the Monastery. From its spacious 
veranda they may obtain the full view of the garden — its lake, 
rocks, trees, and shrubs. The garden varies according to the size 
of the village, but there are three to seven Buddhist temples in 
nearly every village all over Japan, each having distinctive gardens. 

These landscape gardens in Japan are costly in their production. 
From one standpoint, they are the product of luxury, but they 
have resulted from the intense desire of the Japanese people to 
enjoy nature. This has further resulted in the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money for the creation of these gardens. 

The large landscape gardens are associated either with the 
temples or with the palaces of the Mikado and the higher nobility. 
In the feudal days of Japan, many fine gardens were constructed 
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Fig. 19. The Rear Gate (Ura-Mon). 
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by the feudal lords. Many of these have been destroyed and 
others have been converted into public parks. 

There are two main styles of the landscape garden, the Artificial 
Hill or Tsuki-yama, in which mountains, ravines, waterfalls, and 
other natural features are represented. The other type is the 
Level Garden or Hira-niwa, 

In the 15th Century, three styles of elaboration, finished, inter- 
mediary, and sketch, or Shin, Gyo and So, in other words, formal, 
semi-formal and informal, came into vogue in the art of garden 
making. Their applications vary according to the usage of quan- 
tities in stones, streams or lakes with hills, depending chiefly on 
the degree of elaboration, any definite line of demarkation being 
a task impossible to draw here. The Brooklyn Japanese Garden 
may be called a semi-formal or intermediary type (Gyo-no-niwa) , 

Tea garden (Cha-nkva) is another distinct type attaching to 
the tea villa (Cha-seki), It is generally confined to a small area, 
but it is most tastefully designed, deft in grouping rocks with 
trees and shrubs, producing a fascinating bit of nature, which is 
a source of genuine admiration. The style was originated by 
Soami, a master painter and favorite associate of Shogun Yoshi- 
mara (1436-1490) in the Silver Pavilion Temple (Ginkaknji), 
in a narrow space partitioned off from the garden proper. Later, 
Sen-no-Rikyu perfected its style. The stones and all accessories 
for the tea garden are selected with great care as to their form, 
color and patina. A green moss-covered stone is highly desired, 
for the garden must look natural and ancient with quiet refine- 
ment. 

Miniature Landscape Gardens 

In Old Japan a small open space surrounded by buildings was 
called Secluded Yard (Tsubo). At the present time, trees or 
shrubs arranged in an open space are frequently called the Front 
Planting (Sencai), These are in contrast to the large gardens 
in the Buddhist temples with their vista of natural landscape with 
running water and other artificial features. Such a garden is 
called a Forest and Spring Garden (Rinsen). 

Esteem for the Japanese garden is so high that the expenditure 
for the garden is often much greater than that for the residence. 
Even where there is only a small amount of space, a characteristic 
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miniature landscape garden is constructed. A few square feet 
of ground, so long as rain falls on it and dew moistens it, will 
serve as a garden. It is common to observe, in the small quarters 
occupied by a family, a wonderful glimpse of Japanese gardening, 
devised in a small space by digging deeply and setting selected 
rocks, thus creating the illusion of a ravine. 

Flower Gardens (Hana-Yashiki) 

The viewing of flowers is a festival occasion in Japan. The 
plum and cherry trees and the azalea shrubs in masses in the 
fields or on the banks of the river, are visited by throngs in the 
flowering season. There are special places in which the peony, 
azalea, iris, wisteria, chrysanthemum, Hagi (bush clover), and 
morning and evening glories are cultivated. These are known 
by the name of Hana-Yashiki. Excellent restaurant accommoda- . 
tions are provided, and anyone can enjoy these flowers according 
to their seasons. Plum blossoms at Kamata, peony flowers and 
azalea at Okubo, iris flowers at Horikiri, lespedeza at Sumida, 
and chrysanthemum flowers at Hongo. 

One great recreation enjoyed by the mass of Japanese people 
is Fete Day of local deity (En-nichi) ; on that evening hundreds 
of street stalls open up their bazaars along the main thorough- 
fare and most conspicuous are the arrays of Uekiya or nursery- 
men. The whole local streets are transformed into open flower 
gardens; the articles range from a tiny potted plant to large trees, 
all kinds of flowers in season, dwarf trees, miniature gardens and 
shrubs. For instance, in the city of Tokio these Fete nights take 
place almost every evening in at least ten to fifteen different local- 
ities; no vehicles are allowed to enter into the Fete limit after 
dark. No well-to-do merchant is allowed to open a street stall; 
the license is limited only to the merchants of small means. 

Winter Decorations' 

A Japanese landscape garden retains its beauty throughout the 
winter. Ephemeral plants, so far as possible, are eliminated from 
its construction. Instead, the pines and firs and other evergreens 
are conspicuous features. The stones, ravines, and ponds are 
alike beautiful in the winter season (Fig. 20). 
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Fig. 20. Snow scene, showing the Yuki-Yoke (Snow Protection), consisting of a bamboo pole projecting up 
through the crown of the pine tree with roi)es extending down and fastened to the branches near their tips (4408). 
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Very often special features are provided, such as the Yuki-Yoke 
(snow protection). The Moon, Snow, and Blossom (Tsuki- 
Yuki-Hana) is a delightful combination of nature. Many poems 
and odes have been composed in connection with them. It is 
common to construct a straw rope awning in the form of a half- 
open parasol over a leaning pine tree. This, when partially cov- 
ered by the wet snow, is very ornamental. The device, of course, 
has some value as a protection for the tree in winter. The snow 
view lantern also has a special beauty in the winter season when 
covered with snow (Fig. ii). 


GLOSSARY OF JAPANESE NAMES 


Cha-niwa Tea garden 

Cha-no-yu Tea Cult 

Cha-seki Tea villa 

Chihan Lakeside terrace 

Chika-yama Near Hill 

Dai-myo-jin Great Illuminating Deity 

En-nichi Fete Day 

Fuji-zuru Wisteria vine 

Giboshi Pointed jewel top of lantern 

Gohei White paper emblems 

Go-shin-to Honorable Deity lantern 

Gyo Intermediate 

Hana-yashiki Flower gardens 

Hasu-no-hana The lotus 

Hi-bukuro Fire globe 

Hinoki Japanese cypress 

Hira-niwa Level garden 

Hora Cave 

Ike Lake 

Inari-myojin Protector of the Harvest 

Itsuku-shima Island of Magnificence 

Kasane-ochi Layer falls 

Kasuga Tall ^pe of lantern 

Kibashi Wooden bridge 

Ko-ryo Rainbow dragon 

Koshi-kake Benches 

Machi-ai Waiting pavilion 

Machi-ishi Waiting stone 
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Mat“Cha Pulverized tea whipped in hot water in tea 

bowl 

Mizu-wake Separate stream stone 

Nige-ishi Fleeing stone 

Niwa Landscape garden 

Nuno— biki Linen spreading falls 

Oi-ishi Chasing stone 

Omote-mon Entrance gate 

Reijo-seki Cliff stone 

Ren-so Lotus window 

Rinzen Forest and spring garden 

San-kei Three chief sights of Japan: — Miya-jima, 

Matsu-shima and Ama-no-hashi-date 

San-sui Mountain and water landscape 

Sen-cha Tea leaves steeped in hot water in tea pot 

Senzai Front planting 

Shima Island 

Shin Elaborated 

Shin-tai-seki Worshipping stone 

Shira-hama White i>ebbled beach 

Sho-in Drawing hall 

Sho-ji Paper screen 

Sho-rin Pine grove 

Shugo-seki Guardian Stone 

Shuro Palm fibers 

So Abbreviated 

Sode-gaki Sleeve fence 

Soe-yama Companion Hill 

Sotomyo Entire illumination 

Sute-ishi Cast away stones or idling stones 

Sui-ro Water pavilion 

Tobi-ishi Stepping stones 

Taiko-bashi Drum bridge 

Taki Waterfall 

Tasoya Who goes there ’’ lantern 

Ten-chi- j in Heaven-earth-man 

Torii-mon Torii gate 

Toyama Distant Peak 

Tsubo Secluded yard 

Tsuki-mi-tei Moon-view pavilion 

Tsuki-yama Constructed mountain 

Uekiya N urseryman 

Uha-hoshi Cormorant feather-drying stone 

Ura-mon Rear gate 

Yae-zakura Double petaled cherry 
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Yami-jima Mountain island 

Yen-so Circular window 

Yen-za Straw mats 

Yukimi Snow view stone lantern 

Yuki-Yoke Snow protection 



GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE NATURE 
AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC GARDEN 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, established in 1910, is a de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It is 
supported in part by municipal appropriations, and in part by 
private funds, including? income from endowment, membership 
dues, and special contributions. Its articulation with the City is 
through the Department of Parks. 

By an Agreement with the City of New York, the functions of 
the Garden have been defined as two-fold, and may be summarized 
as follows: first, the advancement of botanical science through 
original research; and second, the dissemination of a knowledge 
of plants. 

The first of these activities is carried on by director, curators, 
resident investigators, fellows, and others, who devote all or a 
part of their time to independent investigation. 

The second, the dissemination of botanical knowledge, is ac- 
complished in the following ways: 

I. By the teaching of classes — 

a. of children who come voluntarily outside of school 

hours ; 

b. of children who conic with their teachers from pub- 

lic and private schools for special lessons on plant 

life and closely related subjects; 

c. of adults who are interested in some phase of pure 

or applied botany. 

II. By lectures at schools and eisewhere by the various staff 
members. 

III. By broadcasting. 

IV. By loan sets of lantern slides accompanied by lecture text, 

for use in the schools. 

V. By the distribution to schools of study material for classes 
in botany, biology, and nalnre study. 

VI. By public lectures and educational motion pictures at the 
Botanic Garden. 
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VII. By maintaining labelled collections of living plants, arranged 
systematically and otherwise on the grounds and in the 
Conservatories of the Garden. 

VIII. By the herbarium, containing specimens of preserved plants 
from all parts of the world. 

IX. By maintaining a reference library on plant life and related 
subjects, open free to the public daily (except Sundays 
and holidays). 

X. By the following periodicals, published by the Botanic Gar- 
den: 

1. Americal Journal of Botany. 

2. Ecology. 

3. Genetics. 

4. Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, including Guides. 

5. Leaflets. 

6. Contributions. 

7. Memoirs. 

XI. By popular and technical articles in journals and the public 
press. 

XII. By the maintenance of a Bureau of Public Information on 
all phases of plant life, 

XIII. By providing docents to accompany members and others 

who wish to view the collections under guidance. 

XIV. By cooperating with City Departments and other agencies 

in the dissemination of botanical knowledge. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden is also taking an active pan in 
the State-wide movement for legislation for the conservation of 
our native American plants. 

A brief summary and report of the public educational work of 
the Garden from 1910 to 1928, with some attempt to set forth the 
fundamental principles upon which it is based, was published in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record for July, 1929. On re- 
quest, copies will be sent gratis to those engaged in educational 
work. 
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BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN RECORD 

VOL. XIX SEPTEMBER, 1930 NO. 5 


PROSPECTUS: 1930-31 

1. COOPERATION WITH LOCAL SCHOOLS 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden aims to cooperate in every practi- 
cable way with the public and private schools of Greater New 
York in all matters pertaining to the study of plants and closely re- 
lated subjects. The purpose of the Garden in this connection is to 
supplement and enrich the school work in the way of instruction, 
demonstration, methods, study material, etc., which otherwise 
would not be available. 

Geography classes, as well as classes in nature study and botany, 
are finding the collection of useful plants in the economic plant 
house, and also the Japanese Garden, valuable adjuncts to their 
class work. Arrangements may be made by teachers of geography 
to have their classes study these collections under guidance. Illus- 
trated lectures for geography classes may also be arranged for at 
the Garden. 

The systematic collection in the main part of the Garden, where 
the living plants are arranged by orders and families, is proving 
of great value for demonstration to visiting high school classes in 
botany. 

A. Talks at Schools. — ^The principals of public or private 
schools may arrange to have lantern talks given at the schools on 
various topics related to nature study, such as garden work with 
children, tree planting, and Arbor Day. If an illustrated lectuie is 
desired, the lantern and operator must be provided by the school, 
but slides will be furnished by the Botanic Garden. Address the 
Curator of Elementary Instruction for a list of talks and for 
appointments. 

B. School Classes at the Garden. — (a) Schools not provided 
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with a stereopticon, and other schools, may arrange for classes, ac- 
companied by their teachers, to come to the Botanic Garden for 
lectures either by the teacher or by a member of the Garden Staff. 

(fc) Notice of such a visit should be sent at least one week 
previous to the date on which a talk is desired. Blank forms are 
provided by the Garden for this purpose. These talks will be 
illustrated by lantern slides, and by the conservatory collection of 
useful plants from the tropics and subtropics. Fall and spring 
announcements of topics will be issued during 1930-31. 

(c) The Garden equipment, including greenhouses, plant mate- 
rial, lecture rooms, lantern, and slides, is at the disposal of teachers 
who desire to instruct their own classes at the Garden. Arrange- 
ments must be made in advance so that such work will not conflict 
with other classes and lectures. For High School classes address 
the Curator of Public Instruction. For Junior High and Elemen- 
tary School classes address the Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

{d) The principal of any elementary or high school in Brooklyn 
may arrange also for a series of six lessons on plant culture to be 
given during the fall or spring to a class. A small fee is charged 
to cover the cost of the materials used. The plants raised become 
the property of the pupils. The lessons will be worked out for the 
most part in the greenhouse, and the class must be accompanied 
by its teacher. This is adapted for pupils above the third grade. 

C. Seeds for School and Home Planting. — Penny packets of 
seeds are put up by the Botanic Garden for children’s use. In 
the early spring, lists of these seeds and other information may be 
secured on application to the Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

D. Conferences. — Conferences may be arranged by teachers 
and principals for the discussion of problems in connection with 
gardening and nature study. Appointments must be made in 
advance. Address Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw. 

E. Study and Loan Material. — To the extent of its facilities, 
the Garden will provide, on request, various algae and protozoa, 
as well as living plants, leaves and twigs, or other plant parts for 
study. When containers are necessary, as in the case of the 
algae and protozoa, they must be furnished by the school. Petri 
dishes will, on request, be filled with sterilized nutrient agar ready 
for use in the study of bacteria and molds. They should be deliv- 
ered to the Garden, clean, and in general one week before the 
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agar is desired. In all cases arrangements must be made by the 
teachers for calling for such material. Address, by mail or tele- 
phone. Miss Hester M. Rusk. 

Material usually avaii.ap.lk 

1. Protozoa: Paramoedum and others. 

2. Pleurococcus. 

3. Spirogyra. 

4. Vaucheria. 

5. Blue-green algae : Osdllatoria and others. 

6. Moss plants : gametophyte and sporophytc, with capsules. 

7. Liverworts : Conocephalum and Lunularia. 

8. Fern prothallia. For these, a Petri dish with a cover is the 

best container to bring, since the prothallia dry out quickly. 

9. Fern sporophylls (with sori). 

10. Geranium, Coleus and Tradescantia — variegated green and 

white, loaned for photosynthesis experiment. 

11. Cacti, pitcher plant, Selaginella and others — loaned for dem- 

onstration. 

12. P2lodea — to show movement of protoplasm. 

13. Various collections loaned for exhibit: c.g., lichens, fungi, 

plant diseases, fruits, modified leaves, demonstrations of 
Mendel’s law. 

F. Demonstration Experiments. — Teachers may arrange to 
have various physiological experiments or demonstrations con- 
ducted at the Garden for the benefit of their classes. Communica- 
tions in regard to these matters should be addressed to the Curator 
of Public Instruction. 

G. Loan Sets of Lantern Slides. — Sets of lantern slides have 
been prepared for loan to the schools. Each set is accompanied 
by a short syllabus of explanatory nature. In all cases these sets 
must be called for by a special messenger and returned promptly 
in good condition. The subjects now available are as follows. 
Other sets are in preparation. 

1. Plant Life 

2. Spring Wild Flowers 

3. Coriimon Trees 
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4. Fall Wild Flowers 

5. Forestry (2 sets) 

6. Conservation of Native Plants 

II. BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Each year hundreds of requests for information about plants 
are answ^ered by the various members of the Garden staff, per- 
sonally, by mail, or telephone. These questions, many of them 
most unusual and interesting, extend into practically every field 
of pure and applied botany, and the information sought is gladly 
given wherever possible. Inquiries, should be directed to the 
Curator of Public Instruction, preferably by letter. If the iden- 
tification of plants is desired, it is best to enclose as large a speci- 
men as possible of the plant in question. If diseased plants are 
concerned it is advisable to enclose a representative specimen of 
the part diseased. 

HI. DOCENTRY 

To assist members and others in studying the collections the 
services of a docent may be obtained. Arrangements must be 
made by application to the Curator of Public Instruction at least 
one week in advance. No parties of less than six adults will be 
conducted. This service is free of charge to members; to others 
there is a charge of 50 cents per person. For information con- 
cerning membership in the Botanic Garden see page 3 of the 
cover of this Prospectus. 

IV. TEACHING STAFF 

Margaret Maxwell Dorward, A.B., Acting Assistant Curator 
of Elementary Instruction. 

A.B., Smith College, 1927 ; Assistant in Botany, Smith College, 
1928; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930; Acting Assist- 
ant Curator of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1930^. 

Montague Free, Horticulturist. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, England, 1899-1906; Warley Place 
Gardens, 1906-1908; First Class Certificate, Royal Horticultural 
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Society, 1910; Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, (Certificate) 1908- 
1912; Dept, of Floriculture, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1912-1913; Instructor in Floriculture, School of 
Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna., 1913 ; Head Gardener, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1914-1920; Horticulturist and Head 
Gardener 1920-24; Horticulturist, 192'4-. 

Arthur Harmount Graves, Ph.D., Curator of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

A.B., Yale, 1900; Ph.D., 1907; University of London, 1914- 
1915; Assistant in Botany, Sheffield Scientific School and Yale 
School of Forestry, 1902-1904; Instructor in Forest Botany, Yale 
School of Forestry, 1904-1906; Instructor in Botany, Sheffield 
Scientific School, 1906-1909; Assistant Professor, 1909-1914; 
Associate Professor of Biology, Connecticut College for Women. 
1916-1917 ; Pathologist and Collaborator, Office of Investigations 
in Forest Pathology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1918- ; 
Curator of Public Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1921-. 

Alfrkd Gtjndersen, Docteur de I’Universite (Paris), Curator of 
Plants. 

A.B., Stanford University, 1897 ; A.M., Harvard University, 
1907; Docteur de TUniversite, Paris, 1910; Teacher, secondary 
schools, Boston, Mass., 1898-1903; Assistant, Arnold Arboretum, 
1910-1913; Herbarium Assistant, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1914—1915; Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, 1916-1919; 
Associate Curator of Plants, 1920-1924 ; Curator of Plants, 1924— 

H. Dorothy Jenkins, A.B., Instructor. 

A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1927; Assistant, Newark Museum, 
1929-1930; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930-. 

Frances M. Miner, A. B., Instructor. 

A.B., Smith College, 1927; Local Director, Elmira Council Girl 
Scouts, Elmira, N. Y., 1927-1930; Director, Elmira Girl Scut 
Camp, 1928-1930; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930-. 

Hester M. Rusk, A.M., Instructor. 

A.B., Columbia University, 1912; A.M., 1917; Instructor in 
Botany, Nebraska University Agricultural High School, 191o- 
1915; Assistant in Botany, Barnard College, 1915-1918; Instruc- 
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tor, 1918-1920; Technical Assistant, New York Botanical Garden, 
1920-1926 ; Curatorial Assistant, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1926- 
1927 ; Instructor, 1928-. 

Ellen Eddy Shaw, B.S., Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

B.S., Tufts College, 1902; Tufts Medical School, 1902; Super- 
visor of Nature Study and Head of Science Dept., High School, 
Wayland and Cochituate, Mass., 1902-1905 ; Supervisor of Nature 
Study Dept., State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y., 1905-1906, 
1907-1909; Supervisor of Nature Study, Rochester City Training 
School, 1905-1907; Lecturer in Nature Study, State Board of 
Enducation, New York, 1907-1910; Supervisor of Nature Study, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City, 1910-1913; Lecturer in 
Spring Garden Course at Pratt Institute Kindergarten, 1912- 
1916; Lecturer in Nature Study, State Board of Education, West 
Virginia, 1912; Curator of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, 1913- 

Henry Knute Svenson, Ph.D., Assistant Curator of Plants. 

A.B., Harvard University, 1920; A.M., 1922; Ph.D., 1928; 
Assistant, Arnold Arboretum, 1920; Instructor in Biology, Union 
College, 1922-1925 ; Assistant Professor, 1925-1927 ; Assistant in 
Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, 1928-1929 ; Editorial 
Work on Biological Abstracts, 1929; Assistant Curator of Plants, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930-. 

V. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Courses of instruction are offered in Botany, Gardening, and 
Nature Study, and are divided into 4 classes : 

A. For the general public (“A'' courses, p. 241) 

B. For teachers (“ B ’’ courses, p. 244) 

C. For children (“ C ” courses, p. 246) 

D. Other courses of a special nature ('* D '' courses, p. 248) 

No course will be given when less than ten persons apply for 
registration. Tuition is free, but for the majority of courses a 
small fee is charged to cover the cost of the materials used. Since 
registration in many of the courses is restricted to a fixed number 
on account of the limited space available in the greenhouses, and 
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for other reasons, applicants are urged to send in their entrance fee 
to the Secretary, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, several days in ad- 
vance of the first exercise. This avoids delay at the beginning of 
the first exercise, ensures a place in the course, and enables the 
instructor to provide adequate material for the class. 

The following equipment is available for the courses : 

1. Three Classrooms (in addition to the Boys' and Girls' Club 
Room in the Laboratory Building), equipped with stereoscopes 
and views, a stcreopticon, plant collections, economic exhibits, 
models, and other apparatus and materials for instruction. 

2. Two Laboratory Rooms, with the usual equipment for plant 
study. 

3. The Instructional Greenhouses, three in number, for the use 
of juvenile as well as adult classes for instruction in plant propa- 
gation and related subjects. 

4. The Children's Garden, on a piece of land about three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, in the southeast part of the Botanic 
Garden, divided into about 150 plots which are used throughout 
the season for practical individual instruction in gardening. 

5. The Children's Building, near the north end of this plot, con- 
taining rooms for consultation and for the storage of tools, seeds, 
notebooks, special collections, etc. 

6. The Auditorium, on the ground floor, capable of seating 570 
persons, and equipped with a motion-picture lantern and stere- 
opticon. 

In addition to these accommodations, the dried plant specimens 
in the herbarium and the living plants in the conservatories and 
plantations are readily accessible, while the main library and chil- 
dren’s library, which contain a comprehensive collection of books 
on every phase of gardening and plant life, may be consulted freely 
at any time. 

A. Courses for the General Public. 

The following courses are open to any one who has a general 
interest in plants. Teachers are welcome. They are free to mem- 
bers of the Botanic Garden; * for others a small fee is required, 
as specified. 

* For information concerning membership in the Brookhn Botanic G.ir 
consult the third page of the cover of this Prospectus. 
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1. Full Year Course 

A15. Field Botany. — Thirty sessions. This is mainly an 

outdoor course, given in the Botanic Garden and Prospect Park, 
having for its chief object an acquaintance with the plants one 
meets with commonly in Greater New York and vicinity, including 
seed plants (trees, shrubs, and herbs), ferns, mosses and hepatics, 
algae, and fungi. Fee $5. Thursdays, 4 p.m. (Not offered in 
1930-31.) 

2. Fall Courses 

A4. Gardening in the Fall.^ — Five lessons, with practical 
work in the greenhouse, on the methods of making cuttings, the 
various kinds of bulbs for fall planting, their treatment and care, 
the proper management of house plants, and a discussion of the 
kinds suitable for cultivation. On account of restricted space in 
the greenhouse, this class must be limited to 40, Registration ac- 
cording to the order of application. Fee, $5. Mondays, 4 p.m., 
October 6 to November 3. ' Mr. Free. 

AS. Trees and Shrubs in their Winter Condition. — Eight 
outdoor lessons in the Botanic Garden and elsewhere in Greater 
New York on the characteristics of our common trees and shrubs, 
both native and cultivated, emphasizing their distinguishing fea- 
tures in the winter condition. Fee, $4. Saturdays, 2:30 p.m., 
October 4 to December 6. (Omitting October 11 and November 
29.) Dr. Graves. 

A13. Flowering Plants of Greater New York: Fall Course. 
Four sessions. Field identification of the flowering plants of 
Greater New York, with special reference to fall-flowering species 
and methods of seed dispersal. Fee, $2: Saturdays, 2:30 p.m., 
October 18 to November 8. First exercise at the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden. Dr. Svenson and Miss Rusk. 

3. Spring Courses 

A7. The Story of Plant and Animal Evolution. — The parallel 
progress of plant and animal life through the ages, outlined in four 
illustrated lectures: (1) Water plants and water animals. (2) 
The transition from water life to land life. (3) Mesozoic life: 
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gymnosperms and reptiles. (4) Cenozoic life: flowering plants 
and mammals. (Not offered in 1930-31.) 

Dr. Graves, Dr. Gundersen, and Dr. Svenson. 

A 17. Glimpses of the History of Botany. — Four illustrated 
lectures, with subjects as follows: (1) Pre-I.innaean botanists. 
(2) Some early plant physiologists. (3) Early botanical explora- 
tion in North America. (4) Modern trends in systematic botany. 
Fee, $2. Fridays, 4 p.m., January 30 to February 20. 

Dr. Gundersen, Dr. Graves, and Dr. Svenson. 

Al. Plants in the Home. — How to grow them. Five talks 
with demonstrations. Practice in potting, mixing soils, making 
cuttings, etc. This course deals with the principles to be fol- 
lowed in raising plants. The members of the class have the 
privilege of keeping the plants they have raised. On account of 
restricted space in the greenhouse, this class must be limited to 40. 
Registration according to the order of application. Fee, $5. Fri- 
days, 4 p.m., February 27 to March 27. Mr. Free. 

A8. Plant Families. — Eight outdoor lessons in the liotanic 
Garden, taking up the structure of flowers and the characteristics 
of the more important plant families. (Not offered in 1931.) 

Dr. Gundersen. 

A9. Trees and Shrubs of Greater New York. — Ten outdoor 
lessons at the Garden and elsewhere in Greater New York, the 
principal object being to gain a ready acquaintance with the com- 
mon trees and shrubs of the eastern United States, which are well 
represented in this region. The s])ecies are considered in sys- 
tematic order, and the feature^ pointed out by which they may be 
most easily recognized ; also their habits, rate of growth, economic 
value and use, methods of ])lanting and propagation ; importance in 
forestry, horticulture, and landscape art. Fee, $5. Saturdays, 
2 :30 p.m., March 28 to June 13. (Omitting April 4 and May 30.) 

Dr. Gra\es. 

A18. Ornamental Shrubs.— Eight weekly field trips dealing 
with the shrubs used in ornamental planting, their habits, uses, and 
botanical relationships. The classe:- are held out-of-doors, weather 
permitting, in the Botanic Garden and in Prospect Park. Fee, $4. 
Wednesdays, 4 p.m., April 22 to June 10. Dr. Gundersen. 
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All. Flowering Plants of Greater New York: Spring Course. 

— A field course of eight lessons in the parks and woodlands of 
Greater New York. The common native and naturalized wild 
flowers are studied as they come into flower, and their distinguish- 
ing features pointed out. Fee, $4. Saturday afternoons; April 
25 to June 20, ( Omitting May 30.) Dr. Svenson and Miss Rusk. 

A16. Plant Geography. — A course of six lectures and con- 
ferences on the chief geographic areas of the eastern United States, 
and their representative vegetation, with occasional excursions 
Saturday afternoons. Fee, $3. Tuesdays, 4 p.m., May 5 to June 
9. . Dr. Svenson. 

B. Courses for Teachers: Given in Cooperation with the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association 

These courses have been accepted by the Brooklyn Teachers As- 
sociation, and appear in its Syllabus of Courses. On satisfactory 
completion of each course, the student is awarded a certificate by 
the Brooklyn Teachers Association, in cooperation with the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. The courses are also accepted by the New 
York Board of Education for credit toward higher teaching 
licenses, one credit being granted for each 15 hours (with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ B8, Plant Culture ’'). Credits may also be used 
toward advanced standing in colleges or universities. Nature 
materials used in the courses, and plants raised become the property 
of the student. 

Members of the Garden are entitled to a 50 per cent discount 
from the regular fee for all B ” courses; from other persons the 
indicated fee is required. No course will he given, when less than 
ten persons apply. 

Bl. General Botany. — ^Thirty sessions. A course on the 
structure and functions of plants. About half of the time is spent 
on seed plants. The rest of the course deals with the lower 
groups, bacteria, algae, fungi, lichens, mosses, and ferns, their life 
histories and relationships. Optional laboratory work with the 
compound microscope. Fee, $5. Tuesdays, 4 p.m., beginning 
October 7. Miss Rusk. 

B2. Nature Study. — ^Thirty sessions. This course is based 
on th^ New York City outline of nature study for grades three to 
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six inclusive. Mounts, charts, and diagrams are made. The stu- 
dent becomes familiar with actual material. The course is en- 
tirely practical, work being done in both field and laboratory. Fee, 
$10, (^Not offered in 1930— 31 .) Miss Shaw. 

B3. Principles of Agriculture and Horticulture. — Thirty ses- 
sions. This course is especially helpful to teachers. The prin- 
ciples of horticulture are considered and applied in a practical 
way through greenhouse, laboratory, and lecture work. The green- 
house work includes the following subjects: plant propagation by 
means of bulbs, rhizomes, roots, seeds, etc. ; the care of the green- 
house ; house plants ; window-box materials ; fertilizers. Insect 
and fungous pests, grafting, and pruning are also included from 
both a practical and a theoretical point of view. Class limited to 
60 members. Fee, $15. Wednesdays, 4 p.m., beginning October 
1- Miss Shaw and Mr. Free. 

B4. Pedagogy of Botany and Educational Principles of Chil- 
dren’s Gardening and Nature Study. — (Not given in 1930-31.) 

B5. Children’s Garden Practice. — Fifteen sessions. This 
course is entirely practical and includes all the outdoor work of the 
student in his own garden, applying the principles of agriculture 
and gardening, work with children in the garden. Open only to 
those who have taken the spring course in 1930. No fee. Mon- 
days, 4 p.m., beginning October 6, Miss Shaw and Miss Dorward. 

B6. Field Botany. — Thirty sessions. This is mainly an out- 
door course, given in the Botanic Garden and Prospect Park, hav- 
ing for its chief object an acquaintance with the plants one meets 
with commonly in Greater New York and vicinity, including seed 
plants (trees, shrubs, and herbs), ferns, mosses, and hepatics, 
algae, and fungi. Fee, $5. {Not offered in 1930-31.) 

Dr. Graves and Miss Rusk. 

B7. Greenhouse Work. — Thirty sessions. A course for those 
interested in the propagation and care of house plants. Lessons 
in repotting ferns ; forcing blooming plants ; shaping plants ; plant 
insects and diseases; making window boxes, Wardian cases, and 
desert gardens, will be carried on in the greenhouses. Emphasis 
will be laid on problems of a practical nature Limited to those 
who have taken B3. Fee, $15. Thursdays, 4 p.m., beginning 
October 2, Miss Shaw and Mr. Free. 
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B8. Plant Culture. — course of twenty weeks duration for 
those who have taken B3 and B7. No credits are given for this 
course. Fee, $15. Tuesdays, 4 p.m., beginning October 21. 

Miss Shaw. 


C. Children’s Courses 

The following courses are open to all boys and girls. Enroll- 
ment in these courses entitles the boy or girl to membership in the 
Boys' and Girls’ Club of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. This club, 
having an active membership of about 1,000, meets twelve times a 
year for discussion of subjects related to plant life. Papers, by 
members, on various botanical and horticultural subjects, are read 
at these meetings, and the speakers are then entitled to a silver pin, 
providing they have satisfactorily completed courses of study at 
the Garden extending over at least six months. For information 
concerning Children’s Room, the Children’s Garden Building, and 
Children’s Garden, see pages 253, 254. 

Cl. Fall Greenhouse Work. — The following courses are for 
both beginners and advanced students: 

Class A. — Open to boys and girls who have never taken any 
greenhouse work before. Saturday mornings at 9:15. Fee, fif- 
teen cents. October 25 to December 20. 

Miss Miner and Miss Jenkins. 

Class B. — Open to boys and girls over thirteen years ot age 
who have had one year of greenhouse work. Subjects studied: 
hyacinth, Easter lily, calla lily, the botany of common cultivated 
plants, etc. Fee, fifteen cents. Saturday mornings at 9:15, Octo- 
ber 25 to December 20. Miss Miner. 

Class C. — Open to boys and girls who have been in at least two 
fall greenhouse classes before this. Time of class, 10:30, Satur- 
day mornings. Fee, fifteen cents. October 25 to December 20. 

Miss Dorward. 

Class D. — Open to any boy or girl. Subject: the making of 
garden Christmas presents. Saturday mornings at 10:30. Fee, 
fifteen cents and cost of materials. October 25 to December 20. 

Miss Dorward, Miss Miner, and Miss Jenkins. 

Class E. — Silver Pin work as applied to greenhouse and garden 
work. The members of this class will be selected from students 
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eligible for this work. Given in January and February, 1931. 

Miss Dorward 

C2. Junior Gardeners’ Course . — This is a course for boys 
14-17 years of age. Lessons are given in the care of border and 
other flower beds, in the weeding and care of small vegetable 
gardens, in mowing and watering lawns, repotting plants, etc. 
Hours to be arranged. Fee, fifty cents. Miss Dorward. 

C3. Preparation for the Outdoor Garden.— The following 
classes are open to boys and girls during the spring of each year. 
The courses are planned for a better understanding of plant life 
and so that the outdoor garden may become a more intelligent 
piece of work. On account of limited space in the Children’s 
Greenhouse, classes are limited to twenty. The fee for each 
course is fifteen cents to cover the cost of material. 

Boys’ Spring Course. — (a) Saturday mornings, 9-10:15, March 
7 to April 25. (h) Saturday mornings, 10:30-11 :30, March 7 to 

April 25. Miss Dorward and Miss Miner 

Girls’ Spring Course. — (a) Saturday mornings, 9-10:15, March 
7 to April 25. (h) Saturday mornings, 10:30-11 :30, March 7 to 

April 25. Miss Miner and Miss Jenkins 

C4. Advanced Work for Older Boys and Girls. — How to 
raise plants, mix soils, transplant, start seedlings for outdoor gar- 
dens, etc. Boys and girls who have taken spring courses under 
C5 are eligible for advanced work. The fee for the course is 
tivcnty-five cents. Each student may take home his plants and 
seedlings. This course is open to l)oth hoys and girls over twelve 
years of age. Saturday mornings at 9 :30, l)eginning February 7 . 

Miss Dorward. 

C5. The Beginners’ Garden. — Open annually to 50 boys and 
girls who have never had instruction in gardening at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. This course takes up the subject of the small 
garden, what to plant, how to plant it, care, replanting, etc. Ap- 
plication for plots should be made in person or in zi^riting before 
March 7. Size of plots tS ft. by 10 ft. All crops belong to the 
individual. Fee tzventy-fizw cents. Saturday mornings, 9—12, 
May 16 to October 3. Misa Shaw and Assistants. 

C6. Second Year Gardens. — Open to 75 ])oys and girls who 
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have had one or more seasons at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden — a 
continuation of Course C5. Registration should be made before 
January 1 of each year for the ensuing year. Fee, tzventy-five 
cents. Saturday mornings, 9-12, May 16 to October 3. 

Miss Dorward and Assistants. 

C7. Junior Garden Assistants. — Open to older boys and 
girls, or to those who have mastered Courses C2 and C4. Size of 
plot 10 ft. by 20 ft. These gardens are for the raising of vege- 
tables. The work is in the nature of a project, “ How much can 
one raise on a plot 10 ft. by 20 ft. ? ’’ Hours to be arranged. 
The student must put in at least two. periods a week during the 
summer vacation, and, if possible, three. Registration date : 
April 4. Fee, fifty cents. Miss Dorward. 

C8. Advanced Nature Work. — A course designed for those 
older boys and girls who have taken Courses C1-C5. Herbarium 
specimens will be prepared and the simpler principles of plant 
classification studied. Projects will be assigned to individuals. 
Open only to pupil assistants of the Garden. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. No fee. Miss Shaw. 

C9. Nature Study for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Scout Leaders, and Others. — Short courses of at least 
four periods each, with talks, demonstrations, and field trips in the 
grounds of the Botanic Garden and Prospect Park to study trees, 
shrubs, etc. The instruction and schedule dates will be adapted 
to meet the needs of the various groups that apply. Open only to 
groups of at least ten persons. Hours to be arranged. No fee. 

Dr. Graves, Miss Miner, and Assistants. 

CIO. Special Work for High School Pupils. — A course in 
gardening or greenhouse work adapted for high school pupils. 
Classes to be arranged for by the high school teacher. Fee for 
materials used. Miss Shaw and Assistants. 

D. Course for Student Nurses 

Dl. General Botany With Special Reference to Medicinal 
Plants. — A course of conferences, demonstrations, and field 
trips for student nurses. The general principles governing the 
life of plants, as well as the use and care of flowers in the sick 
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room will be considered. Special attention will be paid to the 
identification of officinal plants in the field. Hours to be arranged. 

Dr. Graves. 

E. Consultation and Independent Investigation 

1. Consultation 

Consultation and advice, and the facilities of the laboratories, 
library, and herbarium are freely at the service of members of the 
Botanic Garden and (to a limited extent) of others with special 
problems relating to plants or plant prodttcts, especially in the 
following subjects: 

1. Plant diseases (phytopathology) and classification of 

fungi (mycology). Dr. Reed. 

2. Plant geography (phytogeography) and ecology. 

Dr. Svenson. 

3. Classification and identification of flowering plants (sys- 

tematic botany). Special groups studied in the Garden, supple- 
mented by herbarium studies. Dr. Gundersen. 

4. The growing of cultivated plants and their arrangement ; 

also their adaptation to soils, climate, and other factors (horticul- 
ture and gardening). Mr. Free. 

2. Investigation * 

For the following research courses, open to those properly quali- 
fied for independent investigation, there is a charge covering all 
expenses, including laboratory fee, of $30 for each full course of 
100 credit hours, and $20 for each half course of 50 credit hours. 

E6. Research in Mycology and Plant Pathology.— Inde- 
pendent investigation of problems relating to fungi and fungous 
diseases of plants. Dr. Reed. 

* Courses of graduate rank offered by the Botanic Garden, when approve(l 
by the Faculty of the Graduate School of New York University, are listed 
as courses in the Graduate School, and are given the same credit as other 
graduate courses. Properly qualified students who take these courses ma} 
present them in satisfaction of the requirtii'ents for advanced degrees given 
by the University. Graduate credit has also been allowed elsewhere for 
such advanced work done at the Garden. 
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E8. Research in Forest Pathology. — Independent investiga- 
tion of the diseases of woody plants. Dr. Graves. 

E9. Research in Systematic Botany of the Flowering Plants. 

Dr. Gundersen and Dr. Svenson. 

VI. OTHER EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 

Guide Books, Maps, and Souvenir Postcards of the Garden 

For those who wish to become acquainted with the various 
features of the plantations, including the general plan of the. 
systematic section and the nature and location of the various 
types of special gardens, a guide book is now available entitled 
'' Gardens Within a Garden : a General Guide to the Grounds of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Rec- 
ord, 18: 153-188. May, 1929.) ‘‘The Story of Our Metate: 
a Chronicle of Corn” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 18: 
283-307. December, 1929.) is the title of another guide which 
gives an illustrated account of the ancient metate (now used as a 
bird bath) at the northern end of the Rose Garden. “ The 
Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden ” (Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden Record, 19: 197-234. July, 1930.) copiously il- 
lustrated, outlines briefly the history of Japanese Gardens and 
explains the meaning of the various features of our Japanese 
Garden. 

These guides have been mailed free to members of the Garden, 
and are on sale at 25 cents each. Other guides, descriptive of 
other special features of the Garden, will be published shortly. 

A detailed map of the Garden, showing not only the various 
types of gardens included in the Botanic Garden area, but espe- 
cially the location of the various orders and families in the 
Systematic Section, is appended to the General Guide. Copies are 
on sale at 5 cents each. 

A colored picture map of the Garden, 7^2 x 3>2 feet, designed 
and executed by Miss Helen Sewall, is on view in the Laboratory 
Building. This map was presented to the Garden at the Annual 
Spring Inspection, May 14, 1929, as a memorial to the late Dr. 
Glentworth R. Butler by members of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
other friends of Dr. Butler. Photographs of this map (in black 
and white) may be had at 5 cents each. 
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A set of six souvenir postcards, in colors, may be had at 15 
cents a set. The subjects are: Scene in the Children’s Garden: 
The Brook; Daffodils in the Lawn; The Lake; Children’s Build- 
ing and Formal Garden; The Rock Garden (Waterfall and Iris). 

Orders for guide books, maps, and souvenir postcards, ac- 
companied by remittance, should be sent to 7 he Secretary, They 
may also be obtained at the Information Desk in the Laboratory 
Building. 


Plantations 

The plantations comprise the following sections : 

1. General Systematic Section (trees, shrubs, and her])aceous 

plants arranged according to orders and families). 

2. The Local Flora (native wild flower garden). 

3. Ecologic Garden. 

4. Rock Garden. 

5. Japanese Garden. 

6. Rose Garden. 

7. Iris Garden. 

8. Water Garden. 

9. Children’s Garden. 

10. Shakespeare Garden. 

11. Horticultural Garden. 

12. Experimental Garden. 

13. Nursery. 

As noted under Docentry, arrangements may be made for view- 
ing the plantations under guidance. They are open free to the 
public daily from 8 a.m. until dusk; on Sundays and holidays from 
10 a.m. until dusk. 


Conservatories 

The Garden conservatories contain a collection of tender and 
tropical plants. Of special interest for teachers of nature study 
and geography are the following useful plants from the tropics 
and subtropics : banana, orange, lemon, lime, kumquat, tamarind, 
West Indian cedar (the source of the wood used for cigar boxes), 
eucalyptus, Manila hemp, sisal, pandanus (source of the fiber used 
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for making certain kinds of fiber hats), fig, grapevines from 
north and south Africa, date palm, coconut palm, chocolate tree, 
coffee, tea, ginger, bamboo, mahogany, balsa, cocaine plant, black 
pepper, annatto (used in coloring butter and cheese), cardamom, 
olive, pomegranate, logwood, durian, mango, sugar cane, avocado 
(so-called “ alligator pear ”), West Indian and other rubber plants, 
banyan, religious fig of India, and numerous others. 

The Conservatories are open April 1 to October 31, 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. (Sundays, 2-4:30) ; November 1 to March 31, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. (Sundays 2-4). 

Herbarium 

The Garden herbarium consists at present of about 188,300 
specimens, including phanerogams, ferns, mosses, liverworts, 
lichens, parasitic and other fungi, algae, and myxomycetes. This 
collection may be consulted from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. by those inter- 
ested, and specimens submitted will be gladly identified. 

Library 

The rapidly growing library of the Garden comprises at present 
over 15,000 volumes and over 11,000 pamphlets. This is not a cir- 
culating library, but is open free for consultation to all persons 
daily (except Sundays and holidays) from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 9 to 12). Over 900 periodicals and serial publica- 
tions devoted to botany and closely related subjects are regularly 
received. These include the transactions of scientific societies 
from all quarters of the globe, the bulletins, monographs, reports 
and other publications of various departments of the United States 
Government, as well as those of foreign governments ; of all state 
agricultural experiment stations and agricultural colleges ; the pub- 
lications of research laboratories, universities, botanic gardens and 
other scientific institutions of the world, as well as the files of inde- 
pendent journals devoted to the various phases of plant life. The 
library is especially rich in publications of foreign countries and 
has a growing collection of incunabula and other pre-Linnean 
works. 

Bibliographical assistance is rendered to readers by members of 
the Library staff. 
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Laboratory Building 

The Laboratory Building contains (besides offices of administra- 
tion and the Library and Herbarium mentioned above) four lab- 
oratory rooms, a culture room, three classrooms with stereopticon 
and other equipment for instructicn, a room for the installation of 
temporary exhibits, six private research rooms, and an auditorium 
seating about 570 and equipped with motion picture machine, 
stereopticon and lecture table supplied with water, gas, and elec- 
tric current for lectures involving experimental work. 

Instructional Greenhouses 

A range of three greenhouses, each about 20x30 feet, is pro- 
vided for the practical instruction of children and adults in plant 
propagation and other subjects- 

Children’s Room 

A gift of $1,500 in 1921 from Mrs. Helen Sherman I’ratt, 
supplemented in 1923 by a further gift of $500 from Mr. George 
D. Pratt, has made it possible to provide a beautifully decorated 
room for the use of the Boys' and Girls' Club. Any boy or girl 
who is enrolled, or has been enrolled, in any of the children's 
classes at the Garden is eligible for membership in this club, which 
now num])ers about 1,000 active members. The room contains 
shelves for a nature-study library, of which a nucleus has already 
been secured, and is equipped with stereoscopic views, photographs, 
and preserved and living specimens of plant life, for the instruction 
and entertainment of boys and girls. The room is open free to all 
children. Contributions of specimens and of books on nature 
study and closely related subjects will be most welcome. 

Children’s Garden Building 

This is located in the northern part of the Children’s Garcb n 
plot and contains a conference room, and rooms for the storage of 
garden tools and implements. The furniture in the conference 
room was a gift from Mrs. Ja^ries H. Post. Various collections 
of plants, seeds, and insects of economic importonce in the garden 
are accessible here for consultation by the children. A garden 
library, a gift of friends, has been added. North of the Chil- 
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dren's Building is a plot planted to ornamental shrubs and her- 
baceous perennials for the instruction of the children. 

Children’s Garden 

A plot of about three quarters of an acre in the southeast part 
of the Botanic Garden is devoted to the theoretical and practical 
instruction of children in gardening. The larger part of this area 
is laid out in garden plots which will accommodate about 150 
children. 

Rose Garden 

The Rose Garden, occupying about one acre in the northwest 
part of the Botanic Garden, was formally opened to the public 
on Sunday afternoon, June 24, 192(S. This garden was made 
possible by a gift of $10,000, later increased to $15,000, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter V. Cranford, of Greenwich, Connecticut. 

The general plan of the Garden is as follows. At the north 
end, entrance is gained through a Doric pergola. Three parallel 
rows of beds extend to the southward from the pergola, as far 
as the pavilion. In the central row of beds, varieties of hybrid 
perpetuals have been planted; in each of the two side rows va- 
rieties of hybrid teas. In the location of these varieties the older 
forms appear at the beginning, near the pergola, the most recent 
productions near the pavilion, with the intermediate forms in 
chronological sequence between. Varieties of pillar and post roses 
are planted at regular intervals, on suitable supports, in the beds, 
with standards between the beds of the side rows. The trellis 
surrounding the garden as well as the pergola and pavilion fur- 
nishes support for climbing roses, while the marginal beds along 
the trellis are for wild species and their derivatives. South of the 
pavilion, three additional beds are devoted to historical roses, i.^., 
those mentioned in ancient literature, and to roses of commercial 
use. 

The Rose Garden is open to the public from 1 to 5 on week- 
day afternoons, except holidays. Children are admitted only when 
accompanied by responsible adults. 
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Japanese Garden 

The Japanese Garden, first opened to the public in 1915, was a 
gift to the city from Mr. Alfred T. White, “ the father of the 
Botanic Garden.^’ Designed by the Japanese architect, Mr. T. 
Shiota, it represents truly the Japanese idea of a garden. From 
the tea house (near the east entrance) one can see the macJiiai or 
rest house,*^ the island with the drum bridge, bronze storks, stone 
and wooden lanterns, the waterfalls, and the wooden Torii standing 
in the lake. For details and explanations of the meaning of the va- 
rious features see “ The Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden’’ (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 19: 197-234. July, 
19v30.) This garden has been enclosed by a “ woven wood ” 
fence, of chestnut poles, imported from France. This fence 
was presented by a friend of the Botanic Garden. 




Fig. 1. Part of the Iris display at Ayameike play-ground. 
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REPORT ON A TRIP TO JAPAN AND TO THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director, 

Sir: I submit herewith a brief report of my trip to Japan and 
to the Northwestern United States. 

The main purpose of the trip to Japan was a study of the Jap- 
anese Iris, a term usually applied to the horticultural varieties of 
Iris kaempferi. These Iris constitute one of the largest and most 
important subdivisions of this group of ornamental plants. Their 
cultivation in Japan goes back a great many years, and a large num- 
ber of varieties have been developed. About seventy years ago, 
introductions were made into Europe and America and, since that 
time, new varieties have been developed in these countries. It is, 
however, in Japan that these Iris have reached their highest stage 
of development. Consequently, it is in that country that we may 
expect to find the essential information regarding their history. 

I arrived in Japan on March third, just at the end of the winter 
season. At this time the Iris plants are still in a dormant condi- 
tion, but in a short time showed the renewed growth. I remained 
until July twenty-second, and thus was able to observe the Iris 
throughout the growing and flowering period. 

The most noted place in all Japan for the Iris is Horikiri, a vil- 
lage situated a few miles from the main center of Tokyo; in fact, 
it is now practically a suburb of this city, although it lies across the 
Sumida River. For nearly one hundred years it has been famous 
for its Iris gardens. The three best known ones are Horikiri-yen, 
Kotaka-yen and lylusashi-yen,^!! located within a short distance of 
each other. The latter garden, however, is now practically aban- 
doned, and the others are much more restricted than they were in 
former days. About a mile away, at Yotsugi, there is located the 
Yoshino-yen. 
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All of these gardens are primarily display places where many 
Iris plants are grown with a view to attracting visitors during the 
flowering season. Temporary tea houses are erected and various 
facilities provided for the visitors. Hundreds of people come to 
these gardens when the flowers are in bloom. 

I made several trips at different times during the spring and 
early summer to these places, and observed the methods of culture. 
A great deal of useful information from the owners was also se- 
cured regarding the history of the gardens and the names and 
origin of the varieties which are grown there. 

In Tokyo there is a fine display of Japanese Iris in the Meiji- 
jingu. This Shrine, with its beautiful grounds, was erected in 
commemoration of the late Emperor Meiji. In one part of the 
large area there is a Secluded Garden which is open to the public 
only two or three times a year. Within this Secluded Garden there 
is a narrow winding valley planted with varieties of the Japanese 
Iris. It is a very unusual setting for these plants in Japan. 

At the Botanic Garden of the Imperial University of ‘Tokyo, a 
number of cultivated varieties are grown. Many different species 
of Iris are also to be found there. Several visits were made to 
this garden, especially for the purpose of consulting with Dr. M. 
Miyoshi, who has contributed more in a scientific way to the Jap- 
anese Iris than anyone else. There are many private gardens in 
Tokyo, most of which are the typical Japanese landscape type. In 
company with Mr. Kiyoshi Inoshita, Director of the Bureau of 
Parks and Cemeteries, Municipality of Tokyo, and Mr. H. Ku- 
washima, many of these were visited and the interesting features 
observed. Relatively few of these gardens contained Iris; in a 
few cases, however, excellent plantings were observed. 

A good deal of time was spent in the Imperial Library in Ueno 
Park. Within this library are found many old Japanese books. 
Some of those which contained references to the Iris were con- 
sulted, with the aid of Mr, Bunkio Matsuki, who made translations, 
and thus was obtained a great deal of very valuable information. 
Dr, M. Shirai, Professor Emeritus of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, has a splendid collection of old Japanese books on natural 
history, and I was privileged to consult his collection. He also 
very kindly made translations of certain parts of these books which 
dealt with the Iris. 
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Fig. 2. Iris at Horikiri-yen, Horikiri. 
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There are several places of Iris interest in the vicinity of Yoko- 
hanila. Tlie office of the Yokohama Nursery Company, Ltd., is 
located within the limits of the town, and the grounds where they 
grow their plants are found in nearby localities. For many years 
they have been prominent growers of the Iris. A great deal of 
information was secured from Mr. Seizo Suzuki, the President of 
the company, and also from Mr. S. Manami. It was possible to 
consult many of their old records and also study the various col- 
ored drawings of varieties which had been made. These men, as 
well as other members of the firm, accompanied us to the grounds 
and supplied us with all possible facilities for making observations 
on the Iris. 

Mr. T. Sakata, the head of the firm T. Sakata & Company, was 
also helpful in many ways. Some years ago this firm was prom- 
inent in the exportation of plants, but in recent years it has devoted 
itself very largely to seeds. Within recent years, Mr. H. Nishida 
has started a nursery near Yokohama and is now growing a large 
niimber of varieties of Iris. As yet, however, his place apparently 
is not known outside of Japan. I was able to visit his nursery and 
observe his varieties when they were in excellent flower. 

Not far from Yokohama, at Ofuna, the Kanagawa Agricultural 
Experiment Station is located. Here, for a number of years. Dr. 
B. Miyazawa carried on studies of the herbaceous peony and the 
Iris. Although he is no longer connected with this institution, the 
studies are being carried on. I visited this station at peony time 
in company with Mr. T. Sakata, and again at Iris time with sev- 
eral members of the Yokohama Nursery Company. There is not 
only a good collection of named varieties, but many new seedlings. 

About three weeks were spent in the vicinity of Kyoto. At the 
Kyoto Botanic Gardens there is a collection of about sixty varieties 
of Iris which make a fine display by the edge pf the brook. In 
company with Dr. T. Hemmi and Dr. Isawo l^mikawa, members 
of the Faculty of the College of Agriculture, Kyoto University, 
many of the temple gardens, as well as, the Irpperial Palace grounds, 
were visited. Most of these gardens are tlier usual Japanese land-^ 
scape type and very few of them have large plantings of Iris.” 
In the Heian Shrine, however, there is a'^.fene collection of the^lris 
by the edge of the pond. - ' 

Not far from Kyoto, at Ayameike, there is an extensive planting 
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Iris at Kotaka-yen, Horikiri. 
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of Iris. This place is really a playground which is being devel- 
oped by one of the electric railroad companies of Osaka. There 
is a large pond with many bays or inlets, the margins of which are 
planted with hundreds of clumps of Iris. Various other Japanese 
ornamental plants are found in different parts of the same area, 
and facilities are provided for the enjoyment of visitors through- 
out the year, A somewhat similar development is to be found at 
Sumiyoshi Park near Osaka. At this place also there is a very 
large area devoted to the Iris and, although the development is 
comparatively new, the flowers already make a fine display. 

Not far from Kobe, in the heart of the Yamamoto nursery dis- 
trict, the Chugai Nursery Company is located. It grows a few 
Iris, but still obtains most of its plants from other sources. 

The Botanic Garden at the Imperial University of Tokyo has a 
branch garden at Nikko for alpine plants. Here there is a good 
collection of horticultural varieties of the Iris, as well as a good 
many plants of the wild type. 

One of the most interesting features of the trip was* the collect- 
ing of the wild Iris kacmpferi in the northern part of Japan. 
About two weeks were spent in going to various places where the 
wild plant was known to grow. On this trip I was accompanied 
by Mr. S. Tanaka, a student of the Kyoto Imperial University. 
The wild plant is very common at Senjo-ga-hara, a plain among the 
mountains not far from Nikko. Northward from this point sev- 
eral stops were made and the wild Iris collected. At Morioka, we 
were accompanied by Dr. G. O. Shinji, Professor of Entomology 
in the Morioka Agricultural College, to several places in that vicin- 
ity. At Aomori, Mr. T. Susa, Horticulturist of the Aomori Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, accompanied us to various places 
nearby. 

After leaving the Main Island, we went across to Hokkaido, and 
at Sapporo we met Dr. S. Ito and Dr. K, Miyabe. Dr. Ito is 
head of the Botanical Institute of the College of Agriculture of the 
Hokkaido Imperial University and also Director of the Botanical 
Garden, and Dr. Miyabe is a Professor Emeritus of the same insti- 
tution, These two men furnished us with a great deal of interest- 
ing iilformation and also accompanied us to some places nearby. 
TheriS is a j^od collection of horticultural varieties in the Botanic 
Garden. The Toko-en is located in Sapporo, and this nursery has 
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Fig. 4. Iris bordering a pool — Kumamoto. 
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a great many horticultural varieties, many of which have been de- 
veloped there. 

The wild species of Iris kaempferi occurs abundantly at Horo- 
mui, a few miles north of Sapporo. A day was spent collecting 
specimens at this place, in company with members of the staff of 
the Botanical Institute. From Sapporo south to Hakodate the 
wild Iris is relatively common, and usually may be found at the 
borderline between the rice-growing areas and the lower slopes of 
the mountains. In some cases, land which was formerly cultivated 
with rice has been abandoned, and in such places the wild Iris has 
established a very secure foothold. 

In addition to the cultivated varieties of Iris kaempferi, several 
other species of this genus were also to be found in Japan. Of 
these, the most important one is /. laevigata, which occurs as a 
cultivated plant over large areas. Usually, the typical blue-purple 
form is grown, but there are several distinct varieties to be found. 
It is commonly grown around Tokyo for use as a cut flower in 
the Flower Arrangement. The species may also be .found in many 
of the old temple gardens, especially in the vicinity of Kyoto. 

The Roof Iris, Iris teciorum, may be observed growing on the 
thatched roofs of houses and other buildings in various places. In 
the village of Hodagaya, south of Yokohama, the Roof Iris is very 
common on dwellings. Northwest of Tokyo, in the vicinity of 
Kiriu, there are many small villages in which the thatched roofs 
bear this Iris. A day was spent in this region in company with 
Professor H. Yoshioka of the Kiriu Higher Technical School. He 
took us around to a number of the villages and we were able to see 
many places with the Iris on the roofs. 

In the parks of Tokyo, such as Ueno and Hibya, there are large 
quantities of Iris japonica. This plant grows vigorously and 
blooms abundantly during the month of April. 

Opportunities were afforded for the observation of many of the 
other ornamental plants of Japan. The cherries were in bloom 
from the latter part of March to nearly the end of April. The 
celebrations of Japan at the cherry blossom time are famous, and 
thousands of trees may be found in all parts of the Empire, There 
is a special society which has been organized for the development 
of interest in the cherry, att4 I attended the annual meeting which 
was held in one of the gardens of Tokyo on April twentieth. 
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Fig. 5. Iris at Kyoto Botanic Gardens, 
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There are several very fine colfections of tree peonies in the vi- 
cinity of Tokyo. Famous arbors of wistaria may also be found 
within comparatively short distances of this city. The azalea is 
common everywhere in the parks and private gardens. 

Opportunities were also afforded for observing the culture and 
diseases of various cereals. We commonly think of rice as the 
main cereal crop of Japan. To a great extent this is true, but a 



Fig. 6. Iris at Meiji-jingu, Tokyo. 


surprisingly large quantity of both wheat and barley are grown 
throughout the Main Island. In May and early June these are 
conspicuous crops, and many areas were visited and observations 
made as to the occurrence of various diseases. The loose smut of 
wheat usually occurred in very small quantities; some rust and mil- 
dew were also observed on this plant. In almost every held of 
barley the loose smut could be found and, in a few cases, relatively 
high percentages of the plants were infected. On the other hand, 
the covered smut of barley was comparatively rare. In the north- 
ern part of th? Main Island ahd in Hokkaido, oats are grown to a 


considerable extent. In most of the fields the loose smut was 
found. 

On my return to the United States, several days were spent in 
California. At the Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. F. N. 
Briggs is carrying on interesting experiments with the bunt of 
wheat. His investigations deal primarily with the inheritance of 
the smut-resistant quality. The results which he has so far ob- 
tained are extremely interesting in comparison with our own stud- 


Fig. 7. Roof Iris on thatch roof of farm house. Kiriu. 


ies on inheritance of smut resistance in oats. He is also confronted 
with the problem of physiologic races of the smut. 

Opportunity was afforded for collecting the native Iris species 
of California. Most of these were observed in their natural hab- 
itat and plants and seed were secured. A brief stop was also made 
at Portland, Oregon, and a visit made to the Iris garden of Mr. 
Floward Weed. He has a very good collection of Japanese vari- 
eties, and they were growing in excellent condition; although it 
was out of season, a very few plants were in bud and flower. 

At the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. L. R. 
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Waldron and Dr. W. E. Brentzel are engaged in the investigation 
of certain problems of wheat bunt. Dr. Waldron is primarily in- 
terested in the practical problem of breeding bunt-resistant vari- 
eties. The studies are concerned with the question of inheritance 
of the bunt-resistant quality and also with the existence of physi- 
ologic races of the parasite. The importance of a complete knowl- 
edge of the existence and extent of specialization of these races 
is fully recognized. 

Arrangements were made in Japan for obtaining different species 
and varieties of Iris. It was inadvisable to ship growing plants to 
the United States during the summer. The only time that they 
can be shipped with reasonable certainty of success is during the 
dormant period of the plants. It is, however, quite feasible to 
send the rhizomes of Iris comparatively short distances. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made with the Yokohama Nursery Com- 
pany, Ltd., whereby the varieties and species obtained from dif- 
ferent sources were sent to them for immediate planting and proper 
care until February or early March, 1931. At that time, when the 
plants are in a fully dormant condition, the Nursery Company will 
forward them to us. Quite a number of varieties and species were 
secured at different localities. Collections of the wild Iris were 
also made at various points. All of these have been sent to the 
Yokohama Nursery Company for care and later shipment. 

Horticultural varieties of Iris were selected at some of the gar- 
dens, and arrangements were made with the owners so that these 
can be forwarded to the United States at the proper time. Ap- 
proximately two hundred varieties were selected, and these will 
make valuable additions to the varieties of Japanese Iris in 
America. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George M. Reed, 
Curator 



REPORT ON A BOTANICAL EXPLORATION TRIP 
TO THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director, 

Sir: I take pleasure in submitting herewith my report as botanist 
of the Astor Expedition to the Galapagos Islands, March 23 to 
May 2, 1930, and express my gratitude to you and to Mr. Vincent 
Astor for the privilege of accompanying the expedition. This re- 
port covers, in general, the itinerary of the expedition from a bo- 
tanical point of view. It will be followed by a detailed enumera- 
tion of species collected when the material, now in our herba- 
rium, is fully studied. The expedition was successful in attaining 
most of its objectives. Primarily, these were the exploration of 
the unknown interior of Indefatigable Island, twenty-five miles 
across and the second largest of the Galapagos group; the capture 
of specimens of the huge land tortoise (Testudo porteri) known to 
inhabit Indefatigable Island ; and the transportation of living reef 
fishes from the Pacific Islands to the New York Aquarium. The 
party on board the Nourmahal during the cruise included Com- 
modore Astor, Kermit Roosevelt, Suydam Cutting, Robert Hunt- 
ington, Dr. Eugene Pool of the New York Hospital, Clarence L. 
Hay of the American Museum of Natural History, James P. 
Chapin, ornithologist, American Museum of Natural History, Wil- 
fred S. Bronson, Artist, Dr. Charles H. Townsend, New York 
Aquarium, who acted as director of the expedition, and Elwin R. 
Sanborn, photographer. New York Zoological Society (Figs. 1 
and 2)} A general account of the expedition copiously illustrated 
has appeared in the Bulletin of the New York Zoological Society. 
Vol. xxxiii. No. 4, 1930. 

The Astor Expedition to the Galapagos Islands left New York 
on the morning of March 23 in a special car for Miami. Spring 
had not commenced in New York, and the night before our de- 
parture was decidedly wintry, but as we proceeded southward the 
vegetation gradually became green. In Virginia plum trees were 
in flower. Early morning of the next day found us in a rainstorm 

1 With the exception of Figures 1 and 2, the illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by the writer. 
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Fig. 8. On board the Nourmahal. Left to right: Mr. Wilfred S. Bronson, artist; Dr. James P. Chapin, orni- 
thologist; Mr. Vincent Astor; Dr. Eugene Pool; Dr. H. K. Svenson, botanist; Mr. Suydam Cutting; Dr. Charles 
H. Townsend; Mr. Clarence L. Hay; Mr. Robert Huntingtcm. Below: Tortoises of Indefatigable Island {Tes- 
tudo porteri). (Photograph by Kermit Roosevelt and E. R. Sanborn.) 
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amid the pines and palmetto barrens and Cypress swamps of south- 
ern Georgia. Recent heavy rains had inundated the countryside. 
Clearing weather, as we raced on through Florida, gave us glimpses 
of sandy shores, of water hyacinths, huge palmettos, scarlet Hibis- 
cus flowers, and a sandy bog vegetation similar in many respects to 
that of Cape Cod. The palatial yacht, Nourntahal, was awaiting 
us at Miami, and in remarkably short time we were under way past 
the long breakwater and out into the broad Atlantic. 

Next morning mirage-like palms outlining the low coast of Cuba 
appeared far off to the right. We skirted this low coast for a 
whole day, and on the second day the land gradually became more 
elevated, ending in the high mountains of southeastern Cuba. 
These were covered with a luxuriant vegetation — especially the 
cavern-like lower cliffs, which gave the impression of stalactites 
and appeared inviting to the botanist. Nightfall and a choppy 
Caribbean Sea in the narrow passage between Cuba and Haiti dis- 
pelled any further interest in the Cuban coast. 

In the morning the deep blue waters of the Caribbean were 
claiming our interest. We spent much of the following two days 
on the upper deck observing flying fishes, birds, and the enormous 
sharks which occasionally drifted past. Late in the afternoon ap- 
peared the mountains of Panama, and the steel-work of ship yards 
indicated our proximity to the city of Colon. Very soon we took 
on a pilot crew and were proceeding through the locks, an opera- 
tion carried out with astounding rapidity. The murky green wa- 
ters of Gatun Lake are a decided contrast to the flashing blue of 
the Caribbean. Projecting stumps and little islands, through 
which only an experienced pilot can find his way, are strewn about. 
We were passing through in the dry season. The skeletons of 
trees alone remained, and brush fires burned incessantly along the 
parched hillsides. Only on Barro Colorado Island (which has a 
biological laboratory that we were to visit on our return) did we 
get a glimpse of the huge undisturbed tropical forest with bright 
lavender flowers now and then appearing in enormous masses. 
Darkness was falling, and the myriad-lighted village of Chagres, 
the precipitous black slopes of Culebra Cut, and the long locks of 
Miraflores passed like visions. Daybreak found us at the docks 
of Balboa. 

Chapin, Dr. Townsend and I paid a visit next morning to the 
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extensive government offices at Balboa, where some further sup- 
plies were obtained. The beautifully planted grounds and park- 
ways are an inspiration. Chapin took me in tow and we visited 
his old friend, Dr. Patterson, in Panama City. With the beautiful 
city at hand waiting to be seen, it was difficult for him to under- 
stand why two people such as ourselves should want to visit the 
Tapia River, some fifteen miles outside the city, especially in a 
season when the forest was alive with ticks. We finally reached 
this delightful place, where Chapin had previously spent several 
weeks collecting birds. Although the forest had been partly cut 
off, it still brought to me the first glimpse of epiphytic orchids 
and large-leaved bromeliads, of Cccropia trees, sugar cane, and 
cashew nuts. Surrounding the little hacienda, which was occupied 
only by an aged caretaker, were brilliantly pink and red Bougain- 
villias, mingled with breadfruit, lemon, and orange trees. Enor- 
mous butterflies, and crested lizards, that walked rapidly over the 
stream on their hind legs in dinosaur fashion, were of equal in- 
terest. The promised ticks were there in abundance. At dusk we 
returned and immediately sailed out past Balboa Hill and the 
islands. Long lines of pelicans, majestically flying over the water, 
gave us our last contact for some days with land and its inhabitants. 

We sailed on the long, soft swell of the Pacific. The abundant 
flying fishes, somewhat larger than those of the Atlantic, a bird now 
and then, the phosphorescent wake of the ship, and the approach- 
ing brilliant constellations of the South kept our attention. The 
library was well stocked with adventures of the sea. 

On the morning of April first, I sighted a pyramidal peak on the 
cloudy horizon, followed by a stretch of low-lying land and a moun- 
tain area. This was the hopelessly barren northern part of Chat- 
ham Island in the Galapagos. We passed closely enough to see 
the famous Kicker Rock, through the cleft of which a boat can be 
sailed, and soon came to the much smaller but even more precipi- 
tous Barrington Island, its sides densely covered with brush a few 
feet in height. The breeze was fragrant, and it was hard to be- 
lieve that Indefatigable would be merely the desert island of re- 
ports. In another hour the low-lying Indefatigable, shaped like 
an immense inverted basin, occupied much of the horizon, its sum- 
mit hidden by clouds. After careful sounding, the yacht anchored 
off Academy Efay, and a landing party set forth to investigate the 
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expected Norwegian colony. The clouds now parted disclosing the 
summit of the island, an unknown region which, with good fortune, 
we hoped to explore within the next few days. Through a glass 
the distant mountains appeared covered with vegetation, with a few 
rocks to the northeast reflecting the sunlight, and a black lateral 
crater below the summit. Close at hand the waves broke high 
against a little island at the entrance of Academy Bay. Inde- 
fatigable looked very green, except for the trunks of cacti which 
dotted the landscape with a deep brown. 



Fig. 9. Cocos Island. The Nounnahal at Wafer Bay. 
(Photograph by E. R. Sanborn.) 


Sea cliffs surmounted by cactus form the southern boundary of 
Academy Bay. They would seem to be the outward projection of 
a small escarpment, and had an aspect more precipitous than any 
other coastal formation noted on Indefatigable. The bay ends 
landwise in deep crevices and an impenetrable mangrove swamp. 
On landing, my first impressions of the island were of a hawk 
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sitting unperturbed within a few yards of the landing party, of 
numerous species of sedges (Cy perns) in the reddish soil, of rank 
Cryptocarpus vines strangling the racks for fish-drying, and of the 
all-pervading smell of fish long dead. Rusted remains of canning 
machinery, a Ford tractor and other hauling devices, and a large 
pressure cooker littered the outside of one of the two remaining 
buildings. I had. made notes in a copy of Stewart's “ Flora of the 
Galapagos Islands," and had had the opportunity of examining the 
splendid representation of Galapagos plants at the Gray Herba- 
rium, but it took little experience to note the most luxurious growth 



Fig. 10. Cactus (Cereus) at Indefatigable Island. 


that I have ever seen of our common all-pervading weed Portulaca 
oleracea, A few straggling squash vines were intermingled. In 
the upper story of the fish house where we piled our belongings 
cockroaches were plentiful, and the placing of provisions in Chap- 
in's screened bird-box did not prevent the infiltration of hordes of 
small red ants. 

The day was clear and the far off summit and intervening forest 
of Indefatigable were well-defined. Outside in the blazing sun the 
heat was intense. Of the shrubs, Cordia lutea in full bloom pro- 
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vided the only brilliant color to be seen along the coast, each sul- 
phur-yellow flower more than an inch across and fifteen or twenty 
in a cluster. The ovate leaves are rough to the touch and the 
trunks of large shrubs or trees assume an almost muscular aspect. 
The most conspicuous objects along the coast were, of course, the 
enormous cactus trees. One of these giants stood a few yards 
from the fish house with reddish trunk a foot thick. It reached 
up to 20 feet, and the drooping pad-like branches, worthy of the 
name, Opuntia myriacantlm, were things to leave severely alone. 
Outside of the little semi-cleared area progress could be made only 
along the trail which had been cut out of a jungle of interlaced 
cactus trees, Lantana, Cordia, and Croton bushes. The spiny Dis- 
caria paitci flora, as well as the spinescent Acacia bushes, were both 
as impenetrable as the cactus. The flowering season here must be 
extraordinarily short. Nearly every shrub was in full bloom when 
we arrived, but so inconspicuous were the flowers, in general, with 
the exception of Cordia and an occasional cotton bush, that they 
added little or nothing to the color of the landscape. Three crosses 
near the shore, their graves overrun by weeds, were in perfect 
harmony with the surroundings. Yet the shrubs and insignificant 
plants covering the ground were of extraordinary interest. The 
majority of them are confined to the Galapagos Islands, and repre- 
sent a flora which has had its development parallel to that of the 
finches, iguanas, and huge tortoises. Each island often has its own 
clearly marked species. 

Several families of plants are especially represented, the Boragi- 
naceae, Verbenaceae, Euphorbiaceae, Amaranthaceae, and Legu- 
minosae being most conspicuous. Such large families of the tem- 
perate regions as the Rosaceae, Ranunculaceae, and Ericaceae are 
entirely lacking. Except for cactus, the coastal terrain has the ap- 
pearance of burned-over New England brush land. Along the 
coast fresh water is obtained from roof drippings, and only during 
the rainy season. A drought may appear even in the itsually moist 
interior. From two survivors of the colony we learned that such 
a drought happened during the first year (1926) of the Norwegian 
colonization, during which drinking water had to be carried in kegs 
from the summit of the mountain, i he brackish pool at Academy 
Bay appeared salt to us, but was used for drinking water by the 
Norwegian fishermen who said that in the course of time the water 
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had become palatable. Add the swarms of mosquitoes appearing 
at sundown, the absolute lack of tillable soil, and the stifling heat, 
and their statement that the coast was considered uninhabitable is 
readily believed. 

After a day and a half of reconnoitering, Roosevelt and Cutting 
discovered the plantation with its overgrown trail. Following a 
night of heavy showers, wc all set forth along this trail, the trees 
dripping with moisture. Such rainfall must be of great rarity in 
this desert country. The trail, constructed with infinite labor, 
picked its way through tumbled lava and among cactus trees, now 
and then bridging crevices of unknown depth. Deviation from the 
path was unthinkable. Amazingly tame mocking-birds and black 
finches fluttered almost within arm’s reach or picked at the red 
fruits on the candelabra-like Ccrens, Doves flew from under our 
feet to alight a few yards farther along the pathway. Hay and I 
alternated in carrying a two gallon canteen of water to be placed 
far inland as a reserve supply. Vistas of cactus trees no less than 
40 feet in height now and then opened up, and the pathway itself 
was (Covered here and there with the bright yellow and purple flow- 
ers of small leguminous vines. The lava country was now in its 
very greenest state, yet had a sombre grayish tinge. Small nar- 
row leaves were the rule. The path wound slowly' but steadily 
upward. Grass became abundant, and with it a forest of large 
broad-leaved trees. These were Pisonia floribunda, a member of 
the Nyctaginaceae and the largest tree of the island, usually with 
several spreading trunks, each up to two feet in diameter; Ery- 
thrina velutina, a heavy-leaved leguminous tree ; and Psidium gala- 
pageium, a native guava tree with white flowers and small green 
fruits. We approached the moist zone, and each little valley 
brought greater luxuriance in growth. By peesring through the 
dense growth of vines covering the ground, ferns were seen occu- 
pying the crevices between the boulders. Trees were now fes- 
tooned with ferns, bromeliads, orchids, and dangling roots of Pare- 
fra vine. Here and there Scalesia trees occurred in almost pure 
stands. Like the tortoises and finches, Scalesia, a genus of the 
Compositae confined to the Galapagos Islands, runs into distinct 
species on individual islands. The smooth gray trunks of S. pe- 
dunculata run straight up to about 40 feet in height, surmounted 
by a branching top bearing leaves resembling those of the sun- 



flower plant. The wood is soft. I cut down a trunk 22 inches 
in circumference with a machete to get the flowers. This forest, 
to me, seemed like a tropical rain forest, but Chapin considered it 
as really xerophytic. Two extremely hot and dry days confirmed 
his opinion ; ferns, orchids, and vines began to curl under the influ- 
ence of the drought. 

The plantation emerged suddenly at 700 feet. In contrast to 
the region which we had traversed, where lava was everywhere, 






Fig. 11. The brackish lagoon at Academy Bay. Cactus trees {Opuntia) 
are the dominant feature of the landscape. 


here only the richest of black soil was to be seen. Bananas, pa- 
payas, sugar cane, squashes, and coffee were growing luxuriantly. 
The origin of such a soil is not satisfactorily exjilained, but I 
incline toward the belief that it is formed by humus carried down 
from the steep slopes by rains during the wet season. The banana 
crop was far more than could be utilized j scores of bunches of ripe 
bananas lay rotting on the grounil. Fruit flies (Drosophila) ap- 
peared in millions. 

Roosevelt, Hay, and Cutting, with the help of one of the sur- 
vivors of the Norwegian colony, started off up the mountain on 
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the following day, while Chapin and I stayed behind and collected 
about the plantation. The mountaineering party returned late in 
the afternoon after a gruelling day of thicket-chopping in a swelter- 
ing sun and with a deficient supply of water. Our drinking water 
was limited to half a barrel of rain water of dubious quality. Next 
day Chapin and I accompanied the party up the mountain, the route 
being the dry bed of a stream which the previous year (1929) had 
been a raging torrent. We passed through the luxuriant second 
growth which had tested the endurance of the mountaineering 
group on the previous day. Boulders, some water-worn, heaped 
upon one another were common, and from between them and under 
the projecting banks were large numbers of ferns, especially spe- 
cies of Adiantum. The ascent became wilder. At 1000 feet by 
our barometers the leading man called out Niagara Falls.'* Be- 
fore us at the head of a canyon was an unscalable wall of black 
lava which at times must have had an interesting water fall. Over- 
hanging the canyon appeared a handsome purple-flowered shrub, 
which I recognized as a member of the great tropical family 
Melastomaceae. This plant is undoubtedly Miconia Rohinsoniam, 
On an overhanging shelf far above could be seen a dense clump 
of goldenrod-like plants, Erigeron tenuifolius. Four more Ni- 
agaras of smaller size impeded our ascent, and the brook bed be- 
came a hopeless tangle of Miconia, S-20 feet in height, which 
required the most strenuous cutting in order to break through. 
At 1450 feet welcome showers cooled us. The brook became a 
flat and swamp-like area of Miconia, so we veered to the right and 
upward. The Miconia thickets continued. Here and there were 
Xanthoxylon trees and a few of the vines and shrubs noted in the 
Scalesia forests below. The ground had become soft and some- 
what boggy underfoot, due probably to the great accumulation of 
humus. Our direction was wholly by compass. The vegetation 
was too tall to see over, and the view obtained by climbing offered 
nothing but the same shrubby landscape. We turned back over the 
slippery trail. 

On the following day we climbed to our previous point of de- 
parture. From a hillside at 1670 feet we got our only glimpse of 
the ocean. Far off in the distance could be seen heavy white surf 
about the entrance to Academy Bay. Again we plunged into the 
thicket of Miconia and ferns, cutting this time to 2100 feet. The 
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shadows began to lengthen and mist obscured the summit. Before 
us stretched rolling country covered by Miconia apparently as diffi- 
cult to traverse as the region we had come through. Beyond, at 
only a slightly greater height, lay, as far as we could judge, the 
highest point of the land. We seemed to be on the upper edge of 
the lateral crater visible from Academy Bay. It would have been 
interesting to see what lay at the very pinnacles of the island, but 
from our observations it seems probable that few outstanding varia- 
tions in the vegetation occur. Our precipitous scramble downward 
to the plantation in the dusk was fortunately uneventful, and on 
the morning we descended to Academy Bay and to the luxury of 
the N ourmahaL 

The next day I joined Dr. Townsend and Mr. Sanborn in a trip 
to the tortoise country, in company with Messrs. Wold and Ed- 
wardsen, the survivors of the Norwegian Colony. They had a 
pony with them to transport tortoises. An hour’s travel along the 
Fortuna trail, and we turned sharply to the westward. Here the 
vegetation became a little more open, with trails made by wild 
burros criss-crossing in all directions. It was folly to stay behind 
the remainder of the party to examine plants, as I learned almost 
immediately, for it was impossible to pick up the trail. A person 
lost in this waterless region would be unlucky. Four hours more 
of constant travel brought us to the tortoise country, in which sev- 
eral small ponds were located. Here the mosquitoes were equally 
as vicious as those on the coast, of seemingly twice the size, and 
present in just as countless numbers. After midnight it rained, but 
by morning the sky had cleared, and we cooked more coffee and 
boiled water for our canteens This water, after the scum had 
been removed in boiling, had a rich coffee color and a very smoky 
taste. Two tortoises, each weighing about 40 pounds, had been 
captured and brought in, making a tremendous load for the little 
horse on our returning journey. Although we left at 11 o’clock, 
we reached Academy Bay at nightfall, the party being delayed 
every now and then by my collecting. 

Dr. Townsend wished to see a spineless cactus which he had 
previously discovered on Charles Island, so on the following day 
the Nourmahal steered for Charles Island, 30 miles to the south, 
and anchored off the lava rocks of the Black Beach Roads. The 
appearance of Indefatigable and Charles Islands is strikingly dif- 
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ferent. No cactus was to be seen in the vicinity of our anchorage, 
and all trace of the spineless tree had unfortunately disappeared. 
Charles Island is dominated by a symmetrical volcanic peak, 
rounded at the top and rising to about 2000 feet, showing clearly 
the vegetative zones. Its bare summit appeared green. A plain- 
like area extends almost to its foot. Near the coast the well-spaced 
leguminous bushes included the fantastic Parkinsonia aculeata. 
The small herbaceous plants were of different species than those 
encountered on Indefatigable Island, and the gravelly soil gave 
the general impression of cedar glades or oak barrens of the south- 
ern United States. We did not remain long enough on the island 
to reach the springs located at the base of the mountain. Other 
members of the expedition had visited the famous post office at 
Post Office Bay. There is no postmaster, and letters dropped in 
a barrel are collected by passing ships. During the days of the 
whaling industry it was an important means of communication. 

The yacht anchored off Charles Island for the night and next 
day sailed back to Indefatigable, where we landed long enough to 
pick up the remainder of our scattered possessions and bid farewell 
to our companions who had been of untold assistance in capturing 
the giant tortoises and in helping the mountain party. 

The next morning the yacht made almost a complete circle about 
Indefatigable, passing Duncan and James and landing at South 
Seymour Island. Here was a broad sandy beach, with land 
iguanas basking under the scrubby trees. We stayed only a few 
moments, long enough to snatch up a few iguanas, and sailed away 
to Tower Island, one of the outlying islands to the northward. 

Our anchorage at Darwin Bay in Tower Island was the sub- 
merged crater of an extinct volcano. Its sides are precipitous save 
for a little sandy area at the head of the bay, occupied by thousands 
of nesting sea birds which flew in hundreds over the ship and 
perched in every available thicket. They were largely Man-o’-War 
birds. The balloon-like red throats of the males could be seen for 
a long distance. Tower is a splendid example of an island with a 
xerophytic environment ; I doubt if there is a hatful of real soil 
on the island, and the dwarfed vegetation is reduced to about a 
dozen species which struggle for existence on the dry lava. None 
of the trees rise above a dozen feet. The Bursera trees are char- 
acterized by swollen branches, and trees only six feet high may be 
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seen bearing fruit. The Croton trees likewise have much thick- 
ened stems. Leaves of the sprawling shrub Waltheria reticulata 
are firmer and coarser than those of the same shrub on Inde- 
fatigable Island, and the flowers of Cordia lutca seem smaller in 
size and of a paler color. The cactus Opuntia Helleri, rarely 
found elsewhere, is here mostly confined to sea-cliffs and lava 
slopes, and is rare inland. The branches of this species have very 
few spines and can be taken by hand, something which no person 



12. Looking into the interior of Charles Island from the landing 
at Black Beach Roads. 


could do with the species on Indefatigable Island. I picked my 
way up over the two cliffs adjacent to the harbor, and followed 
the almost imperceptible slope to the westward. The flow struc- 
ture of the reddish lava was much in evidence, yet it was with much 
surprise that I suddenly burst upon the great crater, which lies a 
mile or so in the interior. It was an inspiring sight, a circular 
opening nearly a half mile in width, with a blue lake at the bot- 
tom surrounded by mangrove trees. The precipitous descent was 
difficult, perhaps 150 to 200 feet. Passing over the last great 
pile of lava fragments I found myself at the lake, crawled through 
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the mangroves, and found the water only slightly brackish. A belt 
of pondweed, Potamogeton pectinatus, occupied the open water 
just beyond the mangroves. These two species (the mangrove and 
the pondweed) seemed to be the only vegetation. Tl\e straight 
course which I took back to the yacht cut through masses of loose- 
lying lava rocks, which slid about when stepped upon. Every- 
where deep crevices were in evidence, and it was with a feeling of 
relief that I reached the edge of the cliffs and saw the Nourmahal 
below. Compared with Tower Island, the desert portion of In- 
defatigable is a well-developed forest. 

Our next stop, on the way northward, was at the well-watered 
Cocos Island, a small island not more than three or four miles 
across. Numerous waterfalls leap out from among the thickly 
forested slopes. The enormous trees were covered with great 
masses of bromeliads, ferns, and orchids; the reddish masses of 
bromeliads especially standing out. The sandy beaches were 
bordered by cocoanut palms. Thousands of small fish were at- 
tracted to the lights of the boat in the evening. For a whole day 
Hay and I made a reconnaissance of the stream which flows into 
Wafer Bay, proceeding inland (until the stream became a mere 
trickle) to a height estimated at between 1000 and 1200 feet. 
We did not have time to reach the peak, which rises to about 
2800 feet, but found no change in the character of the vegetation 
as far as we ascended. Ferns were here in profusion, chiefly the 
omnipresent tree fern, Hemitelia, with a trunk often 8-12 feet 
in height. Slender lianas, 30-40 feet in length, reached down to 
the water from the lowest branches of the great forest trees. 
When pulled sufficiently these lianas came down like great coils 
of telegraph wire, sometimes bringing masses of bromeliads, ferns, 
and orchids. The broad-leaved sedge, Hypolytrum nicaraguense , 
and various representatives of the Melastomaceae were especially 
representative of this brook area. Wild hogs have made addi- 
tional trails which are sometimes easily followed. A lean, long- 
tusked fellow crossed the brook only fifteen to twenty yards ahead 
of us. 

We returned at dusk and in the evening sailed for the Perlas 
Islands off the coast of Panama. This extensive group of islands 
we approached in the midst of the dry period, and they were at 
the time bare of leaves and lacking in interest. However, in an- 
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ticipation of the rainy season, the tree cotton {Bombacopsis Fend- 
leri) was in full bloom. The purple flowers of Bignoniaceous 
vines were also abundant. 

On returning to Panama, Hay, Chapin, and I paid a visit to the 
biological station at Barro Colorado, in Gatun Lake. Mr. Higgins 
of the Experimental Gardens at Summit met me for a moment or 
two en route. I turned over to him several live specimens of 



Fig. 13. Cactus (Opuntia Helleri) at Tower Island. A distinct and 
almost spineless species. 

cactus which we had secured in the Galapagos, and he informed us 
that some of Dr. Townsend^s spineless cactus was still growing. 
The aquatic vegetation in the pools along the railroad seemed 
fascinating, but we had no opportunity to stop. The laboratory 
launch was an hour or two late at Frijoles, and from an impatient 
but very false start which we had made in a dugout of Herculean 
size, we were fortunately rescued by the launch. Disaster would 
otherwise surely have been our lot on the rough waters of Gatun 
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Lake. Barro Colorado is, indeed, a paradise. It is one’s idea of 
what the tropics should be. The laboratory buildings set in the 
midst of the uncleared jungle form the center of numerous trails 
radiating out to various parts of the island. I was much inter- 
ested in Dr. Zetek’s experiments on resistance of wood to termite 
attacks, as well as in the enormous growth of trees here preserved 
in their primeval luxuriance. Tall Bignoniaceous trees were in 
bloom, the trunks sometimes adorned by orchids. Now and then 
scarlet passion-flowers could be seen in the undergrowth. From 
the observation tower at the center one obtained a good view of 
the island, occupying some six square miles. On our return to 
Frijoles, the Nourmahal was seen coming through Gatun Lake, 
and our attempts to get on board in rough water furnished a good 
deal of amusement to the company. At nightfall we were again in 
the Caribbean, shifting our course this time to the west of Cuba. 
We dropped anchor near the ruins of Fort Jefferson, in the Dry 
Tortugas, the westernmost of the Florida Keys, where the sandy 
beach provided a number of plants new to me. The immense 
flocks of terns nesting on Bird Island were fully as impressive as 
the rookeries on Tower Island. On the next day we landed at 
Miami, and arrived in New York on the morning of May 2. 

Botanical results of the expedition are represented by about 500 
numbers, with many duplicates, of flowering plants and ferns col- 
lected chiefly on Indefatigable Island and Cocos, including at least 
fifty species that have not previously been reported from these 
islands. 

I am especially grateful to Mr. Astor for the kindly interest he 
showed in our collecting, in addition to his solicitation for our wel- 
fare. Dr. Pool and Mr. Hay were a tremendous help to me in dry- 
ing plants aboard ship. Messrs. Roosevelt and Cutting made a 
path through the jungle, without which, collecting in the interior 
would have been impossible. Dr. Chapin’s extensive knowledge 
of tropical botany was a constant revelation, and my thanks are 
especially due to Dr. Townsend, who directed the scientific work 
and looked out for our welfare on shore. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry K. Svenson, 
Assistant Curator 
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REPORT ON A EUROPEAN TRIP OF THE DIRECTOR 

To THE Botanic Garden Governing Committee: 

At its meeting on April 22, 1930, the Governing Committee au- 
thorized the director, as a delegate from the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, to attend the International Horticultural Congress in London, 
August 7-1 5, and the Fifth International Botanical Congress in 
Cambridge, England, August 16-23. The trip \vas planned so as 
also to afford opportunity to visit a number of European l)otanic 
gardens. 

Leaving New York by S. S. Lapland on Friday p.m., July 11, 
I landed at Cherbourg on Sunday, the 20th, and proceeded via 
Paris to Berne, insi)ecting the botanic garden there on July 21. 
This garden is located on a sloping terrace overlooking the River 
Aare, and the planting is laid out on the systematic basis. Pro- 
fessor Dr. Ed. Fischer has been the director for over twenty-five 
years. The Botanischer Garten and Botanisches Iiistitut are de- 
partments of the Hochschule Bern and the garden, like our own, 
renders a valuable service to the local schools in the supply of study 
material, and also encourages the visits of classes with their teach- 
ers. The alpine section is an important feature, and the Garden 
has a cooperative agreement with the Alpcngartcn Schynige Platie 
by the terms of which the former has charge of the scientific and 
horticultural work. Several specimens of Yew ( / axus baccata) 
growing spontaneously in a dry wall and in natural cracks of a 
rock, along the northwest side of the garden are of much interest. 
The trees are many years old, cTiid the sowing of the seeds in the 
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cracks of the wall have been attributed by Dr. R. Stager to nut- 
hatches (Sitta caesia). 

The Swiss botanist, De Candolle, once wrote : ‘‘ C’est a cette 
Italie, a laquelle TEurope doit presque toutes ses nieilleures insti- 
tutions, qu’ elle doit aussi les Jardins de Botanique.” And so it 
is; for the oldest existing botanic gardens are in Italy. It was 
Italian universities that first developed botanic gardens as a part 
of their botanical departments, primarily to facilitate the teaching 
of botany. These gardens are, therefore, today of great historical 
importance and interest. The Italian itinerary follows. 

Italian Botanic Gardens 

From Berne we proceeded to Padua via Milan. The public gar- 
den at Milan is locally commonly called a botanic garden. It con- 
tains many very beautiful but unlabeled trees, and the place serves 
only as a public park. 

Padua 

The Reale Orto Botanico di Padova, next visited, is perhaps the 
oldest existing botanic garden in the world, having been established- 
on the site where it now is, by a decree of the Republic of Venice 
of June 29, 1545. It was here that Pier Andrea Saccardo, the 
most noted systematic mycologist of modern times, did his work 
while director from 1878 until his death, February 12, 1920. Sac- 
cardo’s herbarium is now the priceless possession of this garden. 
Here also is found the oldest plant under cultivation in a botanic 
garden in the world — a specimen of the Chaste Tree ( Vitcx Agnus- 
castus). This tree was planted in 1550, five years after the garden 
was established, and is therefore 380 years old. It is 1.8 meters in 
circumference. Here are the historically interesting “ Palma di 
Goethe ” — Chamaerops humilis (about 310 years old and 10 me- 
ters high), and the “ Bignonia di Goethe^' (about 135 years old 
and 8 meters high) . These plants were studied by the poet Goethe 
in the preparation of his philosophico-botanical work. Die Meta- 
morphosen der Pflansen, 

The first Magnolia grown in Italy is at Padua, as are also a 
Deodar {Cedrus Debdara) 100 years old, and a fine specimen of 
the California Big Tree {Sequoia gigantea), planted in 1850, and 
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a large Araucaria excelsa, planted in 1840, pressing against the 
roof of a glass house built specially for it and containing nothing 
else. Also an interesting specimen of the Maidenhair Tree 
{Ginkgo biloba), planted in 1750 and with a large pistillate branch 



Fig. 15. Padua. R. Orto Botanico. Goethe’s Palm {Chamacrops hu- 
milis), planted in 1585. The palm is completely enclosed in the glass house 
in winter. (6971.) 

grafted onto the staniinate trunk, thus bearing both kinds of flow- 
ers, and so artificially monoecious. This garden is afiiliated with 
the University of I^adua, and the present director is Professor 
Giuseppe Gola. 

At the Padua Garden is one of the largest known collections of 
portraits of botanists, dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century. John Evelyn, the Diarist and author of the famous Silva 
(London, 1664), studied here in 1643, and we may note, in passing, 
that Padua (the ancient Patavium) was tlie birthplace of the 
Roman historian, Livy. 
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Bologna 

The botanic garden at Bologna, next visited, was established by 
the Senate of Bologna in 1567 under the initiative of Ulissi Aldro- 
vandi (1522-1605), who was made its first director and so con- 
tinued for 38 years (1567-1605). He was a pupil of Ghini. The 
present director of the garden is Professor L. Buscalioni. On the 
wall of the botanical lecture room of the University of Bologna is 
the following quotation from the Philosophical Botany of Lin- 
naeus: Methodiis mturalis ultimus finis botaniccs cst ct crit, 

Florence 

In Florence, next visited, there are, in addition to the Botanic 
Gardens, the Reale Institute Forestale di Villombrosa, the Arboreto 
Tozzie Siemoni, and the Gardino Boboli, famous for its topiary 
work. Unfortunately these gardens were closed during our very 
brief stay in Florence, but since the accounts of the founding of 
the Florence garden, as given by different writers, have not always 
been easy to harmonize (especially with reference to Ghini and the 
Pisa garden), it seems best to give a brief summary here, for which 
I have drawn fully on Saccardo’s La Botanica in Italia. 

Cosmo I entrusted the foundation of a botanic garden to Luca 
Ghini. There are no official documents by which the exact date 
may be fixed, but Ghini was lecturer on simples in Pisa in 1544 
and founded that garden in 1547. The P'lorence garden is known 
to have been in existence in 1557, having been planted in the vicin- 
ity of San Marco. Subsequently it was neglected, but in 1718 it 
was flourishing again under the care of the botanical society of 
Florence. That society united with the Academy of Agriculture 
in 1783, and the garden became transformed into an agricultural 
experiment garden. Some years before (in 1737) Giovanni Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti created a chair of botany at the natural history 
museum, and a portion of the Boboli garden was annexed to the 
botanic garden. At that time the old botanic garden of San 
Marco became again a garden of simples. In 1883 the agricultural 
experiment garden was converted into an educational botanic gar- 
den, and shortly thereafter the botanical museum of Boboli was 
moved to the new San Marco building. 
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Rome 

The director of the Reale Orto Botaiiico and of the Institute 
Botanico of the University of Rome is Prof. Enrico Carano. It 
was not easy to find this garden. In many Euroi)ean cities the 



Fig. 16. Padua. R. Orto Botanico. Chaste Tree (Vitex Agnus-castus), 
planted in ISSO. The oldest known plant growing in any botanic garden in 
the world. (6967.) 
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words “ Botanic Garden ” or their equivalent in the language of 
the country, mean “ Public Garden,’’ and sometimes the taxicab 
driver, accustomed to sight-seeing tourists, cannot quite believe 
that one really wishes the botanic garden, which commonly holds 
little of interest for the average “ tripper.” So when we said 
‘‘ Orto Botanico ” to the taxi driver in Rome he said “ Si,” and 



Fig. 17. Padua. R. Orto Botanico. Herbaceous beds. The highest 
tree in the central background is a Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria e.v- 
celsa). (6969.) 


promptly took us to the Borghesi Gardens, quite like one of our 
American public parks, and devoid of anything of botanical in- 
terest. We then showed him a map of the city of Rome, such as 
is commonly on sale in the city, and pointed to the words “ Botan- 
ical Gardens,” printed in large and small capital letters, near the 
Coliseum. Shortly we drove up to that place, only to find a vacant 
and abandoned lot, in which were growing a few half dead trees, 
and various weeds. Inquiry from policemen and facisti (who 
were everywhere) and from proprietors of stores and others 
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brought no information except how to reach the Borghesi Gardens ! 
Before starting out another day we found that the entrance to the 
Orto Botanico is at via Milano 75. This garden, of S hectares in 
area, was given to the city of Rome about 47 years ago by Prince 
Corsini. It is the direct descendant of the first scientific garden 
established at Rome in 1566 by Michele Mercati, probably under 
the guidance of his teacher and friend Cesal])ino, who, in turn, was 
a pupil of Ghini. 

A school for the training of gardeners was started here in 1927 
j)y the head gardener {capa technica), Oronato Tra verso, who 
graciously acted as our guide. About 50 pupils are now enrolled, 
and the first class graduated this year. Tuition is gratis, and the 
director of the school is Prof. Bruno Braschi. The garden is laid 
out on the systematic plan, and contains an old 15th Century 
fountain. 

Villa d’Este 

In addition to the botanic garden, the Villa d’Este (now a public 
monument) was also visited. As is well known, this Renaissance 
Villa includes one of the most lovely gardens in the world, probably 
being unequalled in its elaborate and almost un])clievably ])eautiful 
development of fountains. These were made possible by con- 
structing a subterranean canal under the city of Tivoli, thus sup- 
plying the garden with an almost unlimited quantity of water from 
the river Aniene (Anio). This supply was supplemented by an 
aqueduct which carried additional water over the mountains. The 
planting is so arranged as to form a perfect setting for the foun- 
tains and statues. One can hardly believe his eyes as, spellbound, 
he beholds this richness of beautv and loveliness. The designer 
was G. Alberto Galvani. The Brooklyn Botanic (iardcii library 
has enlarged views of the Villa in Forbes’ Architectural Gardens 
of Italy, presented to the library last year by Miss Louise and Mr. 
Charles Dreyer, of Brooklyn. 

Naples 

The botanic garden of Naples, with an area of about 13 hectares 
is beautifully situated on a sloping site. The laboratory buildings 
were badly cracked by the earthquake which occurred only a few 
days before our visit. New buildings are expected in the near 
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future. Emphasis is placed on the section of medicinal plants, 
used in connection with the instruction of classes in pharmacy and 
medicine. A “ garden of simples ’’ existed in Naples as early as 
1662. The establishment of the real botanic garden of the present 
was decreed in 1796, but was not actually begun until 1809, under 
the direction of Michele Tenove, who continued as its director 
from 1810 to 1860. The largest section is the arboretum. 

Pisa 

The garden next visited was the Reale Orto Botanico della R. 
Universita di Pisa. Whether the Padua or the Pisa garden is the 
older is a disputed point. According to C. Fedeli (Atti Soc. Tosc. 
sc. nat. proc. verb. p. xxvii, pp. 8-20, 1918) the Pisa garden was 
founded in 1544, one year before Padua, but Roberto De Visiani, 
director of the Padua garden from 1836 to 1878, and his successor 
Pier Andrea Saccardo, insist on a later date (subsequent to 1545). 
Mattiolus, in the Preface to the 1559 Italian edition of his Com- 
mentaries on Dioscoridcs (I Discorsi ne i sei Libri di Peddcio Di- 
oscoride Anacarbeo della Materia Medicinale), wrote as follows: 

‘‘ The most illustrious and most serene Venetian Senate, through 
the persuasion of the most excellent college of physicians of Padua 
and other most noble and divine doctors, a few years previously 
conceived and constructed in the most beautiful city of Padua a 
sumptuous garden (giardino) for the use of the pul)lic and the em- 
bellishment of medicine. . . . Moved by that, the most excellent 
Cosmo, Duke of Florence, at the special behest of the noted physi- 
cian, Luca Ghini, has caused to be constructed another like garden 
in the very ancient city of Pisa where, due to the work of its 
founder, there are growing today many rare plants which hitherto 
had never been found in Italy — maintained for the convenience and 
public adornment of doctors, scholars, and any others who delight 
in those things.'' 

From this passage of a contemporary Italian botanist,^ writing 
before this had become a mooted question, it would seem to be 

1 Mattioli was born in Siena, March 23, 1500, and died at Trieste in 1577. 
The passage translated above is from page 2 of the Preface of an Italian 
edition (Venice, .1559), a copy of which is in the library of the Brookljm 
Botanic Garden. The wording of this passage varies somewhat in the dif- 
ferent editions. 
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fairly well established that the garden at Padua was inaugurated 
first and the one at Pisa shortly thereafter. As Professor Longo, 
the present director of the Pisa garden has said, since the date 1545 
for the founding of the Padua garden is substantiated by official 
documents, and since, up to the present, no documents have been 
discovered substantiating 1544 as the date of foundation of the 
Pisa garden, it may be necessary to continue the noble contest for 
priority between the two cities without a definite conclusion, with 
the certainty, however, that it is the glory of Italy to have instituted 
the first university botanic garden.^’ ^ 

We may add that a due portion of this glory should be recog- 
nized as belonging to Luca Ghini (b. 1500; d. 1556) who, as noted 
above, was also instrumental in bringing about the establishment of 
the Padua garden as well as the botanic garden in Florence in 1550. 
He became the first director of the Pisa garden in 1547, being suc- 
ceeded by his pupil, Andrea Cesalpino from 1554 to 1558. Ces- 
alpino and Aldrovandi, the first director of the Bologna garden, 
were the first (or jjerhaps the first after their teacher Ghini) to 
form a herbarium. Cesalpino’s book Dc Plant is (Florence, 1583) 
is credited with having inaugurated the era of modern botany, while 
his instructor, Ghini, was one of the greatest teachers of botany of 
all time, pupils flocking to him from all over Europe. Surely to 
have had these two men as directors is glory enough to make any 
botanic garden fairly indifferent as to whether it was the first or the 
second to be established. The names of Ghini and his famous pu- 
pil, Cesalpino, are on the Laboratory building of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 

Among items of interest seen at Pisa may be mentioned the large 
wax models of the flowers of the Zucca'^ or (iourd (Cuenrbifa 
Pe/)o), and longitudinal and cross sections of the ovary showing the 
germination of the pollen-grains on the stigma, and the growth of 
the pollen-tubes through the tissues of the style. This model was 
made by Calamai under the direction of the now famous botanist, 
Amici (1786-1863), for the latter to use at the First Convention 
of Italian Scientists, held at Pisa in 1839. At this meeting Amici 
not only demonstrated the germination of pollen and the course of 

2 Longo, Biagio. Le Piante picc notevoli del R. Orto Botanico di Pisa. 
Pisa, 1922. 
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Fig. 18. Wax Model showing flowers of the “ Zucca or gourd (Cucur- 
bita Pepo), and details of structure of the ovary showing the entrance of 
the pollen tube into the embryo-sac, as discovered by Prof. B. G. Amici in 
1830. Modeled under his direction. (6972.) 
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the tube clown through the tissues of the style to and into the em- 
bryo-sac through the micropyle, but also evidence that the pollen- 
tube delivered the fertilizing or fecundating matter to the primor- 
diuni of the embryo (now called egg-cell or egg), already existing 
in the embryo-sac, fertilizing it, and thus initiating the development 
of the embryo. Prior to Amici’s investigations the German bot- 
anist, Schleiden, and others had held that the embryo arises in the 
end of the pollen-tube and is merely carried by it to the embryo-sac 
for further development. This wax model, in colors, is of very 
perfect execution, showing the histological details with great clear- 
ness. It is, of course, of the greatest historical interest and impor- 
tance. Without this discovery of Amici the whole modern sciences 
of genetics and eugenics would have been impossible. The model 
l^ears the following inscription : 

Pro parazioni in ccra demonstranti la fecnndacionc nella piantc 
scoperta da Giovanni Battista Amici e da ltd esibite nella adunanca 
del 7 Oefobre 1839 in occasione della prinia Reunione degli Sci- 
enAati Italiani tennta in Piza. Opera dell' artifici Luigi CalamaiP 

Among the plants of interest were a Maidenhair Tree {Ginkgo 
biloba), 5 ft. in diameter, but now moribund; a Cedar of Lebanon 
(Cedrus libani), 5 ft. in diameter; a lovely clump of big Bamboo 
(Phyllostachys bambusoides) ; and a Magnolia grandi flora, 30 
inches in diameter. Grape vines were grown for the purpose of 
securing shade for other plants. The garden has, besides its sci- 
entific staff (a director and two assistants), one head gardener and 
5 gardeners. ^\bout 125 students of agriculture, medicine, and 
pharmacy study each year at the garden. We were greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Ugolino Martelli. Professor in the University of 
Pisa and one of the assistants at the garden, who acted as guide 
and made our visit most pleasant and profitable. 

Genoa 

The Genoa garden (Orto Botanico della R. Universita di Ge- 
nova), was established in 1803, a small garden along the north side 
of the Palazzo Universatario, under the directorship of Domencio 
Viviani until 1839. It was here that Frederico Delpino, the third 
director (1872-1884), carried on his well-known and valuable 
studies on the cross-pollination of flowers. Plere also Ottone 
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Penzig (fifth director, 1886-1929; deceased March 6, 1929), did 
the work embodied in his two volumes on Pflansenteratologie, 
The original small garden was enlarged from time to time by the 
addition of adjacent land, and in 1890 Thomas Hanbury (see 
under La Mortola, below), friend and admirer of Penzig, provided 
the University of Genoa with funds for the erection of a building 
to house the school, laboratories, museum, and other collections of 
the Institute Botanico. In accordance with the only condition at- 
tached to the gift, the institute is known as the Institute Botanico 
Ilanbury. The building was dedicated in 1892^ during the meeting 
in Genoa of an International Botanical Congress. The botanical 
museum, like the garden, is open at specified times to the public. 
The present director of the garden is Prof. Augusto Beguenot 
(1929- ). 

La Mortola 

A railroad journey of about four hours west from Genoa brings 
one to Ventimiglia, near the Franco-Italian frontier. A short 
automobile ride west of Ventimiglia brings one to La Mortola, tlje 
beautiful private garden developed by Thomas Ilanbury, Esq. 
(later Sir Thomas Hanbury, K.C.V.O.), an Englishman, the bene- 
factor of the Genoa botanic garden, and known the world over as 
a patron of horticulture and botany. The entrance gate is 338 ft. 
above the sea, and the gardens slope from that point down to the 
Palazzo Orengo, nearly 200 ft. below, and from there down to the 
ocean, which is in full view from various vantage points. The 
property was taken over by Hanbury in 1867. The garden has 
an area of about 59 acres, and has been developed in a strictly 
naturalistic treatment into a place of rare beauty and horticultural 
interest. It is not, strictly speaking, a botanic garden, but experi- 
ments have been carried on here for many years for the purpose 
of trying out the hardiness of plants from all over the world in 
such a dry climate, with soil only moderately fertile. 

A portion of an old Roman road, the Via Aurelia, built in the 
year 13 B.C. to connect Albingaunum (Albenga) with Nicaea 
(Nice) extends through the garden, and has been carefully pre- 
served. A stone tablet states that along this ancient road passed 
Pope Innocent IV, 7 May 1251 ; Catherine of Sienna, June 1376; 
Nicoio Machiavelli, May 1511; Charles V, Emperor, November 
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1536; Pope Paul III, 1538; and Napoleon Bonapart, 3 April, 
1796. Engraved on stone in the garden is this quotation from the 
Martial, Book IV, Ep. 29: 

Rara juvant: primis sic major gratia pomis, hibernae pretium sic 
meruere rosae, (Rare things delight: thus the earliest fruits give 
most pleasure, and winter roses bring the highest price.) 

It would require a book of many pages to describe the features 
in this garden of interest to the student and lover of plants — the 
wonderful cypresses and other evergreens, the enormous specimens 
of Aloe and century plants (Agave) y deciduous trees of many 
kinds, ferns and flowering plants, grapes and fruit trees, vines and 
rock garden plants. Euphorbias and oranges — all arranged so as 
to make a garden of supreme beauty, as interesting to the landscape 
architect as the individual plants are to the horticulturist and bot- 
anist. There were broad masses of Iris, planted along walks that 
extended between two rows of trees. 

Though not a botanic garden, as that term is now understood, 
La Mortola has a botanical library of some 1500 volumes and 600 
pamphlets ; a herbarium of about 30,000 specimens, and a museum. 
The garden publishes a seed list, and has distributed without charge 
as many as 12,000 packets of seeds in one year. It was established 
in 1867 and the present owner is Commendatore Cecil Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O., F.L.S., F.R.H.S. The library of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden has a copy of the Proposed Congratulatory Address to Sir 
Thomas H anbury which was presented to Sir Jose])h Hooker by 
Lady Hanbury. This address, beautifully engrossed, was to have 
been presented to Sir Thomas on his 75th birthday, June 21, 1907, 
but his death occurred on the 9th of March preceding. 

I cannot close this account of visits to the gardens of Italy with- 
out grateful acknowledgment of the cordial reception and uniform 
courtesy everywhere extended. On account of its being vacation 
time for the colleges most of the garden directors were absent for 
field work, conventions, or vacation, but everything possible was 
done by those in temporary charge to make the visits pleasant and 
profitable. Many delightful and advantageous contacts were estab- 
lished, publications and information obtained, and arrangements 
made for the exchange of publications, seeds, and other material. 
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French Gardens 
Grenoble 

From Ventimiglia we proceeded by train to Nice and thence, via 
La route des Alpcs, by auto-bus to Grenoble. The Jardin des 
Plantes here is affiliated with the botanical institute of the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. The herbaceous garden is arranged on the 
Systematic basis. Small rectangular concrete tanks built into the 
herbaceous beds provide for aquatic plants in the same bed as their 

dry '' land relatives. Clumps of rock are also placed in the 
herbaceous beds to provide for saxatile species in their systematic 
sequence. The systematic beds have borders of labelled horti- 
cultural varieties that may or may not be related botanically to 
the species in the beds. This adds much to the appearance of the 
garden. About half of the garden, containing trees and shrubs, 
serves also as a public park, and is apparently much used as such 
by the public. The garden was established in 1899; it has an alti- 
tude of 2075 meters, and an area of about ten acres. It is divided 
into the following sections : 

1. A large area, scattered with rocks, simulating a small valley, 
traversed by a rivulet which empties into a small pond. • This sec- 
tion is devoted specially to the flora of Lauteret, the classic Alpine 
ground of botanists. 2. A large area, comprising the systematic 
collection, is devoted to the flora of the western Alps in general. 
3. All the rest of the garden is divided into eight regions, each built 
up of a collection of rocks, and devoted, respectively, to the follow- 
ing botanical regions: a. Jura (calcareous rocks); b, Pyrinees; 
c. Mountains of the Mediterranean region ; d. Caucasus and Ural ; 
e. Eastern Alps and Carpathians ; /. Himalaya, Tibet, Altai, Sibe- 
ria ; g. Arctic regions ; h. Miscellaneous mountain regions. 

The University of Grenoble maintains two other Alpine gardens 
— Chaumusse (altitude 1850 meters), established 1892; and Vil- 
lard-d’Arenes (1675 meters), established 1899. 

Paris 

From Grenoble we proceeded to Paris and re-visited the Jardin 
des Plantes which we first visited in 1927. It is not essential fully 
to describe here this famous garden, which has been so often de- 
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scribed, except to note that its plantations are arranged on the sys- 
tematic basis, nearly the entire area being given up to beds and 
walks, with no lawn. The garden, of about 58 acres, founded in 
1626, as the Jardin Royal or Jardin du Roi, is of great historical 
interest. The famous Lamarck held a botanical *ippointment here 
from 1788 until 1793 when the Convention of June reorganized it, 
changed the name to Museum National dTIistoire Naturelle, and 
shortly thereafter established a zoological park. The famous sev- 
enteenth century botanist, J. P. de Tournefort (1656-1708) was 
professor in the Jardin du Roi under Louis XIV. It may be re- 
called that his Institiitiones rei herbariae (1700), was the first book 
in which characters were assigned to genera, and was the standard 
authority until Linnaeus. Tournefort was succeeded in 1708 by 
Antoine de Jussieu. The herbarium contains the collecti(»ns of the 
Jussieus — Antoine Laurent (nephew of Antoine) and his son Ad- 
rien, and of Auguste de St. Hillaire. The systematic section of 
the garden is arranged after the Jussieu system of classification. 

The Porte d’Austerlitz, the main entrance, opens to the Espla- 
nade Lamarck, on which there is a statue of Lamarck erected in 
1908 with funds provided by universal subscription. On the front 
of the pedestal is the inscription, Au Fondaienr do la Doctrine de 
VEvolution, and under the has relief the following: La postcrite 
vous admirera; FAle vous vegnera, mon pore. 

Among plants of special interest in the Paris garden is a large 
Cedar of Lebanon, with a label stating that it is one of the two 
first trees brought from England by Bernard de Jussieu (brother 
of Antoine and uncle of Antoine Laurent) in 1734, and therefore 
now nearly 2(30 years old. These trees are said to have been given 
to Jussieu by the English botanist, Collinson. 

A visit was made to the gardens at Fontainebleau, and the Baga- 
telle rose garden was revisited, but not the Roseraic de VHay les 
Roses, which I saw in 1927. 

Pere Lachaise Cemetery 

The famous Paris cemetery of Pere Lachaise is of considerable 
botanical interest for it contains the graves of numerous French 
scientists, including the zoologist, Jeffroy St. Hillare (protagonist 
for the doctrine of evolution against the non-evolutionist, Cuvier, 
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just one hundred years ago this year), and Parmentier, who intro- 
duced the potato into France, and succeeded in getting it generally 
accepted as a food-plant. His name is perpetuated in parmentidre, 
the synonym for pomme-de-tcrre. His modest monument in the 
Pere Lachaise cemetery bears the following inscriptions : 

On the north side : Monument eleve d la memoire d' Antoine 
Augustin Parmentier par les pharmaciens civils ct militaires de 
France, ses Eleves, ses Amis, ses Collegues/' 

On the east side: Bas-relief of a grapevine (left), a still (cen- 
ter), and a basket of potatoes (right). On the day of our visit 
(or shortly before) some admirer had laid a large potato on this 
face of the tombstone. 

On the south side : Id repose Antoine Augustin Parmentier — 
Phannacien — Membre de VInstiiut de France — du Conseil Gen- 
eral dcs Hospices Civils de Paris — Van dcs Inspecteurs Generaux 
du Service de Sante dcs Amies — Officicr de la Legion d^Honneur 
— Ne a Montdidier en 1737 — Mort d Paris en 1813 P 

On the west side : In bas-relief a wheat plant (left) , a plow with 
large wheels (center), a plant of Indian corn (right). At the top 
a bust of Parmentier in bas-relief. 

These emblems all signify the various ways in which Parmentier 
introduced improvements in agriculture and in the dietary of the 
French army and nation. There is in the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den a bronze tablet in memory of another member of the Parmen- 
tier family, who established the second commercial nursery on 
Long Island and the first institution in Brooklyn to be called a 
botanic garden. 

Ninth International Horticultural Congress 

From August 7th to 15th I attended the Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress in London, as delegate from the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the New York Horticultural Society, 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, and the 
National Institute of Social Sciences. There was a large and 
representative attendance, and the meetings were held in the 
Society's own buildings, admirably adapted for such a purpose 
and also for public horticultural exhibits. One could not help 
contrasting the flourishing condition of organized horticulture in 
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England — ^the Royal Horticultural Society, with its more than 
27,000 members, as of Nov. 12, 1929, 2437 elected in 1929, its 
ample buildings, its endowment of over £38,900, assets of over 
£256,000, and its annual budget for 1929 of over £53,000 — with the 
condition at home, where, for example, the New York Horticul- 
tural Society has only 2200 members, annual budget of $126,000 
(1929), an endowment fund of $20,000 (1929), and has available 
only rented quarters for its offices, meetings, lectures, and exhibits. 
This contrast is dtie, in part, to the fact that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society was established 126 years ago (1804), in a country 
whose civilization was old before America was discovered, and is 
the only horticultural society in Great Britain ; whereas the New 
York Horticultural Society was established only twenty-eight years 
ago (in 1902), in a country of new civilization, where there are 
also several other similar organizations in adjacent states. But, 
notwithstanding, America makes a ])oorer showing than England 
in proportion to total and per capita wealth and total population. 
Fortuimtely, the situation is steadily improving in America, where 
interest in ornamental gardening and all aspects of horticulture is 
constantly increasing. 

The Congress was held by the invitation of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee for Horticultural Congresses, with H. R. If. The Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., as patron. The president of the 
Horticultural Society is Mr. G. W. E. Lowdcr, E.L.S., and the 
success of the Congress was due in large measure to the efficient 
work of the secretary of the Society, Mr. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., 
M.C., and his able assistant secretary, Mr. A. Simmonds, N.D.H. 
The honorary secretary was Dr. M. J. Sirks, of Wageningen, Hol- 
land. 

The scientific programs on August 8-13, were devoted largely 
to practical matters, and were grouped under the three general 
headings of Propagation, Pomology, and Tropical and Sub-Tiopi- 
cal Horticulture. It was interesting to note that many (perhaps a 
majority) of the pai>ers might with equal propriety have been 
given on the program of a botanical convention. The centrifugal 
tendency among the plant sciences during the past twenty-five years 
has, in the opinion of the writer, been unfortunate and inimicable 
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to the best interests of all concerned. The essential unity of in- 
terest and problems was emphasized by the nature of the papers 
on this program, and we hope the future may bring about a closer 
rapport in organization, nomenclature, and otherwise among all the 
various aspects of pure and applied botany and its various or- 
ganized groups. 

A lecture on “ The Educational Work of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden,” given on the afternoon of August 13th by the Director, 
was very well attended, and was followed by considerable discus- 
sion. Among the various excursions planned for the Congress the 
Director attended those to the Royal Horticultural Society's beau- 
tiful gardens at Wisley; Messrs. James Carter & Co.'s Trial 
Grounds, Raynes Park; the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; and 
the Hampton Court Gardens, all of which yielded many ideas and 
ideals and much inspiration to be applied in the further develop- 
ment of our own Garden. 

There were of course the usual receptions and teas, including a 
reception by H. M. Government at Lancaster House on 4:he eve- 
ning of the eighth, and a complimentary dinner given by the Royal 
Horticultural Society to the ofiicial delegates in Greycoat Street 
Hall on the eleventh. The meetings closed with a Flower Show 
in Greycoat Street Hall (the exhibition hall of the Society) from 
9 a,m. to 5 p.m. on the fifteenth. This was a remarkably beautiful 
exhibit. 

Horticultural Nomenclature 

The following resolution of the committee on nomenclature is 
of special interest : 

“ A list of names valid at the time it is made should be drawn 
up and should be good for, say, six years. It is imperative that 
this list should follow strictly the rules of botanical nomenclature 
so far as species and botanical varieties are concerned, and that the 
names of plants generally accepted as conformable to the rules at 
the time of the making of the list should alone be used. All per- 
sonal preferences and individual usage must be sunk if not in con- 
formity with these rules. This list should be used universally in 
catalogues, horticultural literature, and gardens for a fixed period. 
An international committee should be appointed to revise this list 
in the light of botanical research at intervals of six years. Such 
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alterations as are admitted at these revisions should be shown 
therafter in catalogues for the next period with the superseded 
name as synonym/’ 

Further resolutions provided as follows: Namei: of horticultural 
varieties should, as far as possible, consist of a single word, and 
at most only three words are permitted. Varietal names in use for 
a variety of one kind or genus of plant should not be used again for 
another variety of the same genus even in connection with another 
species. The varietal name should follow the specific name with 
or without the abbreviation “ var.” preceding it. 

The varietal name should not be in T.atin unless it designates 
some character of the plant (e.g., nanus, albiis), or its place of ori- 
gin (kezvensis) . Latinized projier names for varieties is not ])er- 
mitted. Thus, Victoria regia Tricker is the a])])roved form, not 
Victoria regia Trickcri; Dianthns dcltoidcs var. Brilliant (not briV 
liantissimus ) . 

The prefixes ]\Ir., Mrs., Miss, and their cciuivalents should be 
avoided, and also the articles A ” and “ The,” except in lan- 
guages where they form an integral ]>art of the substantives (e.g., 
'‘Giant,” not "The Giant”; but Pelargonium pellatum La 
France). Existing names need not be altered to conform to the 
new rules, but they apply to all new names proposed. 

During the week of the Congress the rooms of the Linnean So- 
ciety, Burlington House, Picadilly, were open as the T.ondon Re- 
ception Room of the Botanical Congress. These rooms, and also 
those of the Royal Society, also in Burlington House, were open 
for inspection by Congress members from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
August 14th and 15th. Among the ])riceless treasures exhibited 
by the Linnean Society was the original M.S. of Linnaeus’s Species 
Plant arum. 

Fifth International Botanical Congress 

On August 16-23 I attended the Fifth Tnternati(^nal Botanical 
Congress at Cambridge, under the presidency of Vroi. A. C. Sew- 
ard, Master of Downing College, and head of the Botany School 
at Cambridge. Sessions for the reading and discussion of scien- 
tific papers were held every morning and afternoon in the various 
rooms of the hotany school. A reception was held on the evening 
of the 16th in St. John’s College by the kind invitation of the Mas- 
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ter and Fellows, and an organ recital was given on Sunday evening, 
the 17th, in the beautiful chapel of King's College. The evenings 
were devoted to popular lectures, and honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by the Vice-Chancellor of the University in the Senate 
House on the afternoon of August 20. A garden party was held 
at Downing College on the afternoon of the 20th by the kind 
invitation of the Master and Mrs. Seward, tea being served in the 
gardens. Delegates were presented to the President of the Con- 
gress at a plenary meeting at 6:15 p.m., on August 20. The final 
plenary meeting was held at noon on the 23d. 

Botanical Nomenclature 

Perhaps the most important work accomplished at this congress 
was the revision of the rules of botanical nomenclature. Hitherto 
different systems of nomenclature have been followed in different 
countries — the so-called American Code " by some (though not 
all) botanists in the United States, and the ‘‘Vienna Code," 
adopted at the Vienna Congress in 1905 in other countries*. The 
result has been unsatisfactory, and a hindrance to the advance- 
ment of systematic botany. At the Congress of Botanists held 
in Ithaca, N. Y., in 1925, the Cambridge Congress w^s charged 
with a revision of the Rules of Nomenclature for the scientific 
names of plants. At all the sessions of this Section, presided over 
by Dr. E. D, Merrill, Director-in-Chief of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, as chairman, there was manifest the closest interna- 
tional harmony, and the result was the unanimous adoption of 
an International Code of Nomenclature that will undoubtedly be 
followed henceforth by the majority of botanists of all countries. 
This was a great step forward. 

Hooker Memorial Tablet 

Notice of this meeting should not be concluded without mention 
of the Unveiling and Dedication of a Memorial Tablet to Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker and his son, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Halesworth, on Sunday, August 17, at 2:30 p.m. Some 
of the masonry of this old church dates back to the year 972 A.D. 
The tablet, of Hopton Wood Marble (Darbyshire), was designed 
by Mr. A. H. Gerard, assistant to the professor of sculpture of 
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the Slade School of University College, London, and was cast by 
Wedgewood. It is of incised relief, similar to that used by the 
Egyptians 3000 years ago. As explained to the writer by Mr. 
Gerard, the design on the lower border represents flowers that trail 
on the ground, the side border upright growing plants. The top 
border has in the center a conventional sun, the source of energy 
for plant life, and five conventionalized birds signifying seed dis- 
i:)ersal. The plants on the side are a species of heather magnified 
40 times. The inscription reads as follows : 

“ This tablet records the association with Halesworth of Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker and of his son. Sir Joseph Hooker, who in succession 
became the directors of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Sir 
William Hooker lived in Halesworth from 1809 to 1820, and here 
Sir Joseph was born in 1817. Erected 1930/' 

The tablet was unveiled by Sir David Prain, formerly director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and the dedication was by the 
Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich (Halesworth is near 
Bury St. Edmunds). The scriptures were read by Lord Ulls- 
water, former speaker of the House of Commons, who read from 
Ecclesiasticus xvii, 1-11 and li, 23-30. The text for the address 
was Psalms civ, 24. ‘‘ O Lord, how manifold arc thy works ! In 

wisdom thou hast made them all ; the earth is full of thy riches." 
The speaker made a plea for a greater mutual toleration between 
science and theology, and for more serious attempts by both scien- 
tists and theologians to understand sympathetically each other’s 
aims, ideals, and methods. Among those present at the exercises 
at the church, and at the old homestead were two sons and several 
grandchildren of Sir Joseph Plooker. 

While at Cambridge I revisited the interesting and well-kept 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, which is in charge of Mr. Humphrey- 
Gilbert Carter, Curator. The garden, of 21 acres, belongs to the 
University of Cambridge and is governed for the University by 
the Botanic Garden Syndicate. There is here a small but excellent 
rock garden. The Botanic Garden supplies the material for in- 
struction to the botany school of the University. 

On Sunday, August 24, members of the Congress visited what 
is, perhaps, the greatest shrine in the world of biological science — 
Down House, Charles Darwin's residence at Down, Kent. The 
points of greatest interest were the famous sand walk, where Dar- 
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Fig. 19. Darwin’s study at Down House. This is the room in which 
the Origin of Species was written. (6973.) 
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win took most of his exercise and did much of his thinking, and 
the old study in which the Origin of Species was written. The 
house and grounds were presented to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science by Mr. George Bnckston Browne, 
during its meeting in Leeds, in 1927. Many articles of association 
with Darwin have been assembled here and are being added to 
from time to time by gift. 

In may be incidentally mentioned in this connection that while 
in Cambridge I secured for our library an autographed letter of 
Darwin, as well as other autographs and several unusual portraits 
of botanists. 

After the conclusion of the Congress in Cambridge, the delegates 
were entertained at Kew, and also at the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. The botanical treasures exhibited at the Mu- 
seum included the herbarium of Sir Hans Sloane, specimens of the 
herbarium of Linnaeus, a collection of 3000 specimens forming 
the types of Linnaeus's Hortus Cliff ortianus ; the European herba- 
rium of John Ray ( 1627-1705) ; American plants collected by John 
Bartram (1699-1777), founder of the first botanic garden in 
America; collections of William Bartram (1739-1823), including 
the only known specimen of Franklinia altamaha Bartram (Gor- 
donia puhescens L'Heritier) ever found growing wild. The tree 
is now apparently extinct in the locality where Bartram found it. 
(Several specimens are growing in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden.) 
Also, the herbarium of Philip Miller (1691-1771), curator of the 
Chelsea Physic Garden; manuscripts of Robert Brown (1773- 
1858); drawings by Schleiden (1804-1881), founder (with the 
zoologist Schwann) of the cell-theory; a collection of microscopic 
slides of the mycologist, de Bary (1831-1888) ; Peter Collinson’s 
account of the first introduction of American seeds into Great 
Britain, and the “ microscope " used by Robert Brown and (pos- 
sibly) by the use of which he discovered the nucleus in cells. 

Plants from the Chelsea Physic Garden were also exhibited. In 
1712 Sir Hans Sloane bought the Manor of Chelsea and with it the 
Physic Garden, founded by the Apothecaries' Company in 1672. 
He turned the property over to the Apothecaries in 1722 for an 
annual payment of five pounds, and on the further condition that 
the Apothecaries should, every year for forty years, deposit with 
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the Royal Society (of which Sloane was one of the founders), 
fifty herbarium specimens, mounted and named, all of plants grown 
in the Chelsea Garden, and no two alike. The Royal Society pre- 
sented these plants to the British Museum in 1781. 

The British Museum herbarium is in charge of Mr. J. Ramsbot- 
tom, who has recently succeeded Dr. A. B. Rendle. Dr. Rendle 
was honorary treasurer of the Horticultural Congress. 

Returning, I reached New York on September 16. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. Stuart Gager, 
Director 



REPORT ON A TRIP TO ENGLAND AND 
NORTHERN EUROPE 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director : 

I take pleasure in submitting a report of my travels to England, 
Scandinavia, Russia, and Germany during August, September, and 
October, 1930. I went to attend the International Botanical Con- 
gress in Cambridge, being particularly interested in the nomen- 
clature discussions and in the possibility of greater unity among 
the various botanic gardens as to families and genera. I also 
planned to visit my native country, Norway, and from there to go 
to Russia chiefly to learn something about botanical publications re- 
lating to that extensive jiart of the temperate regions and of the 
possibility of exchanges. 

I went on board the S. S. Bremen at Brooklyn Friday evening, 
August 1st. I was fortunate in having as stateroom companion 
Professor J. N. Couch, of the hotany department of the University 
of North Carolina. It was the fastest trip I had ever made across 
the Atlantic, for by Wednesday evening wc saw the lighthouses 
off the English coast, and Thursday forenoon called at Cherbourg, 
France. At noon we left the Bremen near Southampton. 

In London I attended some of the meetings of the International 
Horticultural Congress and of its Committee on Nomenclature; 
also an interesting excursion to the John I lines Horticultural Insti- 
tution. It was decided to prepare an International List of Horti- 
cultural Sjiecics, in Latin only. Holland, Germany, and the United 
States now have horticultural name lists, but these do not corre- 
spond with one another nor with the usage in other countries. The 
new list is being prepared by Dr. Camillo Schneider and Dr. Rob- 
ert Zander, of Berlin, with the aid of specialists. It will be sub- 
mitted first to the Committee of about twenty members represe.iting 
ten nations, with Dr. Rendle, of the British Museum herbarium, as 
chairman, and afterwards to the Paris Horticultural Congress in 
1932. This is the first attempt to seek international sanction for a 
list of horticultural species. As the iiorticulturists have expressed 
their intention to follow the botanical rules of nomenclature, it may 
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be expected that the new list will be widely accepted also by botanic 
gardens, although such a list cannot be expected to include the very 
great number of species cultivated by botanic gardens. 

Registration for the Cambridge Congress was at the Linnaean 
Society, in London, where an exhibit of botanico-historical interest 
was arranged. A special train took the botanists to Cambridge, 
two hours distant, August i6th. The Congress continued one 
week. Dr. Diels, director of the Berlin Botanic Garden, was chair- 
man of the Taxonomic Section, and Dr. Merrill, director of the 
New York Botanical Garden, presided over the nomenclature dis- 
cussions. At first it appeared as if the work could not be com- 
pleted, but progress was speeded by a decision to consider only 
those points as to which there were decided differences of opinion 
in the International Committee. 

Three points especially caused prolonged discussion, namely, 
Latin diagnoses, nomina specifica conservanda, and the question of 
homonyms. The American view of homonyms was carried, 
though opposed by many European and by some American bot- 
anists. Latin diagnoses were carried by a large majority, but it 
was decided to extend the enforcement of the rule till January i, 

1932. 

At the final meeting the question of family names was reconsid- 
ered, on motion of Dr. Barnhart. Dr. Penneirs proposal that 
family names should be formed from genera, with the names Cruci- 
ferae, Compositae also permitted, was carried. The similar pro- 
posal of British botanists, to have all orders terminate in -ales, was 
not carried. On motion of Mr. Ramsbottom, Keeper of the 
Herbarium, British Museum, a provision was made that new points 
were to be considered as tentative for five years and could then be 
reconsidered. A large General Committee on Nomenclature was 
formed, with American members Barnhart, Fernald, Hitchcock, 
Jepson, Maxon, Merrill, Rehder. Tjhe general executive com- 
mittee of seven were Barnhart, Harms, Janchen, Maire, Ramsbot- 
tom, Rehder, Sprague; that is, four from England and America, 
three from the rest of the world. Special committees were to 
consider nomina conservanda and other matters; that for the 
phanerogams and ferns consisting of seven, namely, Christensen, 
Fernald, Harms, Maire, Maxon, Rehder, Wilmott. The resulting 
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compromise on nomenclature will result in considerable modifica- 
tions of names in both the American and International systems. 

I attended some of the meetings of the paleo])otaiiists, and was 
especially interested in hearing that there seemed to l:>e agreement 
that the Rhynia group represents the earliest land plants and that 
this group was followed by three main lines rej)resented by club- 
mosses, horsetails, and ferns. 

Returning to London, groups of botanists insi^ected Kew gar- 
dens under guidance. The spacious grounds with so many large 
trees are impressive. The group I accom]:)anied was led by Mr. 
Summerhayes, who has recently published a monograph of Aus- 
tralian Frankeniaceac. It was evident that many plants were hardy 
in the climate of Kew which cannot grow in l^rooklyn. Among 
these the Chilean shrub, liucryphia pimiatifolia, with its abundant 
flowers, was conspicuous. At the herbarium Dr. Sta]:»f called my 
attention to the collection of illustrations. Dujdicate copies of 
illustrations of numerous works have been cut out and classified, 
so that the various illustrations of the same ]dant are all together. 

Another interesting excursion was to Darwin’s home at Down, 
Kent. It was about an hour's ride from I.ondon. It is now na- 
tional proj)erty, in charge of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. We were met at Down by the anthropolo- 
gist, Sir Arthur Keith. Of special interest was the sand walk, 
about half a mile long, acquired by Darwin a few years before his 
death, and where he took daily walks. 

On August 30th I went to Hull and then by the Ellerman-Wilson 
Line across the North Sea. We arrived at Christiansanrl, near the 
south point of Norway, about midnight Sunday. The next morn- 
ing there was bright sunshine but it was decidedly cooler than the 
last week in England. The morning stage had left early, so I 
arranged for my baggage and started, cm foot. I walked about 
ten miles through picturesque and constantly varying scenery ; the 
road wound by rocky hills with forests chiefly of spruce, pine, and 
birch. There were lakes, and small farms with gardens and fruit 
trees, with occasional views of the fjord, at the end of which I 
was overtaken by the afternoon stage. When darkness came on 
I stop]jed in a small town and the nc/t day continued to my native 
town of Kragero. Here I remained a week on a near-by island. 
It was early fall, but everything was still green, with many flowers 
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in bloom, and much fruit and vegetables. Visiting the botany class 
in school I enjoyed seeing the pupils examine the fall flowers, but 
otherwise there was a great deal of book study. In an English 
class the pupils could read well, but were unable to speak English. 

By train to Oslo, through the valley and mountain district of 
Telemark, I passed Gaustafjell, the highest mountain in southern 
Norway. At the. botanic garden in Oslo I saw again Professor 
Holmboe, who had also just returned from England. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that unity had been attained in the rules of 
nomenclature. The Oslo herbarium is of considerable size and 
rich in Scandinavian and Arctic specimens. The lichen collection 
in charge of Dr. Lynge is especially extensive. He had recently 
returned from an expedition to Northeastern Greenland. In ear- 
lier years he had collected in Spitzbergen and in Nova Zembla. 
He introduced me to Professor Broch, professor of Slavonic lan- 
guages, who had just returned from Russia. Thus I obtained 
helpful information and letters of introduction to Mr. Platou, Nor- 
wegian Consul in Leningrad, and Dr. Wolgin, secretary of the 
Leningrad Academy of Science. At the Russian Legation I was 
informed that there would be no delay in obtaining the visa to 
enter Russia. I must bring three photographs, write out the re- 
quired information and pay $12. 

In Oslo I visited the school gardens, which are very extensive, 
perhaps fifty acres in different places. The children do not have 
individual plots. They had begun that way, I was told, but it did 
not work so well as the present method. Groups of about thirty 
children each worked under the direction of a teacher. The aim 
was not primarily educational, as with our Children’s Garden, but 
to produce as much vegetables and fruit as possible. Piles of fruits 
and vegetables were laid by the garden paths, one for each child 
working, and taken by them in bags or baskets as they went out. 
Often the parents stood at the gates with baskets to help carry, as 
the loads in the fall were so heavy. The children were especially 
concerned as to how many apples or pears they were going to 
have; the vegetables aroused less interest. Near-by, and also in 
different parts outside the city, were kolonihaver ** or allotment 
gardens. Here plots of about half an acre are rented by the 
municipality for a very low sum and families put up small cabins 
and live there during the summer months. 
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Going to Trysil, 150 miles northeast of Oslo, there was another 
drop in temperature. Endless forests, chiefly of spruce, character- 
ize this region ; the l)irch trees were yellow, standing out brightly 
among the evergreens. Many people were busy making ditches, an 
operation required by the state whenever forest lands change 
ownership. 

I stopped over night in the Swedish border village of Charlotten- 
berg, so as to travel across Sweden by day. Here the compara- 
tively level landscapes, with more numerous farms and villages, 
form a contrast with mountainous Norway. 

Stockholm is beautifully situated on waters of the Malaren, 
branching bays of the Baltic. The botanic garden, formerly called 
Bergiansk Tradgard, now Bergielund, is a short distance to the 
north. It is about half the size of the Brooklyn Garden, with a 
picturesque situation hy a lake. Dr. Fries, whom I had met in 
England, took me about the garden. iMost conspicuous among 
the flowering plants at this time was the yellow climber, Tropac- 
olum pcrcgrintim. There were many American goldenrods, but 
they had an unfamiliar appearance and it was difficult to recognize 
the species. Whether the difference in a])pearance is due chiefly 
to the different climate or in part to the greater length of day in 
this northern latitude, I do not know. The rock garden consists 
of three large ])iles of granite rocks, representing y\merica, Scandi- 
navia, the Alps and Asia. 

The Natural History Museum of Zoology and Geology is a 
large building not far away; by it is the separate botany building, 
including a large herbarium and museum in charge of Dr. Samuel- 
son. Dr. Asplund took me about the herbarium, especially rich 
in South American material. 1 was particularly interested in see- 
ing the original specimens of Frankcnia Clarenii Fries. 

Some distance north of the botanic garden, at Berghamra, are 
about a hundred “ colony-gardens ” with small summer houses 
similar to those I saw near Oslo. Here the land is rented by a 
special society. 

A night steamer took me over the Baltic to Abo or Turku, Fin- 
land, passing the Aland Islands and innumerable small forest- 
covered islands nearer the Finnish nu inland. I then took a train 
across the country to Helsingfors. It is nearly level, with ex- 
tensive grasslands and forests. Ditches, twenty or thirty feet 
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apart, run everywhere through the farming regions. In Helsing- 
fors I found no difficulty in getting along with a few Swedish 
words, but in eastern Finland the people did not usually under- 
stand any language that I knew anything about. I stopped over 
night in the little village of Rajajoki only a mile from the Russian 
line, and here I found it necessary to get along as best I could 
with sign language. 

In the morning the train soon crossed the little river separating 
Finland from Russia. There is a bridge, painted half red and 
half white, with soldiers on each side. The train stopped and 
baggage had to be taken to the customs house to be closely ex- 
amined. After papers were looked over it was necessary to give 
information as to the exact amount of cash carried. An hour’s 
further travel and the train stopped in the Finland station in Lenin- 
grad. 

Crossing the Neva on a crowded street car, I recognized from 
pictures the Peter and Paul fortress and the Winter Palace. I had 
some misgivings whether I would get off at the right place, but I 
did reach the Hotel d’Europe, and here there were no more lan- 
guage difficulties. 

Leningrad appeared like a very large city. The Neva divides to 
form two large island suburbs, Wassilevsky, with the university 
and museums, and Petrogradskaja, near which the botanic garden 
is situated. The main street, the Nevsky Prospect, is south of the 
Neva; it is generally called by the old name though the official 
name is now Street of the 25th October. 

I was in Russia ten days, in Leningrad only, from September 
30th to October loth. The temperature was two or three degrees 
above freezing, except one day when a couple of inches of snow 
fell. It appeared like winter, but the snow was gone the next day. 
The leaves of trees had nearly all fallen, except that the poplars 
along the many canals were still green. 

At the botanic garden I was cordially received by Dr. Roskevitz, 
and later met Dr. Komarov, director; Dr. Iljensky, in charge of 
living plants; Miss Hammerman, at the botanical museum; Dr. 
Fedchenko, in charge of the. herbarium ; Mme. Stroukow, his secre- 
tary; and Mr. Ohl, librarian. To all of them and others my 
thanks are due for making my visit to Russia very interesting and 
instructive. 
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The Leningrad botanic garden contains about 30 acres. The 
conservatory collections are very extensive. I mention only two 
small but thriving specimens of Wehmtschia mmibilis. They were 
in double pots, the outer only watered. They came from seeds 
from Stellenbosch Botanic Garden. South Africa. On my return 
to Brooklyn I found we also had acquired this interesting plant 
during my absence. 

The main building was completed just before the war. The 
very large herbarium is divided geographically into six divisions: 
European Russia, Caucasus, Siberia, Central Asia, Northern China, 
and one division for other parts of the world. The sj^ecimens are 
arranged under the Dalla Torre and Harms generic numbers. For 
example, Frankcnia occurs under 5233 under these various divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Ohl, librarian, kindly took out the most important systematic 
works of which I made a list, which was afterwards extended by 
Dr. Fedchenko. I was assured there would be no difficulty in 
making an approximate list of the genera of the higher plants 
within the Soviet Union. 

The Institute of Applied Botany, in a central part of the city, 
was being remodeled. It has extensive collections of varieties of 
wheat and of economic plants in general. At the Zoological Mu- 
seum I saw the famous Siberian mammoth. I also visited the 
Museum of Anthropology, the Hermitage Art Museum, and the 
Winter Palace, formerly the Czar's residence, now a Museum of 
the Revolution, with pictures of war and suffering. 

From Leningrad I returned to Helsingfors and travelled by 
steamer for two days on the Baltic to Stettin, Germany, then by 
train to Berlin, where I also remained ten days. The first day in 
Berlin I saw a group marching with a red flag : ‘‘ Fur Sovjet gegen 
Young," nevertheless, Berlin looked much more prosperous than 
Leningrad. 

Dr. Engler, world famous systematist, for nearly forty y(*ars 
director of the Berlin Botanic Garden, had died in his 87th year, 
just before my visit, and, like Theophrastus of old, was buried in 
his garden. 

My stay in Berlin was favored with ideal fall weather, which 
encouraged walks in the botanic garden and the Griinewald forest 
not far away.^ Here poplar trees and also locusts were still green. 
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The garden includes about eighty acres. There are numerous 
geographical divisions : German forest, various European and 
other mountain regions, American forests, etc. There is also an 
extensive arboretum, an herbaceous division, and a division of 
economic plants. 

In the herbarium I was chiefly occupied with the Frankenias. 
I was also interested in discussing, chiefly with Dr. Harms and 
Dr. Melchior, the subject of genera and nomenclature. I also 
spoke again with Dr. Gilg and Dr. Diels about the possibility of an 
English edition of Engler’s Syllabus der Pflansenfamilien, to in- 
clude the decisions of the Cambridge Congress. I met Dr. Schnei- 
der and Dr. Zander, and learned from them more about the plans 
for the proposed International List of Horticultural Species. 

While in Berlin I had occasion to visit the very interesting 
Planetarium, near the zoological gardens. Every day and even- 
ing there are groups from schools or societies, or sessions for the 
general public. Around Berlin, too, they have extensive ‘‘ colony- 
gardens,*’ and it appeared that the children who had lived there 
during the summer not only had learned about plants, but had also 
become interested in the starry heavens. 

On October 2Sth I sailed on the S. S. Columbus, and .on Novem- 
ber 1st reached Brooklyn, just three months after my departure. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alfred Gundersen, 
Curator of Plants. 



DELECTUS SEMINUM, BROOKLYN, 1930 

List of Seeds Oi^fered tn Exchange 


These seeds, collected during 1930, are offered to botanic 
gardens and to other regular correspondents ; also, in limited 
quantities, to members of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
They are not offered for sale. 

N.B. Applications for seeds must be received by us not 
later than February 28, 1931. 


Seeds of Trees and SHRrBS 


GYMNOSPERMAE 


Cupressaceae 

Juniperus 

communis var. deprcssa 

Pinaceae 

Pinus 

rigida 


Pseudotsuga 

taxifolia 

Tsuga 

canadensis 


DICOTYLEDONES 


Aceraceae 163 

Acer 

Negundo 

Opalus 

Pseudoplatanus 

saccharum 

Anacardiaceae 153 

Rhus 

copallina 

glabra 

Toxicodendron 

Vernix 

Aquifoliaceae 157 

Ilex 

crenata 

glabra 


Araliaceae 227 

Arab a 

spinosa 

Asclepiadaceae 248 

Periploca 

graeca 

Berberidaceae 93 

Berberis 

Regeliana 

Thunbergii 

vulgaris 

Betulaceae 61 

Alnus 

glutinosa 

incana 
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Betula 

lenta 

lutea 

papyrifera 

populifolia 

Carpinus 

caroliniana 

Ostrya 

virginiana 

Bignoniaceae 258 

Catalpa 

bignonioides 

Caprif oliaceae 271 
Diervilla 
florida 
rivularis 
sessilifolia 
Lonicera 

Maackii var. podocarpa 
Sambucus 

canadensis 

var. submollis 
racemosa 

var. tenuifolia 
Symphoricarpos 
albus 

occidentalis 

occidentalis var. Heyeri 
Viburnum 

acerifolium 

dentatum 

hupehense 

Lentago 

Opulus 

pubescens 

var. affine 
scabrellum 
theiferum 

Celastraceae 158 
Celastrus 
scandens 
Euonymus 
Bungeana 
patens 


Clethraceae 230 

Clethra 

alnifolia 

Compositae 280 

Iva 

oraria 

Cornaceae 229 

Cornus 

alba 

Amomum 

brachypoda 

canadensis 

florida 

obliqua 

paniculata 

paucinervis 

Elaeagnaceae 215 

Elaeagnus 

umbellata 

Ericaceae 233 

Erica 

stricta 

Kalmia 

latifolia 

Ericaceae 

— Vaccinioideae 233a 

Gaylussacia 

baccata 

Vaccinium 

stamineum 

Fagaceae 62 

Quercus 

alba 

coccinea 

ilicifolia 

Prinus 

stellata 

velutina 
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Guttiferae 187 

Hypericum 

hirsutum 

maculatum 

Hamamelidaceae 123 

Hamamelis 

virginiana 

Liquidambar 

styraciflua 

Juglandaceae 60 

Carya 

cordiformis 

ovata 

Lauraceae 102 

Benzoin 

aestivale 

Leguminosae 

— Cacsalpinoidcac 127 b 

Gleditschia 

triacanthos 

Leguminosae 

— -Papilionatae 128 

x\morpha 

fruticosa 

microphylla 

Campylotropis 

macrocarpa 

Caragana 

arboresccns 

Colutea 

arborescens 

Cytisus 

scoparius 

Genista 

sagittalis 

tinctoria 

Lespedeza 

formosa 


Rol)inia 

Boyntonii 

Pseudoacacia 

Wisteria 

sinensis 

Loganiaceae 245 

Buddleia 
albiflora 
David ii 

Davidii var. magnifica 
Davidii var. Veitchiana 
Davidii var. Wilsonii 
nivea 

Moraceae 64 

Broussonetia 

papyrifera 

Maclura 

pom if era 

Myricaceae 57 

Myrica 

carolinensis 

Oleaceae 243 

Fraxiniis 

americana 
excelsior 
longiciispis 
Oregon a 

Ligustrum 

Ibota 

Ibota var. Kcgelianum 
vulgare 

var. atrovirens 

Syringa 

Josikaea 

Polygonaceae 77 

Polygonum 

Aubertii 
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Ranunculaceae 91 

Clematis 

paniculata 

virginiana 

Vitalba 

Rhamnaceae 169 

Ceanothus 

americanus 

Rhamnus 

cathartica 

Frangiila 

Rosaceae 126 

Pliysocarpus 

opulifolius 

Potentilla 

fruticosa 

Rhodotypos 

kerrioides 

Rosa 

damascena 

multiflora 

multiflora cathayensis 
virginiana 
Wichuriana 
Rubus 

odoratus 

Sorbaria 

Aitchisonii 

arborea var. glabrata 
sorbifolia 
stellipila 
Spiraea 

albiflora 

Billiardii 

Douglasii 

latifolia 

tomentosa 

Rosaceae 

— Pomoideae 126a 
Aronia 

arbutifolia 

atropurpurea 

melanocarpa 


Chaenomeles 

Maulei 

Cotoneaster 

Dielsiana 

Franchetii 

horizontalis 

Zabelii 

Crataegus 

compta 

Oxyacantlia 

persimilis 

Phaenopyrum 

pinnatifida 

Malus 

floribunda 

ioensis 

Zumi 

Rhaphiolepis 

umbellata 

Prunus 

maritima 

Rubiaceae 270 

Cephalanthus 

occidentalis 

Mitchella 

repens 

Rutaceae 137 

Evodia 

Daniellii 

Phellodendron 

japonicum 

Poncirus 

trifoliata 

Ptelea 

crenulata 

trifoliata 

Ruta 

graveolens 

Zanthoxylum 

Bungei 

Salicaceae 56 

Salix 

serissima 
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Sapindaceae 165 

Koelreuteria 

paniciilata 

Saxifragaceae 117 

Deiitzia 

scabra 

var. candidisvsima 

Hydrangea 

arhorescens 

paniculata 

Itea 

virgin ica 

Philadclphus 

coronarius fl. ])1. 

Lemoinei 

JwCwisii 

Satsumi 

pul)escens 

Simarubaceae 138 

Ailanthus 

glanclulosa 

Solanaceae 256 

Lyciuni 

1)arbarum 

chinensc 

haliinifoliiim 

Staphyleaceae 161 

Stai^hylca 

Riunalda 


Styracaceae 242 

Styrax 

japonica 

Tamaricaceae 191 

Tamarix 

odessana 

pentandra 

Tiliaceae 174 

Tilia 

amcricana 

Ulmaceae 63 

CcltivS 

occidentalis 

Verbenaceae 253 

Callicarpa 
( jiraldii 
japonica 
Vitcx 

Agiiiis-castus 
Ncgundo var. incisa 

Vitaceae 170 

Ainpclopsis 

hetcroi)hylla 

Psedcra 

fjiiincjuefolia 

Vitis 

aeslivale 


MONOCOTYLEDONES 


Dioscoreaceae 343 

Dioscorea 

villosa 

Liliaceae 338 

Smilax 

glauca 


herbacea 
])innata 
rotundifolia 
trifolia 
Y iicca 

filanicntosa 
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Seeds Collected in the Southern United States 


(Chiefly in Tennessee) 
BY Dr. H. K. Svenson 


Abies 

Fraseri 

Arabis 

lyrata 

Arenaria 

patula 

Belamcanda 

chinensis 

Cercis 

canadensis 

Ciniicifuga 

amcricana 

Clintonia 

borealis 

Coreopsis 

tripteris 

Diphyllaea 

cymosa 

Dodecatheon 

Meadia 

Eryngiuni 

aquaticum 

procumbens 

Gillenia 

trifoliata 

Helianthus 

laetiflorus 

Heuchera 

macrorhiza 

villosa 

Hibiscus 

militaris 

Hydrophyllum 

sp. 

Iris 

virginica (?) 

I tea 

virginica 

Liatris 

graminifolia 

spicata 


Linaria 

Elatine 

Lippia 

lanceolata 

Parthenium 

intcgrifolium 

Pctalostemon 

Gattingeri 

Polymnia 

Uvedalia 

Rhus 

canadensis 

Salvia 

lyrata 

Satureia 

glabella 

Saururus 

cernuus 

Saxifraga 

leucanthemifoHa 

Scutellaria 

canescens 

integrifolia 

Seduni 

ternatum 

Stachys 

tenuifolia var. aspera 
Streptopus 
roseus 
Talinum 

teretifolium 

Thaspium 

pinnatifidum 

Trautvetteria 

carolinensis 

Trillium 

erectum var. album 

undulatum 

Vaseyi 
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Viburnum 

alnifolium 

nudum 

Vernonia 

altissima 


Xyris 

caroliniana 

Zanthorhiza 

apiifolia 


Seeds Collected in Tennessee and Ohio 


Actaea 

alba 

Arisaema 

polymorpha 

Asclepias 

varicgala 

Aster 

acuminatus 

Caulophyllum 

thalictroidcs 

Cocculus 

carolinus 

Euon)aiius 

amcricana 

Eupatorium 

urticaefolium 

Ilex 

monticola 


BY Mr. A. J. Sharp 

Tmpatiens 

pallida 

Inula 

Helcninm 
Penthorum 
sedoides 
Polygon atum 

coinmutalum 

Rhamnus 

carolinianiis 

Senecio 

Rugelia 

Solidago 

glome rata 
Zanthoxylum 

americanum 


Seeds Collected in Atkinson, North Carolina 
BY Miss Callie Harrell 
Dionaea muscipula 

Address requests for seeds to 

SEED EXCHANGE, 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 

1000 Washington Avc., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 

U. S. A. 
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Fig. I. Rose Garden, 1930. View looking south-west, showing lattice work Pavilion and three of the 32 new 
concrete posts to support festoons. The roses on the Pavilion bank are “ Max Graf.” The bed in the foreground 
contains “ Soleil d’Or ** and other Pernetiana roses. (6965-) 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 

1930 ^ 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
To THE Botanic Garden Governing Committee: 

I have the honor to present herewith the twentieth annual report 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, covering the year 1930. 

Looking Backward 

Edward Bellamy looked backward by turning his back on the 
future and looking over his shoulder. This was a literary device 
for centering attention on things that ought to occur and were 
likely to occur. That is the only excuse for looking backward. 
Ten years ago we made our first backward glance and thereby 
found that the Botanic Garden had made some progress; but the 
new shibboleth, relativity, showed us that the place where we stood 
was much further from the goal than from the starting ix)int. 
►Such an experience is always a great stimulus while hope re- 
mains, and now, at the end of the second decade of the Botanic 
Garden, it may not be uninteresting, nor unprofitable to look back- 
ward once more, not to find justification for drawing the famous 
conclusion of Jack Horner, but to get a full measure of the in- 
centive that comes from realizing how far we still are from the 
ideal of accomplishment. Perhaps it will be best to note first 
certain items of material well-being that may be stated statistically. 
Not that these things have been ends in themselves, or ever should 
be. They are only^ indexes of progress and means to an end — the 
fulfillment of the objects for which the Garden was established, 
namely, the advancement of botanical science and education. 
Without progress in material well-being, we should be seriously 

1 Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 1931. 
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handicapped in the really important essentials. The following 
items, therefore (Table I), are to be regarded merely as quantita- 
tive expressions of the fact that the Brooklyn Botanic Garden has 
made some progress during its first twenty years. 

TABLE I 

Numerical Comparisons Showing the Growth of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden During Its First Twenty Years 


The first entry is in the column indicating the year when the activity began 



1910 

I911 

lO-zo 

1930 

I. General attendance 


10,000 

312,000 

1,006,027 

2. Attendance at lectures and Garden 
classes 

200 


53.200 

90.618 

3. Attendance of school classes (Began 

1913) 


(544) 

23,000 

44.770 

4. Percentage of all schools servetl . . , . 

1 /o 

5 % 

82% 

94 % 

5. Penny packets of seeds distributed 
(Began 1914^ 


(25,000) 

128,500 

740, 79 1 

6. Library; Numl)er ot books and pam- 
phlets 

0 

728 

11.778 

27,803 

7. Herbarium: Approximate number of 
specimens 


1.739 

157,000 

228,149 

8. Number on monthly payroll 

I 

5 

41 

56 

10. Number of members 

0 

0 

. 572 

Ills 

II. Tax Budget appropriation (Cents 
omitted) 

I4.744 

$ 14,550 

$68,478 

$101,006 

12. Private Funds Budget (Cents omitted) 

I.3I4 

5.b26 

34.163 

127,860 

13. Tax Budget; Percentage of total 
budget 

1 

78% 

72% 

67% 

44% 

14. Private Funds: Percentage of total 
budget 

1 

22% 

28% 

33 % 

56% 

15. Amount of Endowment 

$50,000 


I9S.525 

$990,897 


What We Inherited from the City 

The original 40 acres of the garden had been partly developed 
as Institute Park during the administration of Seth Low, mayor 
of Greater New York, and under the efficient administration of 
Hon. Richard Young, commissioner of parks for the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens. Fortunately Commissioner Young 
had carried out here the inspired conception of Olmstead and 
Vaux, and had constructed along the east (Washington Avenue) 
and west (Flatbush Avenue) sides of the grounds substantial 
border mounds, well top-soiled and planted with a miscellaneous 
collection of trees and shrubs. 
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This idea was conceived by Messrs. Olmstead and Vaux in 
connection with the development of Central Park, New York, 
completed in 1858, and was repeated about nine years later as a 
feature of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, which was also designed 
by them. These border mounds, inside the fence, serve the pur- 
pose, often accomplished in European gardens by a high brick 



Fig. 2. Presentation of the Richard Young Gate, May 13, 1930. View 
from Flatbush Avenue. From left to right: Mr William T. Zartman, Miss 
Hilda Loines, Hon. Richard Young, Pres. Edward C. Blum, Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, Mrs. Louise Warner. (Photo by Martin J. Kunkel. Courtesy, 
Eagle Photo.) 
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wall, of screening out the commotion and dust and, to a certain 
degree the distracting noise of the street. This is in recognition 
of the fact that a public garden (or park) is not a thing to be 
looked at from the street, but a place to go into, to escape from 
the streets and other aspects of the city — an attempt to preserve 
a bit of the country in urban surroundings. 

Commissioner Young had also carried out the grading in such 
a way as to provide a diversified topography, with several attrac- 
tive little hills, and a picturesque lake. Convenient gravel walks 
had also been made. Such was our inheritance. 

Progress of Development 

But a botanic garden is more than a park, however much it may 
serve park purposes. In cooperation with Olmstead Brothers, 
landscape architects, comprehensive plans were made for the lay- 
out of the entire area as a botanic garden with specialized planta- 
tions, and special features such, for example, as the Brook, essen- 
tial to provide diversified conditions for different kinds of plant 
life. 

The First Governing Committee 

The first chairman of the Botanic Garden Governing Committee 
of our Trustees, Mr. Alfred T. White, was not only a man of 
great public spirit; he was also a trained engineer and an en- 
thusiastic amateur field botanist, and his counsel and constructive 
suggestions, and very intelligent sympathy were of inestimable 
value during these early years; and these facts, combined with Mr. 
White’s moral and financial support during the early years (until 
his death in 1921), insured more rapid and substantial progress 
than could have been possible without him. Mr. White also 
gathered about him from the membership of the Board of Tnis- 
tees, a Governing Committee whose understanding interest made 
it a pleasure to meet and surmount difficulties that might other- 
wise have been only discouraging impediments. Among these men 
were President A. Augustus Healy, whose death in 1921 was a 
great loss. It should also be noted here that of the original Gov- 
erning Committee, Mr. Gates D. Fahnestock and Mr. William A. 
Putnam are still members. The other two members of the origi- 
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nal committee were Mr. George D. Hearn, deceased, and Mr. 
George D. Pratt, who no longer resides in Brooklyn. 

The Importance of Blue Prints 

After the initial grading, topsoiling, and construction of paths 
were completed, Mr. Harold A. Caparn was appointed consulting 
landscape architect, for a botanic garden must not only be botanic, 
it must be a garden, which should mean, of course, a place of 
beauty. “ All science is crowned in art. For science, as for all 
the rest of man’s experience, artistic expression is a crown of 
life, and nothing is right until it is beautiful/' ^ 

A botanic garden needs the cooperation of the botanist and the 
landscape architect, for it should be not only a place where diHer- 
ent kinds of plants are exhibited, but where they are exhil)ited 
effectively, and not only for their own sake (botanically), but 
as materials for decorative planting and landscaping, i.c., horti- 
culturally. 

The North and South Additions 

After the first planting plans were made and in part realized, 
the city added to our original 40 acres two tracts since known as 
the North Addition and the South Addition. Tliese increased 
the acreage to approximately fifty, and the plans were revised to 
provide additional features, and additional area for each feature 
and each group of plants. 

It is not necessary here to relate in detail the steps in the 
gradual development of the plantations. The work is still under 
way. Let us hope that it always will be ! ‘‘ A finished museum,” 

said a great museum administrator, ‘‘ is a dead museum, and a 
dead museum is a useless museum.” So it is with a botanic 
garden — with a university, with science and art and education. 

Research and Education 

The inauguration and development of a program of botanical 
research and public education has gr»ne forward pari passu with 
the development of the grounds, as our nineteen preceding annual 

1 Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper's Magazine, January, 1931. The italics 
are the quoter’s. 
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reports have recorded in detail. The fact is mentioned here 
merely to round out the picture in looking backward. 

Ideals for the Future 

But looking backward shows us now, as it did ten years ago, 
that we are further from our goal than we are from our starting 
point. 

A Perfectly Maintained Garden 

The owners of private places realize how essential it is to have 
constant contact with nature and with beauty. Except beautiful 
natural scenery, nothing meets this fundamental human need more 
completely than a beautiful garden. 

For the majority of people in a great city like New York a 
l)rivate garden is quite impossible, and yet it is to their advantage, 
and so to the advantage of society as a whole, that this inborn 
love of plant life and beauty shall be satisfied. 

Municipal parks meet the need of open spaces for light, air, and 
recreation, but lack the features necessary to stimulate and foster 
an interest in gardening and in wild and cultivated plants. For 
this a botanic garden is necessary. 

Everyone familiar with the administration of public parks, and 
with their state of up-keep in most of our cities, realizes how far 
they fall below the standard and accomplishment of private places 
— below the standards of the park authorities, even, for it is 
probable that no park commissioner ever had appropriations suf- 
ficient for his own program and ideals. 

While giving full measure of credit for the broad programs of 
park development and the generous appropriations for such pur- 
poses in this city and elsewhere, it will doubtless be generally 
recognized that public officials and the general public in the average 
American city need to be aroused to a fuller appreciation of the 
importance of parks and public gardens, and to higher ideals of 
maintenance, beauty, and educational ends. 

A Wonderful Opportunity 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden affords an opportunity for private 
munificence to provide a public garden as beautiful as our most 
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beautiful private places, not only for the enjoyment of the masses, 
but as an object lesson of what is really possible in the way of a 
public garden perfectly maintained. 

A public that has an opportunity to become familiar with a per- 
fectly maintained botanic garden will have higher standards for 
public parks and gardens, and will demand of public officials 
greater efficiency and the approximation to higher ideals in public 
park and garden management. 

In no American city is there a public park or garden that is in 
the same class as many private gardens in their suburbs, from the 
standpoint of design and maintenance. What a wonderful thing 
it would be if such a public garden could be provided for Greater 
New York. 

These, then, are the ideals for the future of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden: 

1. A beautiful public garden, perfectly maintained. 

2. Increase of our knowledge of plant life and gardening, 

3. Public education for adults and children on every aspect of plant 

life and ornamental horticulture. 

For the realization of this aim the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is 
ideally located. It is near the geographic center of the greater 
city’s largest borough, and is surrounded on all sides by a larger 
population — within a half hour’s ride or less — than any other bo- 
tanic garden in the world. 

In addition to the large general population surrounding it, the 
Botanic Garden is accessible, by a ride of less than one hour, to the 
student bodies of seven universities and colleges having a com- 
bined attendance of approximately 100,000 stu^nts, coming from 
nearly every state in the Union and from nearly every civilized 
country. 

An Urgent Need 

Although the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is now twenty years 
old, its small area of only 50 acres is not yet fully developed. 
Several acres are still under the plow. 

Compared to the standards of private places the entire area of 
the Botanic Garden is underdeveloped and inadequately main- 
tained. 
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This condition is due solely to lack of sufficient funds. 

Our ideal is to create here the most beautiful spot in Greater 
New York — a garden of rare beauty and design, perfectly main- 
tained, and with its value enhanced many fold by the educational 
and scientific work carried on. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the civic and educational im- 
portance of the realization of this ideal — what it would mean as 
a standard of excellence for public parks and gardens, as, a 
stimulus to private gardening and interest in horticulture, as a 
contribution to public education and the advancement of a knowl- 
edge and love of plant life. 

Said George Brown Good, in the Smithsonian Report for 1897, 
“ The National Museum has 300,000 visitors a year, each of whom 
carries azmy a certain number of nezv thoughts.'' What thoughts 
and ideas would one carry away from visiting a ])erfectly main- 
tained public garden? No portion of the American public has 
ever yet had such an opportunity, for no American public garden 
has ever had sufficient funds to make perfect maintenance possible. 

Who Should Be Interested? 

With the constantly increasing number of persons interested in 
horticulture and all aspects of plant life throughout the country, 
and especially in the vicinity of this city, is it not reasonable to 
expect a sympathetic appreciation of the importance of the ideal 
here set forth, and generous .support for its realization? As this 
interest spreads and deepens there is bound to be increasing sup- 
port of botanic gardens. 

What Makes a City Great? 

During the year the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce issued a 
folder calling attention to the industrial and commercial rank i^f 
Brooklyn. The increase in population during the past ten years 
was in excess of 6cx),ooo. This is at the average rate of 160 per- 
sons or nearly 40 families of four persons each per day for a 
decade, making Brooklyn the third largest municipal city in the 
western hemisphere, exceeded by only Greater New York (of 
which Brooklyn is a part) and Chicago. As a shipping center 
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Brooklyn ranks second in America; as a manufacturing center 
fifth. The manufactured products of Brooklyn now amount, in 
round numbers, to $1,400,000,000 a year. The wholesale prod- 
ucts amount to $3,000,000,000 annually. 

The figures of the 1930 U. S. census show that the population of 
Brooklyn (2,596,154) has increased over 28 per cent, since 1920. 
The attendance at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden for the same 
period increased from 312,000 to 1,006,000 or 222 per cent. The 
Tax Budget appropriation of the City of New York for the main- 
tenance of the Garden increased $32,528 (from $68,478 to $101,- 
006), or 48 per cent., and the Private Funds Budget $62,266 (from 
$34,163 to $96,429), or 182 per cent. 

The circular above quoted also records the activity of the 
Chamber in connection with the recent establishment of Long 
Island University (1926), Brooklyn College (1929), and the new 
Technical High School building soon to be constructed at a cost 
of api^roxiniately $7,000,000, to provide vocational training. 
Everyone interested in Brooklyn may well be proud* of this 
splendid accomplishment and growth. 

But what is it that makes a city truly and permanently great? 
There were much larger mediaeval cities than Pisa, Florence, and 
Padua. Whoever thinks now of the size of Athens during the 
period of classic Greece, or of the commerce of Alexandria? To 
mention these cities is to suggest the names of Galileo, Giotto, 
Vesalius, and Dante : Pericles and Aristotle ; a great university 
(Padua), surpassing architecture (Athens and Pisa), literature 
that lives for more than 2000 years (Athens) ; a great library 
(Alexandria) ; parks or groves where people went, not to eat 
lunches, play games, and litter up the place, but to walk and talk 
with philosophers. We forget that Florence and Padua are and 
have been important centers of manufacturing and commerce, that 
Alexandria was a great shipping center. To mention Milan is to 
think Cathedral and “ Leonardo da Vinci,’’ forgetting and not 
much caring, that there is the financial center of Italy and a great 
manufacturing center. 

It is by no means intended here to endeavor to belittle the im- 
portance of trade and commerce, but it is the intention to em- 
phasize the mistake of any city stressing and supporting these 
things to the exclusion of things of the spirit. 
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When a city endeavors to bring to itself a larger factory, no 
inducements can outweigh the educational and cultural advantages 
which the place offers as a residence for the families of the pro- 
prietor and his employees. What boots it that one can make 
large dividends or high wages if the community does not afford 
a healthy environment and enriching cultural opportunities for 
owners and employees and their families. 

These paragraphs, which may seem far a field in the report of 
a botanic garden, are preparatory to the statement that an educa- 
tional institution like the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, having more 
than 1,000,000 visitors yearly in a city of two and one half million 
population, and which renders to the community such diversified 
and extensive services as have been recorded in these annual re- 
ports for the past twenty years, should receive support in propor- 
tion to the value of its services and the resources of the community. 
One might, for example, expect that more than 627 persons could 
be found to enroll as annual members as the result of daily can- 
vassing for several years by all the methods that have been found 
effective elsewhere. Such expectations might l^e increased by 
knowledge of the fact that cities less than half the size of Brooklyn 
far exceed Brooklyn in such matters. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the cultural imixDverishmeiit 
of Brooklyn if it were to be deprived of such institutions as the 
Botanic Garden, the Brooklyn Museum, and the Children's 
Museum, all open free to the public, and not only carrying on 
their own educational programs, for children and adults, but 
supplementing and enriching the work of practically every other 
educational institution in the city. 

Brooklyn has been placed under an everlasting debt of gratitude 
to the small handful of citizens whose contributions of services, 
moral support, and funds, in supplement to the annual tax budget 
appropriations, have made the Brooklyn Botanic Garden possibl<\ 
Without this private initiative and support much of the beauty 
of our grounds, and much — very much — of our scientific and 
educational work, including a large part of our service to the 
public schools, would have been quite impossible. 

At the close of these first twenty years the director wishes to 
express again his appreciation and deep sense of personal obliga- 
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tion to those who have given such generous measure of support, 
be it large or small. 

Need of Additional Endowment 

A detailed statement of our endowment needs has been given in 
previous annual reports. It should be kept in mind that funds 
are needed not only for the development and maintenance of the 
grounds, but to finance the scientific research (which is founda- 
tional to all else that we do) and the program of public education. 
For much of oitr work we arc dependent on the uncertain income 
of pledges made annually ; the work itself is permanently essential. 
Our program of development has, as yet, been only partially 
realized. 

For the enrichment of work now in progress, for its logical ex- 
pansion, to meet increasing demands for public service, and to 
provide comi)ensation comparable to what is being paid in other 
scientific and educational institutions, and to put this work on a 
permanent financial loasis the Brooklyn Botanic Garden needs 
additional annual income equivalent to the interest at 5)4 per cent, 
on One Million Dollars. 

“ Real endowments are not money, but ideas, says Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald in his recent article ^ urging the unwisdom of perpetual 
endowments for specific purposes : “ Desirable and feasible ideas 
are of much more value than money, and when their influence has 
once been established they may be expected to receive ready sup- 
port as long as they justify themselves. We may be confident 
that if a public need is clearly demonstrated, and a practicable way 
of meeting that need is shown, society will take care of it in the 
future.’' 

We believe that the history of the past twenty years has clearly 
demonstrated a real need for such services as the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden has rendered and is rendering to this community and to 
the larger world of science and education. Is it too much to hope 
that ** society ” will, as Mr. Rosenwald assures us it will, provide 
the '' practicable way ” to make possible the continuation of, and 
the enrichment and extension of our work? 

^Atlantic Monthly, December, 1930, p. 749. 
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The following items reflect, in part, the activities and progress 
of the year 1930. 

The Garden and the Public 

It is gratifying each year to witness the extent to which the 
general public visit the garden as one would visit a museum, for 
study as well as recreation and enjoyment. One can rarely walk 
through the grounds without seeing visitors reading and copying 
labels, studying plants, and learning their names. An increasing 
number of visitors come to the Information Desk in the Laboratory 
Building for printed matter, or to ask fojr information. Inquiries 
by mail and telephone have fully doubled in number during the 
past ten years. 

By means of frequent press releases sent out by our Feature 
News Service the public is kept well informed concerning the 
Garden. During 1930 about 750 clippings of news items were 
received. The series of 51 weekly articles on plant life and garden- 
ing contributed to the New York Sun during the year; as noted 
in the appended report of the curator of elementary instruction, 
have resulted in the establishment of a garden page in that paper. 

The Garden and the Schools 

As noted in the appended report of the curator of public in- 
struction, the Botanic Garden during the past year, has served, 
in one way or another, every High School in Greater New York, 
save one (the High School of Commerce, Manhattan) which has 
no department of biology. This includes 24 schools and annexes 
in Brooklyn, 14 in Manhattan, 6 in the Bronx, 10 in Queens, and 
3 in Richmond (Staten Island), a total of 57 schools. In each 
case this service has included the supply of living or preserved 
study material. 

In a similar manner we have supplied six colleges and univer- 
sities and one Junior college in Greater New York, and one in New 
Jersey ; also the eleven private and parochial schools of high school 
grade and the MaxweU Training School (and Annex) in Brooklyn, 
and the New York Training School for Teachers in Manhattan. 

In numerous ways we have also served 82 per cent, of the Pub- 
lic Schools (grades below the High School) in 1930, and 98 per 
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cent, during the past ten years; of the Junior High Schools, 8i 
per cent, in 1930 and 85 per cent, during the past ten years. 

This cooperation has been up to our capacity to respond, and 
the service could be enriched and extended if we had larger ap- 
propriations for this purpose in the Tax Budget. As it is, much 
of the cost of the service has to be met from private funds income, 
to the impoverishment of our scientific work, and the extension and 
maintenance of our collections of living plants, the herbarium, and 
the library, which are entirely financed from private funds. Fuller 
statements of the work are given in the appended reports of the 
curators of public instruction and elementary instruction, and in 
Table II. 

The City and the Garden for Twenty Years 

It may be of interest, both locally and in other cities to know just 
what advantage the city has derived, in terms of dollars and cents, 
by the co-partnership with the Botanic Garden during the past 
twenty years. 

By expending a total of approximately $376,422 in corporate 
stock, tax notes, and special revenue bonds for permanent imj^rove- 
ments the city has secured the expenditure of ai)i)roximately $176,- 
270 of private funds for the same purpose — the permanent im- 
provement of city owned property. 

Since the Garden was established in 1910 the annual ap[)ro- 
priations of the City for maintenance (not including permanent 
improvements) have totaled $1,290,026.41. By making these ap- 
propriations the City has secured twenty annual api)ropriations of 
private funds amounting to a total of $814,859.41. The total 
maintenance cost, therefore, has been $2,104,885.82. 

The total number of visitors to the Garden during its first 20 
years is approximately 9,000,000. 

The maintenance, therefore, has, for the 20 year period, cost 23 
cents per visitor or only 1.15 cents per year per visitor. Of this 
amount the City has paid in the Tax Budget appropriations for 
the 20 year period only 14 cents per visitor, or only 0.7 cent. 
In other words, the Garden has cost the City less than three quar- 
ters of a cent per year per visitor. 

The Tax Budget appropriation of $101,006.67 for maintenance 
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TABLE II 

Statistics of School Service 

Conferences with Teachers ^930 ^9^ 

No. of conferences 49 7 

No. of teachers involved 3>73i 288 

No. of pupils involved 196,590 I4»023 

Loan Lectures {Lantern Slides, etc.) 

No. of sets lent 33 27 

No. of teachers involved 332 97 

No. of pupils attending I3>756 6,000 

Material Supf>lied 

Total number of requests from schools 437 443 

Number of different schools I37 I40 

High Schools & H. S. Annexes 

Brooklyn (Total No. 33) 25 24 

Queens (Total No. 13) lO 7 

Manhattan (Total No. 28) 14 14 

Other Boroughs (Total No. 16) 9 14 

Junior High Schools (Total in Brooklyn, 17) 22 18 

Colleges and Universities (Total in Brooklyn, 7).. 9 ii 

Training Schools (Total in Brooklyn, 2) 3 4 

Elementary 

Brooklyn (Total No. 235) 29 29 

Queens (Total No. 150) i o 

Manhattan (Total No. 192) 3 2 

Other Boroughs (Total No. 137) i i 

Private and Parochial 

High 5 6 

Elementary 6 6 

Other Institutions 13 8 

No. of potted plants for nature study 4, 01 5 3,956 

No. of Petri dishes filled with agar 5,226 4,134 

Total number of teachers supplied 4,811 6,457 

Total number of pupils reached 196,177 282,299 

Living Plants Placed in School Rooms 

No. of schools 48 41 

No. plants 420 307 

No. teachers 1,406 441 

No. of pupils 51,762 21,357 

Plants Distributed (Raised in Classes) 16,165 22,596 

No. of teachers taking plants 709 >713 

No. of children taking plants 1,596 3,298 

Total number of schools represented 534 393 

Seed Packets for Children 

No. of schools 429 437 

No. of teachers 6,178 6,591 

No. of pupils 246,965 263,662 

No. of packets 740,791 792,014 

Exhibits Provided 

No. of exhibits 17 36 

Viewed by 42,600 31,744 
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for 1930 was an average of 1.7 cents for each of the 6,000,000 in- 
habitants of Greater New York. 

In addition to securing these generous contributions of private 
funds, the city has benefited by the permanent improxement of 50 
acres of park land ; by the development of a scientific and educa- 
tional institution not only serving important needs of the local 
public, but also the larger needs of science and education through- 
out the world ; by the development of a free public library on all 
aspects of plant life; and by the establishment of an institution 
which cooperates to enrich the public school system and the work 
of every higher educational institution in the entire Greater City. 
Through its Botanic Garden, Brooklyn enjoys educational and 
other civic advantages which are available to only four or five 
other cities in the United States. Several of these advantages are 
unique for Brooklyn. 

Research During 1930 

Expeditions , — In addition to investigations carried on locally in 
laboratories, herbaria, and ex^)erimental garden, during 1930, there 
have been two exi>editions for field work, namely. Dr. Reed's trip 
to Japan primarily for the study of Beardless Iris, and to the 
northwestern United States to study cereal grains with special 
reference to pathology; and Dr. Svenson’s trip to the Galapagos 
Islands, as botanist of the Astor expedition. Preliminary re- 
ports on these trips were published in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Record for November, and further rejx^rts will be found on pages 
78 and 90 infra. 

Needs . — The curatorship of plant breeding, which became vacant 
in 1927 has, for lack of funds, not been filled. In most of our 
colleges and universities, especially in the State Agricultural Col- 
leges and experiment stations, genetics work with plants is carried 
on with special reference to agricultural crop plants. It is highly 
desirable that more genetics work should be done with what is 
sometimes called floristic material, the cultivated ornamental 
plants and their wild relatives. It is particularly appropriate that 
this material should be the basis of work in an urban botanic 
garden. 

Our rose garden, with its growing collection of wild species as 
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well as horticultural varieties, not only affords a favorable op- 
portunity for such work here, but creates a need for it, and it is 
hoped that funds may soon become available for the initiation 
of work in plant breeding with special reference to the genetics 
of roses and other ornamentals. 

Research Papers Published. — ^The total number of research pa- 
pers published by the Garden in 1930 was 142, occupying 2451 
pages. These include the papers by those not members of the 
Garden staff, published in American Journal of Botany, Ecology, 
and Genetics. 

Special reports on Research during 1930 may be found on pages 
78-91. 

Library 

New Library Stacks. — As stated in the preceding annual report, 
the lowest bid for new metal library stacks was $3,426.23, received 
from the Art Metal Construction Co. The contract (Park De- 
partment No. 97422) was awarded to the lowest bidder and the 
work was completed March 25. This additional equipment not 
only met a pressing need, but has added much to the attractiveness 
of the library. 

Growth and Use. — As noted in Table I, page 42, the total 
number of volumes and pamphlets has increased from 11,778 in 
1920 to 27,776 at the close of 1930. Special attention is called to 
the important accessions, including the Pre-Linnaean works, the 
autograph letters and portraits of botanists, and association books, 
as noted by the librarian in his appended report. 

The increased use of the library from approximately 1400 in 
1920 to more than 3100 in 1930 is gratifying. It should be kept 
in mind in this connection that this is a reference library, no books 
being loaned to individuals. 


Herbarium 

New Cases. — As recorded in the previous report, the contract 
(Park Department No. 96148) for supplying the new metal her- 
barium cases was executed on November 21, 1929, with the James- 
town Metal Equipment Co. The work of installation was com- 
pleted on February 3, at a cost of $5,957. This nearly doubles 
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the capacity of the cases, and provides a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the main room. 

Component Additional assistants, supplied during 

the latter part of 1930 by the Emergency Work Bureau, have made 
it possible, under Dr. Svenson’s supervision, to mount a large 
quantity of hitherto unmounted material and incor}X)rate it into the 
active collection. Attention is called to the statement (on page 
92) of new collections added to the herbarium of flowering plants. 

The Purposes of a Herbarium 

Perhaps no portion of botanic garden equipment is more diflicult 
to explain to a layman than the herbarium. A library is under- 
stood ; at least most people think they understand the uses and 
value of a library. A collection of living plants in a garden is 
understood. A botanical museum, comprising labeled specimens 
effectively exhibited has meaning to the layman. But what is the 
use of a collection of dried plants, pasted to herbarium sheets, 
labeled, and then filed away in the eompartments of herbarium 
cases? 

Sir Joseph Hooker, the famous director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, had his troubles in trying to make government 
officials understand various needs of a botanic garden, among 
them, the needs of a herbarium. In a letter to Huxley in 1858, 
speaking of the necessity of a herbarium at Kew, he notes that, 

it is impossible to work scientifically a garden of 20,000 to 
30,000 species, and name the things sent to us to name, without a 
first rate Herbarium and Library here. The seeds sent are often 
to be known only by the accompanying dried specimens which go 
into the Herbarium, and the latter becomes in a thousand ways an 
indispensable adjunct to the Garden and reciprocally (by being the 
depository of the plants once cultivated in the Garden) an integral 
part of the establishment, and a record of its progress and efforts, 
its successes and failures as ^a horticultural establishment, all quite 
apart from its scientific uses.’' 

Later, when the Lemann herbarium of 30,000 si^ecimens was 
offered as a gift to Cambridge University, Hooker refers to his 
old teacher Henslow trying to prove to the Cambridge Dons “ that 
such collections have other and higher value than old china ” ! 
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In a letter to W. H. Harvey, in 1857, Hooker writes “ We have 
just drawn up the Garden Report and pitched in very strong about 
the uses of the Herbarium as a scientific adjunct to the Gardens/’ 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to give here a brief statement, for 
layman consumption, of what the botanist conceives the uses of a 
herbarium to be. 

Dr. David Faircliild, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in his recent book, Exploring for plants (MacMillan, 1930), writes 
as follows: 

“ To those who hurry through life the hundreds of cases in the 
Kew Herbarium contain only so much dried plant material; 
mummies having little relation to the actual plants, fragments of 
flowers and leaves, brown with age and often falling to pieces. 
Such as these do not realize, I think, that although you can de- 
scribe a plant species in words, if you are clever enough, it is 
vastly more difficult to tell from the verbal description whether 
some plant which you have in your hand is that plant Or not, than 
it is to turn to a dried specimen of it in a herbarium and compare 
its form with the one you have.” 

As Hooker stated, a well-kept botanic garden without some sort 
of herbarium is well-nigh an impossibility. Besides the constant 
utilization of our herbarium for comparison and naming of ma- 
terial which is sent us for identification, and the continuous refer- 
ence made to it in the identification and selection of material for 
our plantations and conservatories, it is also an important adjunct 
in classroom instruction, including courses given on medicinal and 
other economic plants. Numerous problems are brought to us 
during the year the only solution to which lies in the herbarium 
collections. 

The herbarium also serves as the basis of work on our local 
flora, for it includes the actual plants once growing in localities 
now completely covered by the urban expansion of New York City. 
We are specially interested in Long Island. In order to under- 
stand the place of our own flora we must have comparative material 
of the same and related species from other regions. 

In general, for researches relative to plant classification it is 
necessary to depend on herbaria. Their collections are more ex- 
tensive and diversified than the necessarily limited collections of 
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living plants. While botanic gardens can. at best, cultivate but a 
few thousand species, great herbaria contain millions of dried 
specimens. Further, many plant families are, for one reason or 
another, not suitable for cultivation and it is desirable that they 
be represented by at least a few herbarium specimens. 

In addition, we have the material (some of it tropical) which 
has been accumulated on expeditions in which members of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden have participated and which has been 
tlie basis of the published results of the explorations. A knowl- 
edge of the flora of many regions has been made possible by the 
study of herbarium specimens collected by travellers who were not 
botanists. 

Herbarium material is also indispensable to investigators who 
are doing monographic work on different plant groups or regions. 
In fact, most systematic work must be done with preserved speci- 
mens, the plants being collected in the field but studied at con- 
venience and leisure in the herbarium. The specialist may thus 
have at his disposal a rich representation of a given group or 
region, and moreover all the specimens in a herbarium are, so to 
speak, in flower at the same time and at all seasons of the 
year. Reciprocally, such work always benefits a herbarium, which 
steadily increases in value as careful arrangement and authori- 
tative determinations of its specimens are made. Mere size is 
not, of itself, an indication of the value of a collection, but rather 
the state of organization, perfection of the specimens, availability 
for reference, and the degree of reliability of carefully selected 
material for desired purposes. 

The scientific value of a herbarium is enhanced by the ‘‘ type ’’ 
specimens it contains. A ‘‘ type ” specimen may, in general, be 
defined as the specimen on which the original description of a 
species is based. Our own herbarium possesses many type speci- 
mens, especially in the group of the Fungi. 

A herbarium is also of value in numerous incidental ways such, 
for example, as the preparation of illustrations for botanical pub- 
lications, herbarium material being available in rich variety at any 
season of the year. In several instances, herbarium specimens 
have supplied very old seeds of definitely known age for experi- 
mental studies of the longevity of seeds. These studies, in turn, 
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afforded evidence disproving the widespread myth of the germina- 
tion of '' mummy wheat/* claimed to be several thousand years 
old. Herbarium specimens of Lamarck’s Evening-primrose and 
other species of the genus Oenothera became of the highest in- 
terest and importance in connection with testing the hypothesis 
of evolution by “ mutation,” as elaborated by DeVries about 25 
years ago, and still being investigated. These last two points are 
interesting illustrations of the fact that work in pure ” science, 
the collection of specimens and data, is often found to have a 
value wholly unanticipated when the work was done. 

And finally (for this is not intended to be an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject) herbaria are indispensable in connection with 
studies in preparation for journeys of botanical exploration for 
extending our knowledge of plants, giving the botanical explorer, 
in advance, a first hand acquaintance with what is already known 
of the relevant flora — ^a preparation which no amount of reading 
printed descriptions could give. 

From this statement the need of curatorial oversight and ade- 
quate assistance should be clear. The mounting of new specimens 
and assorting them into the collection, keeping the specimens free 
from insect pests, serving those who are studing the collection, 

. preparing duplicate specimens for exchange — these and other 
curatorial details demand constant and trained oversight and 
attention. 

Just as in a museum the library and the study collections are 
most useful to the educated while the public exhibits are useful 
to the educated and uneducated alike, and are a mental stimulus to 
both classes, so in a botanic garden the public exhibits appeal to the 
masses (botanists, horticulturists, and laymen), but the herbarium 
(as well as the library) serves chiefly the needs of the amateur 
plant-lover and the professional botanist. 

Plantations and Grounds 

Outdoor gardening work was resumed on March 17 with a 
force of ten gardeners, two of whom are required for the Con- 
servatories, leaving only eight to care for approximately 30 acres 
of plantations, including such highly specialized areas as the Rose 
Garden, Rock Garden, and Japanese Garden. The Native Wild 
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Fig. 5. Rhododendrons at the outlet of the Lake. June, 1930. (7035*) 
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Flower Garden and the Economic Plant (harden have remained 
temporarily abandoned for several years for lack of sufficient 
gardening force to maintain them if they were reestablished. The 
grading and development of the Horticultural Section on the North 
Addition (between the Museum and the Reservoir) which is 
planned for 1931 will necessitate additional gardeners for main- 
tenance and guard duty. 

Twelve Months of Bloom 

The Christmas Iris {Iris Vartani), a bulbous species which 
normally blooms in December in its native home in Palestine, 
was in bloom in the Rock Garden for several days beginning 
January 6. Snowdrops began blooming about February 2, and a 
number of yellow Crocuses were in flower on March 10, preceded, 
as usual, by the Winter Aconite. Thence we had a continuous 
succession of bloom throughout the entire twelve months of 1930, 
ending with Crocus sahmanni and Crocus longifolia which were 
in bloom in the Rock Garden in December. 

Rose Garden 

. The roses wintered well over the season of 1929-30. The 
garden has been greatly improved by adding lattice panels and 
pillars to the north pergola and by the concrete posts to hold 
festoon chains. A more detailed statement concerning the Rose 
Garden is given in the appended report of the horticulturist. 

Japanese Garden 

When an art museum obtains an oil painting of a landscape and 
hangs it in the proper gallery the major cost for that exhibit has 
been met for all time. The same is true of a collection of wax 
models of flowers or any other exhibit in a natural history museum. 
Not so with a garden of living plants. The cost of construction 
and first planting of a rose garden, rock garden, Japanese garden, 
is only a beginning. Considerable sums for maintenance, re- 
planting, and care of plants must be provided from some source 
every year. Our Japanese Garden was constructed with private 
funds provided by our first chairman, Mr. Alfred T. White. The 
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expense of annual maintenance has likewise been almost wholly 
met (entirely so except for the wages of a guard in attendance) 
by generous gifts of private funds. A larger gift than usual in 
1930 made it possible to give a great deal of attention to the plants, 
and this work has been carried out by Japanese gardeners under 
the supervision of Miss Mary Averill, honorary curator of Japan- 
ese gardening. The planting of additional flowering cherry trees 
in the immediate vicinity of the Japanese Garden is noted in the 
appended report of the horticulturist. 

The larger bridge in the garden, completed in 1915, has become 
unsafe after fifteen years of continuous use and must be rebuilt 
this coming year. Numerous other repairs must also be made, 
and it is a great pleasure to record here that funds have already 
been pledged to the amount of $1500 to make possible this work. 

Wild Flower Garden 

Enclosure and Gates. — Work on the erection of a fence to en- 
close the Native Wild Flower Garden, and the erection of the two 
rustic gates designed by Mr. Caparn, was begun about September 
15 and completed about September 30. The gates are of wooden 
frames and chestnut poles (DuBois French Provincial Woven 
Wood Fence material) with 30 feet of the woven wood fence on 
each side of the gates, furnished and erected by the Robert C. 
Reeves Co. The remainder of the fence is of Anchor Post gal- 
vanized wire chain link fencing. This work was also made possi- 
ble by a gift of $1610.22 by Mr. Jenkins. 

Planting Plans. — This area was, of necessity, temporarily dis- 
continued in 1924, largely for lack of funds. In the meantime a 
small grove, planted in that year, has developed sufficiently to 
provide the shade and moisture conditions of a small open woods. 

During late November and December much pruning was done, 
and work was commenced on the construction of a Sand Barren 
Pool, where we hope to be able to establish under fairly natural 
conditions such local flora plants as are found in that kind of a 
habitat. 

Conservatory Fountain 

The design for the Conservatory Plaza Fountain, by the con- 
sulting landscape architect, Mr. Harold A. Caparn, was approved 
by the Art Commission of New York City on April 9. This 
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design was published in the Botanic Garden Record for May, I93^» 
and the finished fountain is illustrated in fig. i of this report. 
The fountain is of Indiana limestone. 

The four bronze heads at the outlets of the bowl were designed 
by Miss Isabel M. Kimball, sculptor, of Brooklyn, the design being 
based on the head of a Catfish or Bullhead, whose body is imagined 
to extend back into the water of the bowl. The heads were cast 
and placed by The Gorham Company (Bronze Division), of New 
York. 

The contractor for labor and materials for the limestone bowl, 
pedestal, and base and for the stone and cement work for the lower 
basin was Win. F. Evans & Son Building Co., Brooklyn. The 
work was completed on August 26. 

Laboratory and Conservatory Plazas 

Work on the first contract (Park Department No. 98166) for 
the improvement of the Laboratory and Conservatory Plazas was 
begun on March 22 by the lowest bidder, the F. A. Ryan Construc- 
tion Corporation (F. A. Ryan, Jr., President). The contract 
price was $14,900, and the contract time was 90 working days. 
With extras allowed the total cost of the work was $15,049, leaving 
.an unincumliered balance of $5951. The official date for begin- 
ning the work was May 26, and the work was officially completed 
October 7. 

Second Contract . — Plans for further improvements of the 
plazas, the cost not to exceed the unincumbered balance, were 
filed by Mr. Caparn with the Department of Parks, Brooklyn, in 
the latter part of June. 

North Addition 

Plans for the improvement of the land between Brooklyn 
Museum property and Mt. Prospect Reservoir, known as the 
North Addition, are progressing. There have been unavoidable 
delays. It is expected that the contract can be advertised for 
public letting in the spring of 1931. The appropriation for this 
work is $24,100 made by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. 
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Guards at the Gates 

A news item in the New York Times states that park vandalism, 
in Central Park alone, has cost the city $200,000 in three years. 
The vandalism included injuries to benches and sprinkling system, 
the uprooting of entire trees, shrubs, and hedges, and other damage. 
Among the items listed are: 15 large trees above four feet caliper 
badly mutilated ; 204 shrubs stolen ; 4729 shrubs destroyed ; large 
areas of ground-cover plants destroyed by tramping. The land- 
scape architect and chief engineer of the Park Department are 
quoted as estimating that about 40 per cent, of the rehabilitation 
work accomplished during the past three years at a cost of $500,- 
000 has been undone by vandals. As a result the Fifth Avenue 
Association has asked the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
for an appropriation for special park police to supplement the 
regular police. 

We have had occasion in several preceding annual reports to 
note distressing acts of vandalism in the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, and reference is made to the trouble in Central Park as illus- 
trating the fact that this Botanic Garden is not unique, in this 
respect. The situation has steadily improved here, and it is in- 
stnictive to note that it is the very remedy recommended by the 
Fifth Avenue Association for Central Park that has proved effec- 
tive here. In particular the plan, adopted for the first time in 
1930, of having a guard at every entrance to the Garden has prob- 
ably accomplished more than any other one thing by refusing ad- 
mission to vagrants, gangs of adolescents, children unaccom- 
panied by parent or other adult responsible for their conduct, and 
other pensons obviously undesirable, ddiis plan was begun on 
Saturday, April 12, and continued until October, with the e.xception 
of one week following Easter Sunday. 

The plan was made possible by a supplementary appropriation 
of $2000 made by the city on March 28 for per diem labor. But 
this is not, of itself, sufficient. Respectable looking parents have 
been known, in this Garden, to deliberately set young children over 
a low wire fence into a plantation of l^affodils, and watch them 
pick generous handfuls of the flow^M's. Such instances emphasize 
the need of ample provision for guards in addition to those at the 
gates. There is slight satisfaction and no real restitution in having 
a vandal arrested and fined Five Dollars for destroying a rare 
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shrub of several years development or one that was perhaps ob- 
tained on some exploring expedition, and that can be replaced 
only in the distant future, if at all, because it is not on the market 
nor found in duplicate in other gardens. What false economy to 
expend money for the development of a beautiful garden and then 
not spend as much as may be necessary to prevent vandals doing 
more dollars worth of damage than it would cost to have the 
Garden properly policed. 

It is important also to have guards at the gates to sell guide 
books, maps, and post-cards, and to give entering visitors informa- 
tion as to the location of various exhibits, et cetera. 

Miscellaneous 

Foot Bridge , — A foot bridge over the Brook, at the outlet of the 
Lake, was one of the needed features illustrated in the Garden 
Record for May, 1930. Work on the construction of the bridge 
was begun by John Thatcher & Son, contractors, on June 3 and 
completed on June 30. This bridge, designed by Mr. Caparn, was 
made possible by a gift of $1500 for this purpose by Mr. Alfred 
W. Jenkins, of the Botanic Garden Governing Committee. 

Sidczmlk Paving . — On February 28, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, at the request of the Park Commissioner, James 
J. Browne, approved the contract, plans, and specifications for the 
construction and new alignment of new cement walks, replacing 
an old flagstone paving and an unpaved stretch extending from 
the Richard Young Gate, near Empire Boulevard, north to the 
service gate on Flatbush Avenue, at an estimated cost of $2,010. 
Work began on this contract on May 5 and was concluded in 
about three weeks. The improvement had been greatly needed for 
a numl^er of years. The cooperation of Park Commissioner 
Browne is specially appreciated, the expense being met from Park 
Department funds. 

Passing of the Water Toiver . — Ever since the Botanic Garden 
was established all views facing north have had their beauty en- 
hanced by the beautiful stone water tower that stood at the north- 
west corner of Mt. Prospect Reservoir, on Eastern Parkway. This 
tower is now no more. Constructed in 1893 at a cost of $95,000, 
it was demolished in January, 1930 to save an expenditure of ap- 
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proximately $r 00,000, the estimated cost of strengthening its 
foundations in connection with the building of the second section 
of the Brooklyn Public Library located just west of the site of the 
tower. The necessity for its removal, regretted by the entire city, 
was predicted when the present site of the new library building 
was selected. 

Hardiness of Nelumho. — Although certain species of palms and 
of broad leaved evergreens (e.g., Pruniis laurocerasus) are hardy 
at Kew, and not at Brooklyn, the Director of Kew, Dr. Hill, when 
visiting the Brooklyn Garden in 1926, was impressed with the 
vigorous growth in our Lake of the East Indian Lotus {Nelumho 
nucifera), which had not proved hardy at Kew. At Dr. Hill’s 
suggestion sections of rootstocks were sent to Kew for propaga- 
tion. In a letter received here in February Dr. Hill wrote that, 
although the winters at Kew are milder than those at Brooklyn, 
the Nelumho propagated from our plants had failed to prove 
hardy. The explanation for this is not certain, but it may possibly 
be that the explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
summers at Kew are not hot and dry enough to ripen the Nelumho 
tissues properly for withstanding the winter weather. 

Conservatories 

Attendance at the conservatories increased from 32,880 in 1929 
to 40,093 in 1930. Several houses have been rearranged and new 
features added, such as aquatic plants in aquaria, plants useful as 
houseplants in steam-heated city apartments, etc. A fuller ac- 
count is given in the appended report of the curator of plants. 

Exhibits 

During the year 17 exhibits were installed outside of the Garden, 
with a total attendance of 42,600. Among these exhibits may be 
mentioned the one beginning April 5, in the department store of 
Abraham and Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, in connection with a series 
of talks on gardening as noted in the appended report of the 
curator of elementary instruction. 

From April 18 to 27, there was a double-window display of 
material relating to the Botanic Garden in the show windows of 
the Abraham and Straus store. This fine courtesy was arranged 
through the good offices of our president, Mr. Blum. 
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Special attention is called to the account of our exhibit in the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank from November 17 to December 6, re- 
corded in the appended report of the curator of public instruction 
under whose general supervision this attractive exhibit was in- 
stalled. 

Cooperation 

In our annual report for 1925 we gave a list of 840 institutions 
with which the Brooklyn Botanic Garden had been in cooperation 
that year. Such work has now become a daily occurrence, and there 
would be little point in trying to give a complete list of instances. 
It is gratifying, however, that we can now repay, in some measure, 
the very heavy indebtedness incurred in the earlier years of our 
own development; a few instances may be worth recording as 
indicating the diversity of this work and its geographic range. 

In February our plan of organization, method of financing, and 
plan of plantations were sent to a university in a western state 
which is considering the possibility of establishing a botanic garden 
in connection with its academic and professional scliools. 

In the same month several colored lantern slides of views in this 
Garden were sent to the chairman of the Arboretum Committee of 
the State Federation of Garden Clubs of one of the Southern 
States. In acknowledging the receipt of the slides the chairman 
wrote : In all my collection of views, taken in the various arboreta 
and botanic gardens both of this country and abroad, I find none 
that exceed these in attractiveness and interest.” 

The March, 1930, issue of the Bulletin of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture was a reprint (by permission) of Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden Leaflets, Series XV, No. 8--10, entitled, “ Our 
common garden vegetables,” by Dr. O. E. White, former curator 
of plant breeding. 

In March The Regional Plan of New York and Environs was 
supplied with a photograph illustrating our public education work. 
This was for publication in the final volume of the Regional Plan 
series, Plan Volume II, The Building of the City. 

In April an Agreement was entered into with the American 
Fern Society providing for the deposit and administration here of 
the Society’s library, in consideration of certain mutual advantages 
to be derived by this plan. Dr. Benedict, resident investigator at 
the Garden, is editor of the American Fern Journal, the official 
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org^an of the Society. The text of the Ag^rcenicnt is published as 
A])]:)endix S of this Report ( ]>. 104). 

In A])ril, also, livings plant material was supplied to a museum 
in another city for use as a model in making a museum grou]). 

In June, after considerable correspondence and searching of 
records, we were able to supply a large corporation with informa- 
tion concerning the naming of a red geranium. 'Phrough Mr. John 
Young, Secretary of the Society of American Florists, we learned 
that the variety was named after Col. S. A. Nutt by Mr. John 
'J'horpe (now deceased), of Pearl River, New \"()rk. 

In Se])teml)er, ])lans and enlarged ])hotogra])hs of our Rose 
(kirden were sent by request for exhibit at the First National 
Atlantic City Flower and (harden Pageant. At this time (Sep- 
tember 1 1 ) the American Rose Society held a meeting at which 
Municipal Rose Cardens were made a special feature. 

In November, living ])lants and cuttings representing 24 differ- 
ent kinds were sent to a New hhigland college for use in stocking 
their new greenhouse. 

In December, for a similar ])ur])ose, we sent 50 ])lants and cut- 
tings, in 40 varieties, to the State ilos])ital, Ih-ooklyn. 

Gifts 

Cilfts received during the year are recorded on i)ages 82, ()3, 
and 141. 'I'hey have all been acknowledged with the thanks of the 
(Governing Committee and director. S]jecial note should Ije made 
here of a few of outstanding importance. 

March 0. 'Phe Conservatory Fountain, by Mr. Alfred \\\ 
Jenkins, as already noted on jxige (>5. d'otal cost, $ 57 .S 7 -^ 4 * 

hYhruary 21. A check for $1000 from the National Research 
C'ouncil, W ashington, toward the expenses of Dr. Reed’s trip to 
Jai)an to study Iris. 

May 14. A new foot-bridge over the Rrook, costing $1521.93, 
from Mr. Jenkins. 

May 14. Fence and two entrance gales for the Native Wild 
F'lower Garden. Total cost, $i6jo.22. Also from Mr. Jenkins. 

November 12. A check for $250 from the American Tris So- 
ciety toward the exj^enses of Dr. Reed’s trip to Jai)an to study 
Iris. 

Contributions of $2500 each from three anonymous friends of 
6 
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the Botanic Garden, now for the fifth year in succession, for the 
support of the department of Plant Pathology. 

Membership 

There was a decrease in the number of annual members from 
648 to 627, as given on page 182 of this report. It may be 
noted here that membership in such an institution as the Botanic 
Garden is not a wholly selfish matter for, in addition to securing 
certain advantages for the member, it also affords an opportunity 
of contributing to a work of great value to the entire city, involv- 
ing the employment of personnel, and which depends in large 
measure on private funds income for its support. 

Plant Distribution 

At the annual distribution of surplus plants to members over 
5300 plants were distributed to 305 members. These included 
Asters, Sedum, Boltonia, and Pansies on April ii; and Chrysan- 
themums on May 29. 

Sixteenth Annual Spring Inspection 

The Sixteenth Annual Spring Inspection for members and 
friends was held as usual on the second Tuesday of May, which 
fell on May 13. Following the inspection of the plantations tea 
was served in the Laboratory Building by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to whom the Garden is again greatly indebted for the success of 
this always delightful occasion. 

The exhibits on view during the serving of tea included a num- 
ber of very beautiful paintings of wild flowers in their natural 
surroundings of fields, woods, and thickets ; a number of decorative 
panels of cultivated flowers; and two screens with floral designs. 
These were by Miss Beatrice Kendall, of Manhattan, who has 
made a specialty of the use of flowers, shrubs, and vines in the 
painted decoration of rooms, employing, wherever possible, the 
surrounding gardens or landscape as her material, in order to 
achieve a unity between the house and its setting. 

The new Library and Herbarium Equipment was also inspected, 
and several designs of Architect and Landscape Architect for ad- 
ditional outdoor features greatly needed and suitable for private 
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gifts. The weather was very favorable, and there was a large 
attendance. 

Appointments 

Staff and Other Employees 

Dr. Henry Knute Svenson, Ph.D., assistant curator of plants, 
beginning January 2. 

Margaret M. Dorward, A.B., instructor, March 17--Jiily 15; 
acting assistant curator of elementary instructicjn, beginning July 
16. 

J lelen D. Jenkins, A.B., instructor, beginning April i. 

Pauline S. Lehman, B.A., stenographer, beginning May i. 

Elizabeth Marcy, A.B., curatorial assistant, beginning December 

15- 

Frances M. Miner, A.B., instructor, beginning September r. 

Resignations 

Board of Trustees 

Mr. W'illiam A, Putnam. Resignation acce])ted December ir, 
i(;30, to take effect May 14, 1931. 

Staff and Other Employees 

Kathryn Clark Bartlett, A. Ik, instructor, vSeptember 15, 1926- 
December 31, 1929; acting assistant curator of elementary instruc- 
tion since January t, 1930, resigned March 3[. 

Elsie Twemlow Hammond, M.A., assistant curator of elemen- 
tary instruction since September i, 3921, resigned March 31. 

Lucile Sargent MacColl, A.B., instructor February i, 1929- 
March 31, 1930; assistant curator of elementary instruction since 
April T, 1930, resigned June 30. 

Elizabeth Marcy, A.B., instructor since Se])teniber i, 1928, re- 
signed August 31. 

Zelda J. Sargent, instructor since October i, 1927, resigned 
April 30. 

Ruth M. Tate, stenographer since October t, 1928, resigned 
April 30. 

Emergency Employees 

In connection with the unemployment situation the Garden has 
cooperated during the year with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
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and the Emergency Employment Committee, Mr. Seward Prosser, 
Chairman. Beginning on March 27 and continuing until Decem- 
ber 10, the Bureau of Charities sent us ])cr diem men for outside 
work, the number varying from one to six. From December 8 
until the close of the year the Emergency Work Bureau of the 
Prosser Committee sent us outside men, the numl^er varying from 
one to seven. These men worked only three days a week. We 
also had from the same source two men and five women for inside 
positions, in the herl)arium, lil^rary, seed room, and stock room, 
and for general stenographic work. These people worked six 
days a week, and most of them were to continue over into 1031. 

Organi2ation Dinner 

On Thursday evening. May 22, an organization dinner was held 
in the rotunda of the Lal)oratory lUiilding. This dinner was the 
third of its kind, and marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
Botanic Garden, the actual work of which l)egan with the ap])oint- 
ment of the first and ])resent director, effective July i, igio. 
Jwery monthly employee was ])rescnl excei)t three who were out of 
the country or out of town. Also, as guests. President and Mrs. 
Blum, the Chairman of the (joverning Committee, Miss Loines ; 
the Chairman of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Butler; the Presi- 
dent of the Garden Teachers Association of the Botanic Garden, 
Miss Adelaide B. Harrison; the President of the Boys and Girls 
Club, Oswald Elbert, and wives of staff members — sixty-three per- 
sons in all. A beautifully engrossed scroll, framed, and bearing 
the signatures of 53 members of staff and other employees of the 
Garden, was i)resented to the Director in recognition of the com- 
pletion of his twenty years of service. No man ever had from his 
associates a more beautiful tribute, nor one more deeply valued and 
appreciated. The speakers included Miss Shaw, curator of ele- 
mentary instruction, who acted as master of ceremonies. President 
Blum, Miss Loines, Mrs. Butler, Mr. Elbert, and Mr. Free who, 
presented the scroll on behalf of the staff and other employees. 
A response was made by the Director. 

This account should not be closed without recording the fact 
that, at its meeting on June 23, 1930, held at the Botanic Garden, 
the Governing Committee presented to the Director a beautiful 
tray with tea and coffee set of Tiffany silver, with a most gracious 
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expression of presentation engraved on the tray. Modesty dictates 
that no mention he made here of these two tributes. It is believed, 
however, that this statement is essential, not only for a complete 
history of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, but as a ]niblic and last- 
ing record of appreciation. 


Financial 

There is probably no more irrational standard of educational 
values than the financial. The value of education to an individual, 
the value of public education to society as a whole, to a stale or a 
munici])ality, can never be adecjuately stated in terms of dollars and 
cents. However, if we recall that every individual must pay for 
educational jirivileges not afforded at public expense, and that 
charges (at least nominal in amount) for admission to museums, 
botanic gardens, and zoological ])arks are common in other coun- 
tries than this, it may not be amiss to ])oint out what the minimum 
monetary value is of the educational advantages afforded the gen- 
eral jniblic by the Brooklyn Botanic Ciarden. 

Out of over 1,000,000 visitors we are, perhaps, justified in con- 
sidering that, while many come merely to enjoy the Garden as 
they would a park or, in some ca.ses, merely to pass through it, at 
least half the visitors came for the ])urpose of taking advantage 
of the o])])ortunities for which the Garden was established, namely, 
to study and enjoy plant life. 

On this basis, then, we may consider that in 1930 not less than 
5cx),ooo persons came to the Botanic Garden for certain educational 
purposes for which, had this been a private (harden, they would 
each have jiaid not less than 50 cents admission, or a total of 
$250,000. 

The price of admission to several privately conducted gardens in 
America is $2.00. The price of each admission to ])rivate gardens 
in Penn.sylvania on “ Garden Days under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania School of IJorticuIture for Women (Ambler, Pa.) 
is $1.00. The admission to gardens in Westchester C'ounty for 
the benefit of the Westchester County Children’s Association, in 
1929, was 50 cents. The charge foi admission to New York City 
museums having F^ay Days is 25 cents. 

If we grant further that, with a charge of 50 cents for ad- 
mission, the attendance would have been reduced one half, the 
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Fig. 6. Potted Iris Plants (Hanashobu) of Mr. T, Minoda (standing at the right). From photographic 
negative taken in Kumomoto, Japan, expressly for Dr. George M. Reed, June, 1930. Courtesy of the Mangetsu- 
Kai (the Iris Society of Kumomoto). 
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total receipts would have been $125,000. Or, again, if we con- 
sider that it is worth at least 25 cents a visitor to the individual, 
the total of value received, on the basis of 500,000 visitors, is 
$125,000. 

But the appropriation in the city Tax Budget for maintenance of 
the Garden in 1930 was $98,930, in return for which the Garden 
rendered services having a monetary value of $i 25, ooo-$2 50,000. 
The advantages of the Garden to the general public were enriched 
by contributions of over $100,000 of private funds. As noted 
previously, this monetary measure takes no account of the in- 
tangible but important educational, cultural, aesthetic, and spiritual 
advantages derived from the Garden, and which are really its only 
justification for existence. 

The Financial Statement for the year 1930 may be found on 
pages 13 r- 1 40. 

European Trip 

During the summer the director spent seven weeks in Europe, 
sailing from New York on July i r and returning Se])tember 16. 
This trip was for the purpose of visiting botanic gardens in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and England, and attending the Ninth Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress in London, August 7-15, and the 
Fifth International Botanical Congress in Cambridge, August t 6- 
23. A full account of this trip may be found in the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden Rkcoku for January, 1931. 

Appended Reports 

Reports on research, the administrative reports of heads of de- 
partments, and Appendices 1-8 follow as an integral i)art of this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. Stuart Gager, 

Director, 
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REPORTS ON RESEARCH FOR 1930 

Plant Pathology 

By Georgk IVI. Reed 

Studies on the Inheritance of Resistance of Oat Hybrids to Loose 
and Covered Smut 

For several years investigations have been carried on in order 
to determine the mode of inheritance of smut resistance in oat 
hybrids. A large amount of data has been ol)tained with second 
generation plants of several different crosses and, in some cases, 
the experiments have ])een continued through the third and fourth 
generations. During the past year, additional data have been 
secured with a num])er of hybrids, representing different combina- 
tions of smut resistance. 

In our last report we recorded .some data on hybrids between 
Early Gothland and Monarcli. 'Fhe former is very susceptible to 
the loose smut, but resistant to the covered, while the Alonarch 
variety shows exactly the reverse l)ehavior with reference to the 
smuts. 50 second generation idants were inoculated with the 
loose smut, and 9 (18.0 per cent.) were infected. In another 
series, 85 second generation plants were inoculated with the covered 
smut, and 9 ( 10.5 per cent.) were infected. During the past year, 
several third generation progenies were grown, some individuals of 
which were inoculated with the loose smut and other individuals 
with the covered smut. The most significant results, perhaps, are 
that certain progenies were found to be entirely resistant to both 
loose and covered smut, while other ])rogenies were more or less 
susceptible to one smut and resistant to the other. The results 
indicate that the factors determining resistance to the two smuts in 
these hybrids are independent of each other. The facts arc j^ar- 
ticularly significant in connection with the data already obtained in 
such crosses as Hull-less X Black Mesdag, in which the resistance 
to the two smuts appears to run entirely parallel. 

The fourth generation progenies of several of our earlier crosses 
were also grown, with a view to clearing up some of the problems 
involved. A large amount of data ha.s been obtained and, in the 
main, the results are in harmony with those previously secured. 

Most of the studies during the past year, however, were con- 
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cernecl with obtaining additional data on second generation ])lants 
of a large number of diflFerent hybrids involving various combina- 
tions of smut resistance. At least five ditTerent groups of hybrids 
were grown. 

1. In the first group, one variety resistant to both loose and 
covered smut was crossed with another variety which is susce])li])le 
to both smuts. Three different hybrids involving this type of 
combination were made. In every case, Markton was the resistant 
variety, being crossed with the susceptible varieties Canadian, Early 
Champion and Victor. These latter varieties usually give lOO 
per cent, infection with both loose and covered smut, while Mark- 
ton quite regularly gives negative results, although occasionally an 
infected plant may l)e observed. 

2. A second group of hybrids involves the combination in which 
one i)arent is resistant to both smuts, while the other i)arent is 
sUvScei)tible to the loose, but resistant to the covered. 1 'he s(‘Cond 
generation plants of a hybrid between Early (lothland and Mark- 
ton were studied. 

3. The third type of cross was concerned with the case where 
one parent is resistant to both smuts, while the other is susceptibU* 
to the covered, but resistant to the loose. 'I'his is the reci])rocal of 
the ])receding type of cross. Again, Markton was used as the 
resistant variety, while Monarch was the other parent. 

4. d^he fourth type of hybrids involves a parent susceptible to 
both smuts, while the other one is susce])tible to the loose smut, 
but resistant to the covered. Two hybrids of this tyi)e were stud- 
ied, one between Orientalis and Victor, and the other between 
Scottish Chief and Victor. The Victor variety is entirely suscepti- 
ble to both smuts, while Orientalis and Scottish t hief are suscepti- 
ble to loose smut, but resistant to the covered. 

5. The final group of hybrids includes crosses between one 
variety susceptible to loose smut, while the other is susceptible to 
the covered. The second generation ])rogenies of six difierent 
combinations of this type were studied. In every case. Monarch, 
a variety highly susceptible to the covered smut, and extremely 
resistant to the loose smut, was crossed with the following varieties : 
Early (lOthland, Rossman, Danish, Danish Island, Orientalis, and 
Scottish Chief. The last named varieties show extreme suscej)- 
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tibility to the loose smut, combined with high resistance to the 
covered. 

The progenies of 52 different crosses were grown. The gen- 
eral procedure in each case was to inoculate one set of second 
generation plants with the loose smut, and the other with the 
covered. A very large amount of valuable data bearing upon the 
general problem of the inheritance of the smut-resistant quality 
has been obtained. It is planned, during the coming season, to 
grow as many as possible of the third generation progenies of these 
various hybrids in order to determine quite fully the mode of in- 
heritance of the resistant quality. 

Some of our studies on the general problem of oat smut in- 
vestigations are in cooperation with Mr. T. R. Stanton, Senior 
Agronomist of the Office of Cereal Crops and Diseases at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Stanton has furnished some of the material for 
the study of the hybrids, and is also testing out, from the agronomic 
standpoint, some of the lines which are promising on account of 
their smut resistance. 

Additional Physiologic Races of Oat Smuts 

The problem of the specialization of both the loose and covered 
smut of oats has continued to receive attention. A number of 
collections of both smuts have been received from Mr. T. R. 
Stanton, and these have been used to inoculate several varieties 
of oats. A number of new races have been isolated. These are 
particularly important from the standpoint of breeding oats for 
smut resistance. 

Influence of Environal Conditions on Oat Smut Infection 

Some experiments have been carried out with reference to ex- 
ternal factors influencing oat smut infection. Usually, with a 
susceptible variety, by the proper combination of conditions, we 
are able to secure the infection of all the inoculated plants. The 
most favorable combination of factors has previously been worked 
out. During the past year, however, experiments were conducted 
to determine whether the growth of the host plant would influence 
the subsequent development of the parasite. All the plants were 
subjected to the same conditions during the seedling stage in order 
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that penetration of the i)arasite might ])e secured. Then, during 
the further growth of the plants, various modifications in the 
nutrition were made. Asa result, some of the plants were small, 
and dwarf, as compared with the vigorous tall, branching, ones in 
the experiment. All of the cultures, however, showed ])ractically 
the same i-iercentage of infected individuals. In other words, the 
most effective factors influencing the appearance of smut in the 
plant are those involved in the very early seedling stages when 
infection occurs. After the smut fungus once gains entrance into 
the plant, the subsequent rate and amount of growth of the latter 
does not appear to prevent the final develojiment of the parasite in 
the flowers. 

Sorghum Smut Investigations 

Studies were continued in connection with the covered kernel 
smut of sorghum. Many second generation progcMiies of different 
crosses of sorghum varieties were inoculated and grown to ma- 
turity. The hybrids involved various combinations of resistant 
and susce])tible varieties. 

During the past year, a pa])er on “ y\ new method of jiroducing 
and detecting sorghum hybrids was published and, in this paper, 
some of the data on the inheritance of smut resistance were 
recorded. 

The method is based on the fact that the seedlings of sorghum 
hybrids differ in color, some being green, while others are red or 
reddish jnirple. It is further observed that among the hybrids 
of green seedling and red seedling varieties, the red character is 
dominant. These two observations suggested a method of obtain- 
ing and detecting hybrids between certain varieties with compara- 
tive ease. 

The procedure was to use the green seedling variety as the 
female parent. The young flowers of such a ])lant were pollinated 
with the pollen from a red .seedling variety, the o])eration being re- 
peated at intervals as long as the flowers continued to open on the 
green seedling parent. 

It was expected that most of the flowers on the female plant 
would actually be selfed, due to ihe relative abundance of pollen 
from other flowers on the same head. It was assumed, however, 
that the foreign pollen of the red seedling variety would reach the 
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stigmas of at least a few of the flowers at the right time to bring 
about cross-])ollination. 

In order to determine whether cross-pollination had occurred, 
the seed from the female parent was collected and later germinated 
in sand under favorable conditions. If cross-pollination occurred, 
leading to the production of hybrids, it was expected that two 
types of seedlings from seed of the same head would be obtained, 
most of them being green, having developed from self -pollinated 
flowers, this being the characteristic color of the female plant. A 
few seedlings, however, due to the presence of the foreign pollen, 
would be red, and consequently hybrids. 

The method j)roved entirely successful and, with comparative 
ease, we were able to obtain a large number of hybrids between 
different varieties. The obvious limitation of the method, of 
course, is that the green seedling variety must in every case be 
used as the female i)arent. 

Beardless Iris Projeet 

The iris season of 0)30 was spent in Ja])an, an account of which 
has been published in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 19: 
257-268, November, 1930. During our stay, we were able to 
visit a great many gardens where the Japanese Iris were grown. 
Valuable information regarding the culture of the Iris, the varie- 
ties grown, and the history of the Iris, was obtained. We also 
secured numerous ])hotographs of different gardens, and made 
arrangements for the importation of special varieties. We have 
also arranged for the collection and forwarding of seed of the 
wild Iris from a number of different places in Japan. 

In our own collection, many of the varieties bloomed satisfactor- 
ily. Practically all of them, however, had been transplanted in the 
fall of 1929, and the best bloom is not likely to be obtained in the 
following year. The plants, however, came through the more or 
less adverse season of 1929 in fairly good shape. 

A few additions to the collection have been made: Two varieties 
of Japanese Iris were received from Prof. Frank T. McFarland, 
Lexington, Ky. Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., sent us twelve sj^ecies of Beardless Iris from the collection at 
the New York Botanical Clarden, which, for the most part, have 
been recently described by Dr. John K. Small. Dr. Charles F. 
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Saunders, I^asadcna, Cal., sent us plants of Iris uuguintlaris. 
Nine different s])ecies or varieties of wild Tris were collected in 
California and other j)laces. "J'hree sj)ecies were ])urchased from 
C. G. Van "ruhergen, I.td., Ifolland. 

Forest Pathology 

By Arthur IIarmount Gravks 
Breeding Work With the Chestnut 

As usual, the research work with the chestnut has been carried 
on in collaboration with the Office of Investigations in Forest 
Pathology, Bureau of JMant Industry, C. S. II. A. As an ex- 
ainjde of the clo.se interconnection of the various liranches of 
plant science, this year the heading for this report might just as 
well be “ h'orest (ienetics ” since nearly all of the work has con- 
.sisted of breeding together the jaiianese and American che.stnuts. 

I lowever, the original .source of all the evil, the cause* of the 
tremendous losses we are trying to remedy, is the jiarasitic fungus, 
Jindothia /’anuy/V/Ve/, and it is on account of .such organisms that 
the science called plant jiathology has come into being. 

It is well known that the Japanese chestnut, Castanea crenata, 
is usually a low, round-headed tree, and this .statement applies also 
to the hairy Chinese chestnut, C. niottissiina, while the native 
yVmerican s])ecies is characterized by a .straight, tall trunk, at least 
when growing in the forest. As regards su.sce])tibility to the bark 
disease, the Jajianese tree .shows marked resistance amounting in 
many ca.ses to near-immunity. On the other hand, the iXmerican 
species is extremely susceptible to the di.sease, and it is this vulnera- 
bility that has resulted in the almost total di.sa])])earance of the 
chestnut as a forest tree from our .American woodlands. We 
say “almost total’’: there are some counties in West Virginia, 
Tennessee, North C’arolina, and (Georgia, where a small ])ercentage 
of trees is still uninfected ^ with the bark di.sease. The tremendous 
economic value of the yVmerican chestnut and the irreparable loss 
which its passing means to the /Xmerican ])eoj)le have been .set 
forth in my report of 1929. 

’ Gravatt, G. F. and Gill, L. S. Chc.stnut blight. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Farmers’ Bull. 1641. November, 1930. 
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Fig. 7. Imaginary landscape, showing ancestral forms (reconstructed) of the modern horsetails (Equisetum) . 
This is one of eight transparencies to be installed in the Conservatories. (7015.) 
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l^he Problem Stated . — It is clear from what has been said that 
from the standpoint of forestry the oriental chestnuts (considered 
as a whole) and the American chestnut have each a strong point 
and a weak point. The oriental trees are typically low and round- 
headed and hence not good for timber, but they resist the attacks 
of the parasitic fungus. The American chestnut, on the other 
hand, is a tall forest tree, but offers little or no resistance to the 
fungus. The problem is, therefore, to combine the strong points 
in these trees by breeding them together in the hope of eventually 
])roducing a race which is both disease resistant as well as ])ossess- 
ing the dimensions and habit of a forest tree. 

Progress in ipjo . — 1 shall describe our work in some detail both 
because it may be of some interest to mem])ers of the Garden and 
also because from the outline of the methods here presented they 
may be able to carry on experiments of their own and thus increase 
the chances of obtaining the desired result in this region. 

Many of the sprouts from the stumps of diseased chestnuts are 
producing pollen, but the flowering period, that is, the season when 
the pollen is ripe and being shed, occurs (in this neighborhood) 
usually from about July 1-12, a t)eriod which is somewhat later 
than the flowering time of the orientals, or at least of some of 
them. Therefore it is impossible to secure pollen from native 
stock sufficiently early to carry on thorough crossing experiments 
with many of the orientals, although there are a few late flowering 
ones with which this can be done. With the cooperation of the 
office of Forest Pathology, U. S. D. A., we were able to secure 
ample supplies of American pollen from Washington, D. C. and 
from Ohio, where the flowering period is some days earlier than in 
the New York region. Three Japanese chestnuts were used for 
crossing experiments, as follows — all on Long Island : 

1. At Old Westbury, on the estate of Mr. Beekman Winthrop. 

2. At Syosset, on the estate of Mr. Bronson Winthrop. 

3. At Oyster Bay, on the estate of Mr. Renville S. Smith. 
These trees have all been described in detail in my re^iort for 1929* 
(Brooklyn Botanic Garden Rkcord, 19: 64-67, 1930.) The 
owner, in each case, kindly gave his permission for us to use his 
tree. 

The first step was the bagging of the young flowers of these 
Japanese trees, which was done on June 23d, several days before 
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any pollen was shed. The young stamens were removed and the 
balance of the catkin, bearing its young ])istils, was enclosed in a 
])aper bag tied to the twig with co])])er wire. This step was 
necessary to ])revent any of the pollen of the tree itself from 
reaching its own stigmas. For this and the succeeding operations 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge the valuable assistance of Miss Rusk, 
who has had considerable experience in this kind of work. The 
first pollination with American pollen received from Washington 
was carried out on June 28th. 1 'he bags were removed and the 
young ])istils gently rubbed with the dehiscing anthers from the 
catkins, in order that some of the pollen might fall on the stigmas. 
One, or a ])art of one, of the calkins was tied near the pistils and 
the whole re-covered with the ]mper bag. Altogether, about 75 
l)istils (or rather, pistil groups, since each involucre surrounds a 
cluster of pistils) were pollinated in this way. 

A second pollination was made on July 1, using the same pollen 
from Washington, which germination tests in the laboratory 
showed to be still viable. Jdowever, for the (Oyster Bay tree, 
])ollen from a native shoot of chestnut then in flower near by was 
used. 

A third pollination was made on July 7. This time fresh pollen 
was u.sed from Ohio, sent by the U. S. 1 ). A., as well as pollen I 
my.self obtained from native shoots in central New Jersey, At 
each pollination great care was taken to prevent pollen from the 
tree itself reaching the stigmas. On this account we used an 
umbrella, holding it closely over the bag during the operation, for 
during these summer days the air surrounding these chestnuts is 
])lenti fully charged with the pollen grains from the millions of 
dehiscing anthers.- In one case, namely on the Oyster Bay tree, 
the third pollination, July 7, was omitted, because the air was so 
full of the Japanese pollen. 

The bags were left on as long as any of the flowers on the tree 
appeared to be shedding i)ollen. Several visits of inspection were 
made, and finally, on July 30, all of the stamens being evidently 
withered and brown, the bags were removed. Although only 
grocers* ordinary paj)er bags had been used, they had kept intact 

2 This was absolutely necessary in the case- of the Syosset tree, which has 
two leaders, each a different variety, one of them, at least, being grafted. 
It is interesting to note that this tree always bears heavy crops of nuts on 
both leaders. 
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through wind and rain. Also it was noticed that leaves, some of 
which had gotten enclosed in the bags, were still healthy and green. 
However, many of the pistils had fallen off inside the bags, cither 
because the pollination had been unsuccessful or because they had 
been knocked off by the wind, or from both causes. Less than 
half of the pollinated pistil groups remained. For example, only 
five bags of the seventeen on the tree at Syosset contained growing 
nuts. 

The chestnut is reputed to be self sterile. If this were true it 
would not have been necessary to bag these trees at all after cross- 
ing with the American chestnut pollen; one might rely on the 
sterility of the tree’s own pollen. However, exceptions occur. 
Self fertilized trees are known to have developed a few nuts in 
some cases ; and further, pollen from other somewhat distant 
trees might be brought by air currents. 

On September i8 two nuts were collected from one of the burrs 
on the Old Westbury tree. Only one other burr had developed to 
full size and this, being still unopened, was bagged to prevent 
possible loss of the fruit. On the basis of what I have said above 
about the self sterility of the chestnut, it is significant that those 
were the only burrs which developed on the Westbury tree. It 
would seem as if there were no question here but that a cross of 
the American and the Japanese species has been effected. 

On October 7 two burrs were collected from the Syosset tree 
yielding one nut apiece, and on October 14 three burrs from the 
Oyster Bay tree, yielding one, two, and two nuts respectively. 

These nuts (ten in all) have been kept all winter in the cool 
propagating house of the Conservatories, in sand and damp sphag- 
num moss, and are apparently in sound condition. They will be 
planted in pots about February i. 

It should be stated that in addition to the work described above, 
sixty seedlings of the forest type of Japanese chestnut were set 
out on land belonging to the writer at Hamden, Connecti^'ut. 
These Japanese chestnuts, although not growing so tall and straight 
as the American species, give promise of furnishing timber for 
small telephone poles, fence posts, and wood for tannin extract, 
as well as furnishing desirable stock for crossing with the Ameri- 
can chestnut. Besides this, about three acres have been cleared 
and plowed to prepare them for future plantings of exotic and 
hybrid chestnuts. 
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Systematic Botany, i 

By Alfred Gundersen 
Frankenias 

I have in preparation a study of American Frankeniacene, but 
am very short of specimens from Mexico and Argentina. In the 
principal herbaria of this country and Europe I found only one 
collection from Mexico outside of Lower California, and from 
Argentina for Frankenia proper very few collections. 



hiG. 8. Passion Flower (Passiflora alata-caerulea) . Longitudinal sec- 
tion of bud, and (at the right) the essential organs raised on the stalk 
(androgynopliorc). Explanation in the text. (7026.) 

Floral Structures 

I continued the study of flower structures of which Miss Purdy 
made drawings, also of the distribution among various families of 
dioctyledons. I presented a brief paper on the “Sequence of 
(Genera Within the Family,” relating to Passifloraceae, Cactaceae 
and Am(tryllidaceae at the Cleveland meeting of the Botanical 
Society of America. 
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The accompanying illustration (Fig. 9) shows the bud and 
central parts of a flower of Passi flora aJato-coerulea from our 
conservatories. The passion flowers are characterized by having 
stamens and pistils raised on an androgynophore. But in the bud 
the parts are practically on the recejotacle, the same as in Mitos- 
tcmrna and other members of the family. The development of 
the flower of Passiflora is therefore suggestive of the direction of 
evolution of the family. 

Similarly in Glmiciiim flavum (Fig. 9) from our outdoor col- 
lections. The poppy family is characterized by a rather broad 
stigma. But in the bud we see a form of stigma more like the 
buttercup family. 

Again, in the flower of Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, the crown 
is equal in length to the free perianth-segments, in the bud it is 
less than half as long, more like Narcissus pocticus, suggesting a 
direction of evolution different from that adopted in standard 
works. Other studies have been made of the flowers of Cactaccac 
and Aisoaceae, 



Fig. 9. Horned Poppy (^Glaucium flavum), Longritudinal section of bud 
showing Buttercup-like stigma in the bud, and (at the right) the mature 
broad stigma characteristic of the Poppy Family. Fuller explanation in the 
text. (7021.) 
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List of Fmnilies and Genera as to which Usage Differs 

This list published as International Seed Exchange Communica- 
tion No. II has taken a great deal of my time for more than a 
year. It includes the nomenclatural and taxonomic differences be- 
tween the Index Kewensis and De Dalla Torre and Harms' Genera 
Siphonogamarum for Angiosperms, excluding only the two large 
families Compositae and Orchidaceae; it also aims to include 
under ‘‘ Addita " all recent generic names and others which are 
not in the work of De Dalla Torre and Harms. The number of 
such names proposed or revived since the Vienna Congress, is 
nearly 2,500. 

With unity as to rules of nomenclature attained in the Cam- 
bridge Congress it may be expected that the numerous nomencla- 
tural differences will be gradually eliminated. While taxonomic 
differences are considered outside the scope of an international 
botanical congress, practical requirements in this direction may 
be in large part met by the decision of the London Horticultural 
Congress to prepare an International List of Horticultural Species. 

Systematic Botany, 2 

By H. K. Svenson 

During the past year, my first with the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, I accompanied the Astor Expedition to the Galapagos and 
Cocos Islands as field botanist. In order to gain a conception 
of the extraordinary vegetation of these islands I spent a week at 
the Gray Herbarium at Cambridge, where undoubtedly the richest 
collection of Galapagos material is located. My brief stay in the 
Galapagos Islands was sufficient for me to realize that much work 
remains to be done on the relationships of the flora of the in- 
dividual islands, relationships especially important from the evolu- 
tionary point of view. I hope that I may again visit them. 

I have been identifying the specimens of this collection with the 
help of several specidists, notably, Mr. Paul C. Standley of the 
Field Museum who has named the Rubiaceae; Dr. H. A. Gleason 
of the New York Botanical Garden who has worked out the 
Melastomaceae; Dr. L. B. Smith of the Gray Herbarium, the 
Bromeliaceae ; Mr. C. A. Weatherby of the Gray Herbarium, the 
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ferns ; and Mr. Charles Schweinfurth of the Arnes Botanical Lab- 
oratory, the Orchidaceac. It is anticipated that a detailed account 
will be published some time during 193 1 . 

The plants collected by me in Tennessee and Kentucky during 
the past summer are being studied. Some progress has also been 
made on the monographic study of the genus Eleocharis, a group 
of sedges, a second portion of which is now ready for publication. 
In the study of this genus I have borrowed material during the 
past year from Mr. C. C. Deam, the University of Illinois, the 
Gray Herbarium, the University of Tennessee, and the University 
of Texas. 

For some years 1 have been studying the genus Bide ns (Beggar's 
Ticks) as it occurs along the Hudson River, from the point of 
view of variation in species. I have accumulated a large amount 
of material, both from wild specimens and plants grown under 
glass, and intend to continue the problem during the summer. 

Genetics 

Studies on the Variation of Nephrolepis {Boston Ecryis, etc.) 

By Ralph C. Bknkdict 

The collections of Nephrolepis have been continued, including 
necessary attention to the propagation of the types shown in the 
public collection and those still under observation in the experi- 
mental house. Observations and records have been continued on 
several forms not yet reported. It is hoped that studies may 
soon be made of the effect of penetrating rays (X-rays and Radium 
rays) on vegetative mutation in these ferns. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF PLANT'S FOR 1930 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I submit herewith my annual report for 1930. Since the 
coming of Dr. Svenson in January my work has been greatly 
simplified by his taking charge of the herbaceous beds, the local 
flora section, and the herbarium of American plants, leaving in my 
charge woody plants and the herbarium of old-world plants. Dr. 
Svenson, assistant curator, reports as follows : 
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The Herbarium 

“ Shortly after my arrival in January the new herbarium cases 
were installed ; this naturally required some re-arrangement of the 
herbarium material, and a reorganization of unmounted plants in 
storage. As a result all of our herbarium collections are now 
stored in fireproof cases. By good fortune we had the service of 
Mrs. Putz, a former worker in the Garden; thus we have during 
the past year been enabled to get several collections mounted, in- 
cluding Mrs. Mexia’s Alaskan pLants, given to us by Mrs. Adrian 
Van Sinderen, and a large part of a set of Pringle’s plants of 
Mexico. A vast amount of material is still unavailable for use, 
due to the fact that it is unmounted. During the past winter Miss 
Burr has gone over the mosses, in order to combine the various 
collections and to remove duplicates. 

** We are now engaged in the reorganization and sorting out 
of duplicates of the extensive collection of specimens of woody 
plants made by Dr. C. K. Schneider at the Arnold Arboretum in 
1916 and 1917. 

“ During the past year herbarium material has come on an ex- 
change basis from the University of California and the United 
States National Museum. There has also been received as a gift 
from Mr, Vincent Astor the specimens of plants collected by the 
Nourmahal Expedition to the Galapagos Islands, of which 1 was 
the botanist. 

‘‘ In addition to some local specimens collected by Miss Rusk 
and myself, the herbarium has received a collection of plants 
made by me during the month of August in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. The total number of plants in my two collections (dupli- 
cates included) is approximately 5,000. 

In addition to routine identification of miscellaneous material, 
the writer has determined Cypcraceae, chiefly Eleocharis, for 
several institutions. 

Classes and Lectures 

During the spring of 1930, with Miss Rusk’s assistance, a 
course was given for eight afternoons on the spring vegetation of 
the New York region, and in the fall a similar series of four 
afternoon classes was held. In addition I gave a course of four 
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lectures on the geography of plants of Eastern North America; 
two lectures were also given on the flora of the Galapagos and 
Cocos Islands, one on the evolution of plants, and one for Boy 
Scout Leaders on berries and fruits. 

“ On the grounds the work during the past year consisted to 
a large extent of checking the identity of plants in the systematic 
herbaceous beds. A revival of the Native Wild Flower Section, 
which for several years has been neglected, has progressed to the 
extent of construction of a shallow sandy pond, simulating a pine- 
barren pond, removal of sand from the old bog, planting of a 
large number of trees and shrubs (chiefly oaks, majfles, and 
viburnums), and the clearing out of a large number of foreign 
shrubs. A limestone ledge for calciphile j^lants of our area and 
a small brook are included in the ultimate j^roject for develop- 
ment of this Section. The surrounding fence gives the Section 
greater seclusion, by preventing indiscriminate entrance and thus 
allows the accumulation of leaf mold in the wooded area. 

“ Preliminary accounts of the Galapagos Expedition have been 
published in the Bulletin of the New York Zoological Society, 
for July-August, and in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record 
for November.’’ 


Woody Plants 

During the spring the collections of trees and shrubs of the 
systematic section were re-mapped, a much needed work. In the 
new maps we can see just what room is available in any area, 
circles of various sizes representing the plants. We have many 
rare, semi-hardy woody plants north of the nursery, which need 
protection. 

Iris Plantations 

Dr. Reed reports that a few additions were made to the collec- 
tion of Bearded Iris on the basis of exchange. Through Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Pcckham, we received eighteen varieties from the Iris 
Test Garden of the American Iris Society located at the New 
York Botanical Garden. Seven unnamed varieties were received 
from Mr. W. C. Hutton, New Haven, Conn. Miss Jk'ssie Mat- 
thews of Brooklyn presented a clump of a seedling tall Bearded 
Iris which she raised, and has named Dr. George H. Smith. 
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Conservatories 

Following out plans for the improvement of the conservatory 
collections, in the direction of gradually substituting definitely 
planned groups for miscellaneous groups, house plants and in- 
sectivorous plants were installed in House No. 4, and in December 
nine glass aquarium tanks were obtained for water plants. Houses 
II and 12 were also rearranged, to include citrus and other 
subtropical fruits, Japanese dwarf plants, and other groups. 

Transparencies . — Additional drawings for transparencies repre- 
senting fossil plants were made by Miss Purdy, eight being nearly 
ready at the end of the year. In this connection I corresponded 
with paleobotanists and visited Dr. Berry at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Hollick at the New York Botanical Garden and 
Dr. Wieland at Yale, all of whom gave valuable suggestions. 

Herbarium 

Thanks to the energy of Miss Burr and later of Dr. Svenson, 
the former chaotic state of our storage collections downstairs has 
been largely overcome. 

Among collections acquired during 1930 were the following: 
400 specimens from the Galapagos Islands and 204 chiefly from 
Tennessee, collected by Dr. Svenson; 225 from Honduras, pur- 
cliased from W. A. Schipp; 125 obtained by exchange from the 
University of California; 523 Philippine plants purchased from 
Mr. A. D. E. Elmer; 272 from the state of Washington, purchased 
from Mr. J. M. Grant. 

The old-world herbarium has been separated from that of 
American plants. 

Cryptogamic Herbarium 

Algae, lichens, and bryophytes have now been provisionally ar- 
ranged in the new cases in the basement. Some duplicates of 
mosses have been sorted out. 

Dr. Reed reports that very few additions were made to the 
Herbarium of Fungi during the past year: 26 specimens of higher 
fungi were received from the University of California, on the 
basis of exchange ; three additional fascicles of the Fungi Exotici, 
published by Dr. H. Sydow, and containing 150 specimens, were 
purchased. 
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Lectures and Classes 

Following lectures by Dr. Graves and Dr. Svenson, I gave two 
lectures at the Garden in March, “Mesozoic Life: Gymnosperins 
and Reptiles,'' and “ Cenozoic Life: Angiosperms and Mammals." 
Assisted by Miss Hester M. Rusk, I gave a course of eight lessons 
in the Botanic Garden on “ Plant Families." 

Seed Exchange 

Seeds were collected in the southern mountains by Dr. It. K. 
Svenson and by Mr. A. J. Sharp; seeds of Venus' Fly Trap were 
collected by Miss C. Harrell in North Carolina. 

European Travel 

As reported in the January 1931 Record, I attended the London 
Horticultural Congress and the Cambridge Botanical Congress and 
later visited Scandinavia and Russia, during August, September 
and October. 

Illustrations of Flowering Plants 

With a view chiefly to use for outdoor study and notes, 300 
copies of a book were printed in December containing 200 plates 
of flowering plants, illustrating about 1500 species. These arc 
from Dr. G. T. Stevens' work, printed in 1910, used by permis- 
sion of his son Dr. Charles W. Stevens of New York City. 

Labels and Signs 

Labels and signs were made by our labeler, Mr. John McCallum, 


as follows: 

Steel labels for herbaceous beds 337 

Steel family labels for beds 13^ 

Lead labels for woody plants 194 

Lead labels for rock garden 143 

Small wooden labels 280 

Wooden signs 132 

Cardboard signs tS4 

Large wooden labels 65 


Total 1,443 


Also numerous miscellaneous numbers and signs. 
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Statistics 


Living Plants Received: 

By exchange 

By gift 

By purchase 

Derived from seed . 
By collection 


Plants 

Species or 
Varieties 

282 

161 

6oi 

195 

6,041 

308 

105 

105 

106 

31 


Total 7,135 800 

Living Plants Distributed: 

To members 5,311 

By exchange 339 


Total 5,650 

Seed Packets Distributed : 

By exchange 2,397 

Seed Packets Received: 

By exchange ! . . . 1,053 

By gift 33 

By purchase 50 

By collection 3 


Total 1,139 

Herbarium Specimens Received: 

By exchange 175 

By gift 1 14 

By purchase 1,120 

By collection 1,042 

Total 2,451 


Respectfully submitted, 

Alfred Gundersen, 

Curator of Plants, 
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REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION FOR 1930 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I take pleasure in submitting herewith my report for the 
year ending Decem])er 31, 1930. 

Garden Attendance 

The registration figures at the seven entrance gates totalled a 
somewhat lower figure than last year (Table 111 ). The figures 
were lower than those of last year for every month with the ex- 
ceptions of April — 110,147 as against 97,612 of April 1929, and 
November, 53,743 as against 53,254 of last year. However, the 
falling off may not be as great as appears on the surface; in fact 
the total number of adult visitors and of children accompanied by 
responsible adults may be in reality as great or even greater than 
that of last year. For early in 1930 guards were stationed at all 
the entrance gates with instructions not to admit young children 
unaccompanied by responsible adults. This action had become 
imperative on account of the continued vandalism of groups of 
young children (chiefly boys) who ranged up and down the 
plantations trampling on the plants, throwing various objects at 
the fish in the lily pools and otherwise disturbing them ; catching, 
or trying to catch the frogs in the Japanese Garden lake, etc. ; and 
behaving themselves in general as if the Garden were an area of 
wild land for exploitation or collection rather than a valuable 
assemblage of living plants for exhibition purposes. Repeated 
warnings and .scoldings had been of no avail, and it was physically 
impossible for the one or two policemen detailed to Garden service 
to cover the whole territory at once. Hence the installation of 
guards at the entrance gates. It is interesting to note that the 
number of visitors to the conservatories increased from 32,880 in 
1929 to 40,093 in 1930. This in itself is a strong indication that 
the number of genuinely interested visitors to the Garden really 
increased last year. 
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TABLE III 

Attendance at Garden During 1930 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

At regular classes 

1,300 

2,255 

3.743 

3.461 

3.582 

2,678 

12,150 

At visiting classes 

7.741 

860 

6,087 

7-S81 

8,163 

2.135 

100 

At lectures to children. . . 

7,700 

560 

3.149 

6,521 

5 763 

2,020 

50 

At lectures to adults 

0 

0 

0 

175 

416 

100 

0 

At conservatories 

1,669 

3.034 

3.173 

5.700 

5.177 

4.030 

2.576 

At grounds 

40.453 

58.986 

77,945 

110,147 

150,433 

1 

113.155 

101,727 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Totals 

At regular classes 

11,250 

3.428 

S.874 

3,645 

2,897 

56,263 

At visiting classes 

0 

105 

4.871 

4,107 

3,020 

44.770 

At lectures to children. . . 

0 

95 

2,500 

2,746 

2,060 

33,164 

At lectures to adults 

0 

0 

230 

90 

180 

1,191 

At conservatories 

2,336 

3.383 

4,000 

2,864 

2,151 

40.093 

At grounds 

76,350 

106.064 

82,949 

55.743 

32,075 

1,006.027 


Attendance at Garden Classes and Lectures 

These figures are interesting since they show marked fluctua- 
tions from year to year, but in general it is evident that there is a 
considerable sustained increase. The figures include attendance at 
regular Garden classes, of visiting classes, and at public lectures 
at the Garden delivered to children and adults. 


Year 

(( 




1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1930 


87,766 

97,884 

151,631 

110,649 

135,088 


School Service 

It is a pleasure to record that during 1930 every High School 
in Greater New York, with a single exception, was assisted by 
study or loan material from this department at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. In addition, three training schools for teachers, 
nine colleges and universities, eleven private and parochial schools, 
and thirteen other institutions were served. Fresh plant material 
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Fig. 10. Riker Mount showing variu vs forms of leaves. An example 
of material prepared by the Garden for loan to the schools. (6993.) 
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illustrative of various plant groups and plant organs was furnished. 
A list of the kinds of material which are ordinarily sent out was 
given in my report for 1929. A new loan collection of lantern slides 
entitled “ Conservation of native plants,” accompanied by a type- 
written text, was prepared and added to our series. The number 
of petri dishes filled with sterile agar continues to increase, 5,226 
dishes being sent to the schools. The figures for the distribution 
in former years are given in my report for 1929. As usual, Miss 
Rusk, who has been assisted by Miss Vilkomerson, has had entire 
charge of this part of the work which deals with high schools, 
colleges and universities, and institutions of similar rank. 

Adult Classes, New Courses, etc. 

In the new course entitled The Story of Plant and Animal 
Evolution,” a series of four lectures given in March, I delivered the 
first lecture, entitled ” Water Plants and Water Animals,” Dr. 
Svenson the second, From Water to Land,” and Dr. Gundersen 
the last two : ** Early Land Life ” and “ Modern Land Life.” Dr. 
Svenson and Miss Rusk took charge of the field course, “ Spring 
Flowers and Ferns of the New York Region,” which had been 
conducted in the past by Dr. Gundersen and Miss Rusk. In the 
spring, also. Dr, Svenson gave a new course of six exercises in 
“ Plant Geography,” Classes of student nurses from Prospect 
Heights Hosi>itaI and from Kings County Hospital came here for 
ten exercises in the spring and ten in the fall under my direction. 
The total registration for these classes (four in all) was 92. As 
usual, the medicinal plants growing in the plantations of the Gar- 
den were studied, and this field work was followed at each exercise 
by informal lectures in the laboratory, at which the structure and 
functions of plants and animals were compared. In the fall the 
course in General Botany (Bi) for teachers was again offered, 
and Miss Rusk was given entire charge. The registration, 27, was 
the largest (with the exception of the year 1927, when there was 
a class of 30) that we have ever had for this rather technical 
course. Our plan was to offer this course in alternate years, but 
it is so difficult to present the subject matter of general botany 
satisfactorily in 30 exercises that it may be advisable to lengthen it 
into a two year course. 
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In general, I feel that, considering our very small stall, adult 
instruction is going forward satisfactorily. Although the total 
adult registration last year was 485 as against the high point of 
513 reached in 1929, this is in reality only a slight dilTcrence. In 
point of variety of courses offered there was a distinct improve- 
ment over former years. 

Flower Days 

The custom initiated four years ago of setting apart festal days 
for particular flowers, and holding appropriate exercises thereon, has 
proved so popular with the members of the Garden that these oc- 
casions must now be looked upon as regular fixtures of the Garden 
calendar. Members have expressed the opinion that they combine 
many desirable features: namely, the opportunity of viewing the 
floral displays when they are in their prime, and of inspecting them 
under expert guidance ; incidentally of renewing acquaintance 
with the Garden ; of listening to talks by well known connoisseurs 
on the culture, history, new varieties, etc., of the flowers concerned ; 
and finally, of meeting together in an informal way over a cup of 
tea. 

Last year seven Days were thus celebrated, as follows: 

Friday, March 28. Crocus Day. 

Leader : Miss Hilda Loines, F.R.H.S., Chairman of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden Governing Committee. 

Friday, April ii. Daffodil Day. 

Leader : Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, Honorary Curator of Iris and 
Narcissus Collections, New York Botanical Garden. 

Monday, May 19. Rock Garden Day. 

Leader: Mr. Montague Free, Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Monday, May 26. Iris Day. 

Leader: Mr. R. S. Sturtevant, Director of the Lowthorpe Scliool of 
Landscape Architecture for Women, and ]''ditor of tlie Bulletin 
of the American Iris Society. 

Friday, June 13. June Rose Garden Day. 

Leader: Mr. John D. Arentshorst,^ of Bobbink and Atkins, Ruthcfford, 
New Jersey. 

Friday, October 10. Fall Rose Garden Day. 

Leader: Mr. G. A. Stevens, Assistant Editor of Publications, American 
Rose Society. 

* Mr. Frederick L. Atkins had kindly consented t(j preside, but was unable 
to be present on account of the illness which terminated in his death on 
November 10. 
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Friday, October 24. Chrysanthemum Day. 

Leader: Mr. H. E. Downer, Horticulturist, Vassar College. 

The total attendance at these functions was 387, or an average of 
over 55 members and guests on each occasion. 

Exhibit at the Brooklyn Savings Bank 

Through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Savings Bank an exhibit 
of the educational and scientific work of the Garden was on view 
from November 17th to December 6th. The exhibit was installed 
in the handsome long corridor leading from the bank to its Fulton 
Street entrance, and was the first of a series of exhibits sponsored 
by the Bank, entitled Know Brooklyn.** Two tables were 
placed at each end of the corridor, one showing a model of the 
Children*s Gardens together with samples of work done in the 
children’s classes, the other displaying a collection of plants suitable 
for culture under modern apartment house conditions and styled 
“ Exhibit of House Plants.** Near the latter was placed a War- 
dian case equipped with suitable plants. On the west wall and on 
a narrow platform constructed along its base the work of the 
Garden was represented in some detail, including the following 
features : 

1. Maps of the Garden plantations. 

2. Diagrams showing the organization of the Garden and of its 
educational work, and its cooperation with other institutions. 

3. Enlarged photographs of childrcn*s, high school, and adult 
classes at the Garden. 

4. Samples of study material distributed to schools, and Riker 
mounts loaned. 

5. Poster showing petri dishes filled with agar. These had been 
distributed to schools and exposed under various conditions by the 
students themselves.^ 

6. Water colors of types of Japanese Irises painted by Miss 
Purdy and Miss Mansfield. 

7. Exhibit of current issues of publications of the Garden and 
map of the world showing points reached in their distribution. 

1 This was made possible through the cordial cooperation of the students 
in the biology classes at the John Adams and Thomas Jefferson High 
Schools. 
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8. Riker mounts of cereals, and mounts showing hybridization 
of sorghum, prepared by the department of plant pathology for 
the use of the high schools. 

<j. Exhibit of pressed specimens of trojdcal water lilies collected 
from plants in the Garden lily pools and prepared by Dr. Svenson 
to show retention of color. 

10. Drawings by Mr. Caparn of ])roposed new features of the 
Garden, some of which have already been added. 

11. Enlarged photographs and mounts showing work going 
forward at the Garden on hybridization of chestnuts for the pur- 
pose of securing disease-resistant forest tree types. 

During the first two weeks of the exhibition a display of varie- 
ties of the cabbage plant, including Brussels sprouts, kale, kohl 
rabi, Georgia collards. Savoy cabbage, and ordinary cal)l)age was 
on view in an alcove on the east side, but the ])oor light available 
finally necessitated its removal. 

It is estimated that about 3000 people came, and many favorable 
comments were received. I'he Jh'o(<klyn Savings liank mailed 
about 20,000 descri])tive circulars telling of the exhibit and of 
the work of the 1 Brooklyn Botanic Ciarden. 

Editorial Work 

I continued to serve on the editorial board of the Aincricm 
Journal of Botany, and also as editor of the Plant Section of 
General Biology for Bioloyical Abstracts, and as editor of the 
Brooklyn Botanic (harden Contributions. As editor of the lirook- 
lyn Botanic Garden Leaflets I am i)leased to report that as usual 
ten numbers were issued, as follows: 

Nos. 1-2. Spring Planting, l^y Montague Free. April 2. 

No. 3. Fertilizers for City (iardens. J^y Montague Free. April 
30 - 

No. 4. The Princi})al (jrou])s of P"o.ssil Plants. By Alfred Gund- 
ersen. May 14. 

No. 5. The Plant Wards of New York State. By Ralph C. 
Benedict. June 4. 

No. 6. The Rose Garden of the IPooklyn Botanic Garden. By 
Montague Free. September 10. 

Nos. 7-8. Cabbages in the Classroom. By Raljdi C. Benedict. 
October 29. 


8 
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Nos. 9-10. Forms and Functions of Roots. By Arthur H. 

Graves. December 17. 

Publicity 

Our newspaper releases relating to the activities of the Garden, 
such as new plants acquired, plants in bloom, improvements in the 
Garden plantations and conservatories, courses of study and lec- 
tures, results of research, etc., went forward as usual, with the co- 
operation of Mrs. Warner of the Brooklyn Publicity Bureau. 
Twenty-one news releases containing 47 articles about the Garden 
were sent out to the various metropolitan dailies. 745 clippings 
were received, as against 792 for 1929. 

Miscellaneous 

Bureau of Information, — Since I have referred to this part of 
my work in former reports in some detail, I have been tempted 
to omit any reference to it this year ; and yet so many letters and 
inquiries — the latter both in person and by telephone — are an- 
swered in the course of the year that a considerable proportion 
of my time is here represented, and for the sake of mathematical 
justice it would seem that at least mention of it should be made. 

Post Card Bulletins. — Post card bulletins were sent to mem- 
bers on February 28th, announcing the file of nursery and seed 
catalogs available for reference in the Library. On March 8th 
a notice was mailed to the effect that 1200 Boltonia asteroides, 300 
perennial asters, and 300 Sedum acre plants were available for 
distribution. No special post cards were sent announcing the 
flower displays of the Garden, since the Flower Day announce- 
ments themselves answered this purpose. 

Inspection of Plants. — In answer to requests several trips were 
made to inspect plants showing symptoms of disease. One of 
these cases is the famous Cedar of Lebanon at Flushing, the trunk 
of which is much in need of repair. Suggestions for suitable 
treatments were made. 

List of Woody Plants. — At the request of the Committee on 
requirements for examination of candidates for first assistant in 
biology for New York High Schools, I prepared a list of the 

Important Woody Plants (trees, shrubs, and climbing plants) 
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Occurring in the Greater New York area.’’ This list comprises 
146 species and includes the more commonly cultivated kinds. The 
Board of Examiners has authorized the statement that, so far as 
woody plants are concerned, candidates will not be expected to be 
acquainted with any species not included in this list. 

Visit of Biology Teachers . — On Saturday, October i8th, a 
delegation of the biology teachers of Greater New York visited the 
Garden under the guidance of Dr. Iknedict to see some of the 
results of research now in progress. Jimson weed grown by Dr. 
Reed to illustrate Mendelian inheritance, sorghum hybrids in the 
experimental plot also grown by Dr. Reed, and cabbages and cab- 
bage varieties grown by Dr. Benedict were some of the features of 
particular interest. 

Docentry . — During the spring and fall several garden clubs and 
other organizations were conducted through the Garden and Con- 
servatories by members of this de])artment. 

Other Personal Activities. — At the Children’s Fair, held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, December 4 to 10, I 
served on the committee of judges of the exhibits. From Decem- 
ber 28 to 31, as a delegate from the (jarden, I attended the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lists of lectures and talks given to schools, clubs, and other 
organizations during the year, of field trips conducted and articles 
published, have already been submitted. 

Research . — The report of research carried on during the year 
(pp. 83-88) has also been .submitted. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur Harmount (jRAVi^s, 
Curator of Public Instruction. 


REPORT OF THE CURAT( 3 R OF lajail^NTARY 
INSTRUCTION FOR 1930 

Dr. C. Stuart GA(a:R, Director. 

Sir: I hereby jjresent the nineteenth annual report from the De- 
])artment of Elementary Instruction. 
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Since the work of this Department has followed along the gen- 
eral lines well-known to you and to our Board of Trustees, I shall 
simply i)ick out the high spots in our work. 

It will be of interest to note the fact that we have come in con- 
tact with over 600,000 children in our different lines of activity. 
This seems a rather significant figure, although if comparisons are 
made between the figures of the current year and last year, there 
are places which show a decrease. This is due to the fact that 
we have reorganized our headings under which certain reports are 
made, but the total figures for the contacts of this year are greater 
than those of the preceding years. 

Our work witli the distribution of material and with assistance 
rendered in starting Nature Rooms, both in the schools of this 
Borough and other boroughs, has increased. 

One class in greenhouse work has been added to the number of 
classes given in our extension courses. The demand for green- 
house work among the teachers is heavy and it seemed wise to add 
one more class instead of allowing the beginners* “class, B3, to 
increase. This class was limited to 60 members during the year 
1930-1931, but in reality we had a registration of 69. 

The total registration in children*s Saturday morning classes for 
the year (this includes spring, sununer, and fall clas.ses) was nearly 
600. The registration is larger than that in most of our private 
]n*( )grcssi ve school s. 

The ])crennial border in the Children’s (iarden was remade this 
year. The Shakespeare Garden has increased in beauty by the 
addition of flagged ]iaths, and is, as always, one of the most used 
and interesting features of the Children’s Garden. This summer 
represented one of the best seasons we have had for outdoor 
summer work. During the season we had more children added to 
the work than we have had for some years. 

In the fall classes the range of age ran from five years to college 
students. Wt had three college students who, of course, were 
boys and girls belonging to our garden for years. It is a satisfac- 
tion and a compliment to the work that these young people, if they 
attend a New York City college, stay with us just as they did in 
their childhood days. Twice a year our boys and girls work for 
their silver j)ins. This work is independent work on special sub- 
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Fig. II. Classes fmm the Schools come in \\'inter. as well as at other Seast-ns. The (iuiclc-sheets, given to 
each pupil, seive to make the work more definite and help in the Foll«,w-up ^^^)rk at School. January i6. (6476.; 
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jects chosen l)y the child under the supervision of the Acting 
Assistant Curator, and is carried on during the months of Jan- 
uary, Fel)ruary, March, and the summer season. This summer 
special problems, with no regard to honors, were carried on by 
different boys and girls in the garden. The subjects taken up 
were the following: The Growth and Study of Different Members 
of the Cabbage Family; How Different Fertilizers Affect the 
Growth of Kohlrabi; Herbs; Study of the Effect of Mulch Paper 
upon C\)mm()n Vegetables, such as Tomatoes. 

The total number of packets of seed which left our seedroom 
was over a million. Some of these- seeds, of course, were used 
in our ]h*ooklyn l>otanic (harden teachers’ and children’s classes, 
and some of them were given to institutions to assist their work, 
so the million packets do not represent the actual sale of seed, but 
this figure does rejiresent the output of labor. 

Martin Nash received the Alfred T. White Scholarship for the 
year of i()30. He is a freshman at Long Island University. 

Nearly 200,00 (j peojde were affected by the conferences held by 
the Curator, 'fhese conferences for the most part represent plans 
for nature study and gardening for elementary schools in our 
own borough. These plans are not plans for the future, but they 
represent active and immediate work. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of people viewing exhibits 
set up by the Department. For example, the one placed in Abra- 
ham & Straus’ store was viewed by numberless people, but the 
exact num])er was never accurately determined. The Department 
also set up an exhibit in the Brooklyn Eagle Building as i)art of a 
children’s exhibit and won for this a silver cup representing the 
best exhibit set up. 

As a new feature in our school contacts, the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden this year gave a medal to all schools having school gardens 
up to a certain standard. Delegates from the schools receiving 
medals came to the Garden and received their honors. Mr. Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, Director of Nature Garden Work for the Board 
of Education, spoke on that occasion. Twenty-five schools re- 
ceived medals. 

There have been many changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment during this year, and it might be fitting here to say that the 
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regular work continued without a break. The Acting Assistant 
Curator, Mrs. Kathryn Clark Bartlett, resigned as of March 31. 
Miss Zelda J. Sargent resigned on yVpril 30; Mrs. Lucile MacColl 
on July 15, and Miss Elizabeth Marcy on Augu.st 31. 

Miss Margaret M. Dorward was appointed on March 17. Miss 
Dorothy Jenkins was appointed temporarily from April i to July 
15, and then permanently from that time on. Aliss Frances M. 
Miner came on September t. 

One of our own students, Miss Rosemary Kennelly, carried on 
the work of the Children’s (larden at the Brooklyn Home for 
Consumptives. 

I was asked to go to Cleveland, Ohio, to set in motion plans for 
a Garden Center for Cleveland. This was successful, and one of 
the few Garden Centers in the world is fairly launched in that 
city. The work of the (harden Center is to assist people in their 
plans for home gardens. 

I continued to serve as Honorary Secretary of the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild. 

My term of office as Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Nature Study Society ended with the December meeting of the 
Society in C leveland. 

During 1930 the Curator wrote a weekly article for the New 
York Sun. Because of the popularity of those articles during 
1929, the Sun started a Ciarden Page which is published every 
Saturday. The School Nature Study Union of Juigland asked 
for an article on our work to ajipear in their own official organ. 
This article was published in July. An educational article on 
‘‘ The Value of Nature Study in the Life of a C'hild ” was written 
for the Delineator in May, an article which has been used by the 
public schools in their work. An article on “ Window Boxes ’’ 
published in 1929 in Your Home is to be re-published in England 
by the Amalgamated Press. This was requested by the Press in 
London and came through no effort on the part of the Your Home 
Company nor the Brooklyn Botanic Ciarden. 

I would like to bring to your attention the following needs in 
the Department. First, a seed-filling machine. Considered as a 
whole, the seed work takes nearly one-half year of time of one 
assistant. This time should be put into strictly educational work. 
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The work in our three greenhouses has more than doubled in the 
last two years. These two things taken together represent an 
enormous amount of mechanical detail. The demand uj)on us for 
assistance in starting Nature Rooms and in hel])ing schools is so 
great that the Curator feels the time of assistants would far better 
go to such work than to the mechanics of the seedroom and too 
much detail in the greenhouses. Perhaps one concrete example 
would o];)en uj) a clearer understanding of this situation. When 
our teachers’ beginners’ class in greenhouse work meets, it takes 
the time of one ])erson the entire day to set up the greenhouses for 
the class, to wraj) up ] 3 lants, and l)e Teady for the ])ro] 3 er running 
of the class. An extra assistant who could do more of the 
mechanics of the job and free the educational assistants would be 
a step forward. 

Again I would like to put on record the need of a bus for 
visiting classes and a car for the use of all departments where the 
distribution of material and the transporting of individuals is 
concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elf.kn Ju)1)y Shaw, 
Curator of lilciucntary Instruction, 


REPORT' (JF THE LIBRARIAN FOR 1930 
Da. C. Stuart Gagkr, Director. 

Sir: I submit herewith the report on the library for the year 
1930. 

Accessions 

During the year, there were added to the book collection 1,067 
volumes and 844 pamphlets, making a total on December 31 of 
15,851 volumes and 11,952 pamphlets, or a grand total of 27,803. 

More than 100 volumes were received as gifts from authors, 
members of the Garden staff, scientific associations, institutions, 
and others who are interested in the work of the Garden. Special 
acknowledgment should be made to Mr. Henry S. Adams, Brook- 
lyn, who presented several expensive volumes on gardens; to the 
Brooklyn Museum Library for a collection of interesting out of 
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Fig. 12. Pupils of Public School 206, Brooklyn, about to carry home plants they have raised at the Botanic 
Garden. The course of instruction covered a period of six weeks. (7034.) 
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print books and pamphlets on botanical subjects ; to Baron Kishi- 
chiro Okura, Tokyo, for the “ Catalogue of the Okura Exhibi- 
tion of Japanese Art held at Rome,'’ consisting of two large folio 
volumes of plates including many reproductions of Japanese flower 
painting; and to six members of the Woman's Auxiliary and one 
other friend of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden for the gift of 
“ Aristocrats of Japan's National Flower,” consisting of 50 plates 
of chrysanthemums. Several rare Japanese books on Iris, secured 
by Dr. Reed during his recent trip to Japan, were purchased from 
a special Iris Fund made up of contributions from the American 
Iris Society and about a dozen friends of the Garden. Such 
generous gifts are deeply appreciated, since the library must de- 
pend on its friends for expensive and unusual acquisitions of this 
kind. 

Purchases of books have been divided between current publica- 
tions and imjxjrtant out of print works desired in rounding out our 
collection. We were fortunate in securing a number of scarce 
botanical classics as well as runs of several periodicals needed 
to fill in sets. 

The rare books by early botanical writers were purchased from 
the income of the Benjamin Stuart Gager Memorial Fund, which 
was given for this special ])ur])ose. Many other important works 
and i>eriodical sets were checked in booksellers’ catalogues but 
could not be ordered because all available funds were exhausted. 
Besides the usual allotment for books, an additional amount of at 
least $5,000 could be expended to advantage during the coming 
year for needed books of this kind which are becoming increasingly 
scarce and expensive. 

List of Some Important Accessions 

Albertus dc Bollstaedt (Magnus). Liber secretorum de virtutibus her- 
barum, et animalium quorundafh. Vcnctiac. 1502. (Probably falsely 
ascribed to Albertus de Bollstaedt.) 

Aldrovandus. Ulyssis. Dendrologiae naturalis . . . libri duo. Bononia, 1668 
(Colophon, 1667). (First edition.) 

Annales d’horticulture et de botanique, ou florc des jardins du royaume des 
Pays-Bas. V. 1-5^ 1858-62. 

Asami, Yoshichi. The crab-apples and nectarines of Japan. Tokyo, 1927. 
Bauhin, Johann. Historia novi et admirabilis fontis balneique Bollensis 
. . . Montbeliard, 1598. 
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Botanischc mittheilungcn aus den tropcn. Va\. by A. F. W. Schimpcr. V. 
1-9, 1888-1901. 

Botanischc zeitung. Berlin, 1872-1888. 

Botanischc zcitung. Regensburg. V. 2-5, 1803-06. 

Botaniska notiser. 1911-1922. 

Calcutta, Royal Botanic Garden. Annals. V. 1-12, 1888-1918. (This .set 
was owned by Dr. Andrew Thomas Gage, Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, and contains his bookplate.) 

Candolle, August Pyramus de. Kssai sur les proprietes mcdicales des 
pi antes. Paris, 1816. 

Celsus, Aldus Cornelius. Dc re inedica libro octu. Paris, 1529. 

Darwin, Charles R. Descent of man. 2 vols. J.ondon, 1871. (First edi- 
tion.) 

Effects of cross and self fertilization in the vegetable kingdom. Lon- 
don, 1876. (First edition.) 

Power of movement in plants. London, 1880. (First edition.) 

Dodoens, Rembert. Cruydt-Boeck . . . Leyden, 1618. 

b'loruni, et coronariarum ordoratarunKiue nonnullarum herbarum his 

toria. Antverpia, 1568. (First edition.) 

New herbal, or historic of plants . . . London, 1619. 

Duhamel du Monceau, Henri. Traite de la conservation des grains. Pan.s, 

1754. 

Gesner, Conrtidus. Dc raris et admirandis herbis. Tigurum, 1555. 
(irand’Kury, F. Cyrillc. Memoire sur la florc carbonifere du departement 
de la Loire. 3 vols. Paris, 1877. 

Hooke, Robert. Micrographia. lyondon, 1665. 

Hortus sanitatis Dcutsch. Peter Schdffer. Mainz, 1485. (Facsimile edi- 
tion, Munich, 1925.) 

Index Londinensis. V. 2-4. (Oxford, 1930. 

Internationale mitteilungeii fiir bodenkunde. Berlin. V. i-io, 1911-20. 
(Reprint.) 

Ito, Ihei. Chikinsho-furoku (Supplement to Universal knowledge of vege- 
tation). 4 vols. Yedo, 1733. 

Kojaki-chikinsho (Universal knowledge of vegetation). 8 vols. Yedo, 

]7i(). 

• — Zoho chikinsho (Revised Knowledge of vegetation). 8 vols. Yedo, 
1710. 

Japanese prints. (A collection of 16 colored prints featuring Iris.) 
Kaempfer, Engelbert. Amoenitatum exoticarum . . . Lemgo, 1712. 

Kono, Bairen. Chi-Ku.sa-no-hana (Thousand varieties of flowers). 4 vols. 
Kyoto. 1892. 

LaRoque, Jean dc. Voyage to Arabia the happy. London, 1726. 

Linne, Carl von. Fundamenta botanica. j vols. Colonia-Allobrogum. 1786- 

87. 

Genera plantarum. 2 vols. in i. F'rancofurtum, 1789-91. 

Philosophia botanica. Stockholm, 1751. (First edition.) 
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Philosophia botaiiica. Berlin, 1780. (Contains an autograph letter 

signed from Sir J. A. H. Murray to Sir William Thiselton-Dycr, 
Director of Kew Gardens, regarding Linne’s use of the word “ pala- 
tum ”.) 

Systema vcgetabilium. 15th edition by C. H. Pcrsoon. Gottingen, 

1797. 

Systema vegetabilium. j6th edition by C. Sprcngel. Gottingen, 1825- 

28. 

Lobel, Matthias. Plantarum seu stirpium icoiies. Antverpia. 1581. (First 
edition.) 

Lonitzer, Adam. Kreutcrbuch. Franck furt, 1573. 

Naturalis historiae opus novum, 2 vols. Francofurtum, 1551-55. 

Malpighi, Marcello. Opera posthuma. Venice, 1698. 

Matsudaira, Sakingo. Hana .shobu baiyoroku. Record of the cultivation of 
Iris Kaempferi written in 1853. MS, copied from the MS volume 
in the Imperial Library, Tokio, by Bunkio Matsuki, 1930. 

Hana shobu kamei. Catalogue of 120 varieties of Iris Kaempferi 

written in 1856. MS, copied from the MS volume in the Imperial 
Library, Tokio, by Bunkio Matsuki, 1930. 

Maltioli, Pierandrea. Do i discorsi nelli sei libri di Pedacio Dioscoride 
Anazarbeo, della materia medicinale. 2 vols. Venetia, 1604. 

New kreuterbuch, Prag, 1563. 

Miller, John. Jllustratio systematis sexualis Linnaei. 2 vols. London, 1777. 

An illustration of the sexual system of Linnaeus. 2 vols. London, 

1794, 1789. 

Myioshi, Manabu. Koganei sakura-hana zusetsu (Illustrations of the 
cherries of Koganei). 2 vols. Tokyo, 1927-28. 

Mizuno, 1 . Somoku kinyo shu (Collection of variegated plants). 8 vols. 
Kyoto, 1829. 

Nederlandsch kruidkundig arebief, 1871-1930. 

Okura, Kishichiro (Baron). Catalogue of the Okura exhibition of Japan- 
ese art held at Rome . . . 1930. 2 vols. Tokyo, 1930. 

Persoon, Christian Hendrick, leones pictae specicrum rariorum fungorum 
in synopsi methodica de.scriptarum. Pts. 1-4. Paris, 1803-08. 

Ray, John. Collection of curious travels and voyages. 2 vols. in i. Lon- 
don, 1693. 

Reichenbach, Heinrich G. L. Iconographia botaiiica exotica . . . prima 
centuria tabularum. Lipsia, X?>2y. 

Revue de botani((ue : bulletin mensuel de la Socicte francaise de botaniciue. 
V. 1-13, 1882-^5. 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar. Commentarii ct animadversiones in sex libros de 
causis plantarum Theophrasti. Geneva, 1566. 

In libros de plantis Aristoteli inscriptos, commentarii. Geneva, 1566. 

Senebier, Jean. Kssai sur Tart d’observer et de faire des experiences. 3 
vols. Geneva, 1802. 

Sociedade Brotcriana. Boletin. V. 1 — Ser. 2, V. 5, 1880-1928. 
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Societas pro fauna et flora fennica, MccUU-laiulcn. Nos. 23-50, i89<S-i()24. 
Societe royalc d agriculture et dc botanuiue dc (land. Aniiales. V. 1-5, 
1845-49. 

Sugiyama, Scijiro. Aristocrats of Japan’s national flo\v<T. 2 vols. 
Tournefort, Joseph Pitton de. Histoire des plantes tjui naissent aux en- 
virons de Paris. 2 vols. Paris, 1725. 

Institutiones rei herbariae. 3 vols. Paris, 1719. 

Vahl, Martin. Tconcs illustrationi plantarum Americanarum. Haunia, 1798- 
99. 

Zanoni, Giacomo, Istoria botanica. Bologna, 1675. 

Autograph Letters and Association Books 

A(l(liti()n.s to the autograph collection include letters of Darw'in, 
David Don, Oswald lleer, J. .S. I Icnslow, Unxley, I'raiiz Ihiger, 
Sir \\dlliain Jiooker, one from \\dlliani J^wart addressed to Sir 
Jose])h Hooker, and one from Sir James Murray, editor of the 
Oxford dictionary, to Sir William 1'hiselton-Dyer, Director of 
Kew Gardens, regarding Linne’s use of a botanical term. Several 
of the.se letters were taken from an old scra])l)()ok which onc(‘ be- 
longed to diaries C. Jkihington, Profes.sor of P)Otany at ( am- 
hridge University, and were found last summer by Dr. (lager in 
a Cambridge book-.sho]). A letter from the late Dr. E. II. W'ilson 
was added to the collection because of its interesting content which 
records his ‘Mirm conviction” that the Ginkgo Tree exists no- 
where today in a wild state. 

Some interesting association ])ooks ac^|nired were the following: 
a ])re.sentation copy (*' from the author ”) of Darwin’s “ Notes on 
the Fertilization of Orchids''; “ Notes on the J'dora and Fauna of 
Hound Island " by Henry Barkly and Nicolas Pike hearing on its 
title-page the autograph of Colonel I ’ike, an old Brooklyn resident 
who made original contributions to the knowledge of insular and 
marine flora and fauna while .serving as American C onsul at the Is- 
land of Mauritius ; a fine .set of the “ .Annals ” of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Calcutta, in twelve folio volumes, formerly owned by Dr. 
Andrew Thomas Gage, Superintendent of the (iarden; a co])y of 
the ‘‘Alphabetical Catalogue of I’lants in the (iarden of Thomas 
Hanbury," i)re.sented to Sir Daniel .’'I orris by Hanbury and c(jn- 
taining the latter's autogra]>h; and also Sir Daniel Morris’ co])y (T 
“Reports on the Scientific Re.sult.s of the Voyage of II. M. S. 
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Challenger which was “ Presented by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nient/’ The last two contain Sir DanieFs bookplate. 

Exchanges 

The library receives over 900 serials, including j^eriodicals and 
publications of botanical gardens, agricultural experiment stations, 
scientific societies and institutions. More than six hundred of 
these serials are sent in exchange for Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
publications. In many cases these “ exchanges had not been 
received regularly or had lapsed over a period of several years. A 
checking of the entire exchange list seemed advisable and the work 
was undertaken during the summer and early fall. As a result of 
correspondence many of the lacking publications have been secured 
or assurance received that copies will be forwarded as soon as 
issued. A few of the exchanges have been crossed off the list 
in cases where the replies or failure to answer indicated that con- 
tinuation of the mutual arrangement was not desired. • 

Use of the Library 

While its main use is in connection with the scientific work of 
the Garden, the library is open also to the public for reference 
purposes, and the following actual cases during the past year are 
typical of the service rendered: an illustrator of children’s books 
used colored pictures of Mexican flowers; a local physician who 
was preparing a book on hay fever made a study of the size and 
number of pollen grains of various flowers ; a list of references in 
recent botanical literature to new species of Begonias was compiled 
for an agricultural experiment station in a neighboring state; a 
member of a committee of a local organization which is preparing 
a program for tree planting consulted articles on shade trees for 
city streets; a teacher in a summer camp wished a list of wild 
flowers which should be conserved; a high school graduate asked 
for information about schools giving courses in landscape garden- 
ing; a designer of silks used colored plates of flowers; the author 
of the annual article ^n botany in the New International Ency- 
clopedia gathered his material in this library. 

Other subjects studied were: bread fruit tree, dwarfing of trees, 
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agricultural schools, chemical analysis of alfalfa and carol) bean, 
botanical apparatus, propagation of ferns, pictures of a jungle in 
India, wild flower gardening, African thorn tree, hedges for gard- 
ens, tung oil, leather as a fertilizer, state flowers, care of shade 
trees, greenhouse management, poison ivy, celery leaf -spot, Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, lichens as food, eflfect f)f ultra-violet rays on 
tobacco |dants, Japanese gardens, illustrations of a lemon blossom 
to be used in a candy advertisement, material for a talk to Girl 
Scouts on gardening, biographical sketch of the originator of the 
Boyd saxifrages, diseases of roses, plant introductions of Hr. K. 
H. Wilson, varieties and culture of oranges. 

The collection of Pre-Linnean works now contains more than 
250 volumes, and not only gives distinction to the library but has 
frequent j^ractical value. Out of seventeen works of early botan- 
ists requested on one occasion for the use of a grou]) of high 
school teachers who were making a study of the history of botany, 
the library possessed fourteen, half of them in contemporary 
editions. An illustrator for a publishing house came several times 
to study old herbals for antique style of plant drawing. On an- 
other occasion the herbals were used by a ))ook collector who was 
interested in colored illustrations in the early days of book making. 
A specific case was the use of Mattioli’s Herbal of i55q for con- 
temporary evidence on the dates of the founding at Padua and 
Pisa of the oldest existing botanic gardens. 

Interlibrary Loans 

Thirty-seven volumes were lent to libraries of the following 
institutions: Brooklyn Museum, Boyce 'riiompson Institute, Co- 
lumbia University, Glen Ellyn (Illinois) Free Public Library, New 
York University, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Standard Oil Development Company, Elizabeth, N. j.. United 
States Rubber Company, University of 'rennessee, II. W. Wilson 
Company. 

Phirty-eight volumes were borrowed for the use of the Garden 
.staff from the American Museum » f Natural History, Brooklyn 
Museum Library, Brooklyn Public Library, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Miscellaneous 

The customary exhibits of books were arranged ft)r the spring 
inspection and special flower days, also a display of seed and 
nursery catalogues during the week of March 3-10. 

"J'he installation of the new hook cases on the balcony and second 
floor of the stack-room provided shelf s])ace in the main library 
for several thousand volumes which had been stored in the base- 
ment for a number of years. This made necessary the moving 
and rearrangement of the entire book collection. 

A large accumulation of dujdicates, comprising books, pamphlets 
and periodicals received from time to time as gifts or in exchange 
for Brooklyn Botanic (harden ])ublications. was oflfered for sale to 
booksellers and finally dis])osed of for a substantial sum. 

Through arrangement with the American ]"ern Society, all the 
books belonging to the Society have been dei)osited in our library 
where they will be maintained as a se]:)arate collection. I'hey are 
available for general use in the library or may be borrowed by 
the Society or other organizations or institutions under the same 
rules and regulations that govern the loan of our own 1 )Ooks (see 
Appendix 8, ]). 164). 

The statistical report follows. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Calvin \V. Foss, 

IJhrariatL 


STATISTICAL REf’ORT ON THE LIBRARY 


Accessions 

Volumes 


Exchange 36 

(hft 101 

Publication 0 

Purchase 428 

By binding 502 


Parts (Including 
Pamphlets Periodicals) 


50 

3 , 9X1 

450 

2,013 

141 

329 

203 

1,021 

0 

0 


Total 


1,067 844 7,344 
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Total number of volumes in library, December 31, 1929 15,091 

Number of volumes added durinjj: 1930 1,067 

Number of volumes discarded during 1930 (duplicates) 142 

Deposit collection returned to the Hrooklyn Public Library, in 192S, 
but not deducted at that time 165 


Total number of volumes in library, December 31, 1930 15, ‘^51 

Total number of pamphlets in library, December 31. 1929 ii,i(xS 

Number of pamphlets added during 1930 844 

Total number of pamphlets in library, December 31, 1930 11,952 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets in library, December 31, 1929 26,199 
Net increase of volumes and pamphlets during i<)30 1,604 


Total number of volumes and pamphlets in library, December 31, 

1930 27,803 


American Fern Society Collection 


Number of volumes received during 1930 22 

Number of pamphlets received during 1930 28 

Number of parts of publications received during 1930 40 


Serials and Periodicals 

(Including only those of which niimhc*rs were received in iL.^o) 


Subscription 122 

Gift 115 

Exchange 652 

Publication 9 

Total 898 


Cataloguing 


Books, Pamphlets, and Serials catalogued i,f)76 

'I'otal number of cards typewritten and filed 3.523 

Printed Cards 

Torrey Botanical Club index cards on file, December 31, 1929 4<’.359 

Filed during 1930 795 


Total, December 31, 1930 


4hL54 
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Index Algariini Universalis cards, December 31, 1929 26,940 

Number of cards received during 1930 1,000 

Total Index Algarum Universalis cards, December 31, 1930 27,940 

Catalogue en fiches de la Bibliographie Technique et Agricole Tropi- 

cale, Institut Colonial de Marseille, December 31, 1929 4,816 

Number of cixrds received during 1930 1,690 

Total, December 31, 1930 6,506 


Miscellaneous 


Number of users of the library 3.ii3 

Books lent to members of staff 1,096 

Books lent to other institutions 37 

Books borrowed from other institutions 38 


{Note: The decrease in the number of users reported is due to a 
change in the method of compiling the statistics. Previous to 1930 
the number of readers, visitors, reference questions, and books lent 
were combined to show the total use of the library. On the same 
basis, the total for 1930 would be 6,638 as compared with 5,396 for 
1929.) 


REPORT OF THE HORTICULTURIST AND HEAD 
GARDENER FOR 1930 

Dr. C. Stuart Gac.kr, Director. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my report for the year 
ending December 31, 1930. 

Personnel 

As in 1929, there were nine men on the gardening force. Con- 
sidering the amount of work to be done, more labor was available 
than in previous years. During the peak of the growing season 
sixteen laborers were employed. Five of these men were assigned 
as guards at the entrance gates on Saturdays, Sundays, and school 
holidays. Their duties included preventing the entrance of chil- 
dren unaccompanied by adults, and the bringing in of implements 
that might be used for digging in lawns and flower beds. This 
policy was instrumental in greatly reducing vandalism. 
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Labor Paid for by Charitable Organizations 

Beginning March 24th and ending December 12th, ten men 
worked for a total of 451 days of 6 hours. These men were paid 
by the Garden, the Garden being reimbursed by the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. 

Beginning November 17th, six men worked for a total of 20 
days of 6 hours and 63^/^ days of 8 hours. Hiese men were paid 
in ])art by the Brooklyn Association for Imi:)roving the C'ondition 
of the Poor, but mainly by the Emergency Work Bureau. 

General Systematic Section 

A new fern bed was constructed and planted near the outlet of 
the lake. The old fern bed was completely remade and, in order 
to improve moisture conditions, was lowered about a foot below 
the surrounding level. 

About 250 trees and shrubs were set out on the /Xzalea Knoll, 
at the south end of the garden. These consisted of ])in oaks (for 
shade), A::alca, Enkianthiis (three species), Lciophyllum (two 
species), Picris, and Rhododendron, 

As in previous years the collections in the systematic section have 
been augmented hy ])lants acquired by gifts, exchange, and pur- 
cha.se. 

Conservatory Plaza 

As an aftermath of the construction in the Conservatory Plaza 
and vicinity of new stei)s, pool, and storerooms, the gardening 
and laboring force was involved in much work in the removal of 
subsoil, provision of topsoil, grading, and ])lanting. 

About 170 feet of privet hedge eight feet high, that screened 
the service yard, had to be re-aligned in order to obtain suflicient 
room. 

The east and west flower borders of the Conservatory Garden 
were each extended southwards about 30 feet and partly planteii. 

Five privet bushes fifteen feet high were transferred from the 
north end of the conservatory garden to the south end. Eleven 
Popxiliis Bolleana, averaging twenty feet in height, were planted 
on either side of the lower steps, China Fleecevine {Polygonum 
Auhertii) and Japanese Creeper (Ampclopsis tricuspidata) were 
planted to furnish the walls on both the upper and lower levels. 
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F.O. ,3. Vi™ facing No„h in ,h. Genial Sy.«.a.ic f«i». cf».„„.c„,„a. 
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A hedge of Box Barberry (Bcrberis Tliunbcrgii var. minor) was 
planted around the semicircular pool at the north end. 

In the pool containing the Jenkins fountain a retaining wall of 
concrete was built to hold soil for planting. This was then sur- 
faced with between three and four tons of tufa rock. 

The grass verges to the flower borders were graded and re- 
sodded. 

Boulder Hill 

To replace Mugho Pines that failed to thrive, the area in the 
immediate vicinity of the Alfred T. White Memorial was i)lantcd 
with Rhododehdron and Mountain I^aurel. The material used was 
derived partly by purchase and partly by ‘‘ thinnings from our 
original Rhododendron planting. 

Over 400 square yards of ground was prepared for Rhododen- 
drons (to be planted spring 1931) by working the soil eighteen 
inches or two feet deep and mixing with it granulated peat moss 
and sand. 

The trail meandering along the crest of the hill was surfaced 
with broken flagstones for a distance of 550 feet. A trail with a 
foundation of ashes was made from the Jenkins foot-bridge, at the 
lake outlet, to the main walk near the Japanese tea house. This 
involved considerable regrading. 

Depressions brought about by wear and tear, etc., were brought 
up to grade by filling with topsoil, and reseeded with grass. 

On the west side of the hill 1000 bulbs were used to extend 
northwards the planting of Narcissus ‘‘ Sir Watkin.^' 

Rose Garden 

Thirty ornamental concrete posts with “ vase finials, designed 
by Mr. Caparn to support festoons of roses, were made by our 
own men during the winter. In early spring these were set out, 
chains attached, and 40 climbing roses planted to furnish them. 

The work of replanting the species borders, started in 1929, was 
completed during the fall of 1930. 

Rooted cuttings of 56 species of Rosa were received from the 
Arnold Arboretum and 22 grafted plants of varieties of “ moss '' 
roses were received from the Jackson and Perkins Co. These 
10 
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were set out in the nursery. When they attain sufficient size to be 
planted in the rose garden they will enable us to eliminate many 
of the duplicates in the species borders. 

Local Flora Section 

In connection with the remodelling of the “ Local Flora ’’ sec- 
tion, many weed ” trees and shrubs were removed. These in- 
cluded such species are Ailanthus glandulosa, Acer pseudo-plat- 
anus, Ligustrum, etc. One hundred and thirty trees and shrubs of 
species belonging in the local flora area were planted to take their 
place. 

Excavations were made for a pool, and topsoil from adjacent 
areas removed, to make room for sand to be secured in 1931. It 
is proposed to utilize this area to exhibit the vegetation of the pine 
barrens. 

The soil from the acid bog, which had become almost neutral, 
was removed, and considerable necessary grading done. 

Over 700 square yards of ground was prepared for Rhododen- 
drons that it is proposed to set out during the spring of 1931. 
This planting is intended, in part, to mask the new fence enclosing 
the local flora section. 


Ornamental Planting 

Bulb planting in addition to that already mentioned consisted of 
extending the Crocuses in the lawn among the Shrub Honey- 
suckles towards the north by planting 2000 corms. 

One thousand Narcissus “ Emperor ” were used to extend the 
planting of this variety in the Pomaceae area. 

Two beds along the brook, formerly occupied by Iris, were 
planted with Gladiolus. 

Two hundred plants of the Memorial Rose, Rosa Wichuraiana, 
were planted on the terrace bank north of the esplanade and on 
the steep banks on either side of the walk near the Oak collection. 
It is hoped that this planting will solve a difficult maintenance 
problem. 

Thirteen trees of Japanese Flowering Cherries were planted on 
the south shore of the lake and ten Weeping Cherries on the east 
bank. 
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More than 30 large Lilac bushes were replanted to strengthen 
the line around the Lilac Triangle and to better space some varieties 
that were becoming crowded. 

A Japanese Barberry hedge, 270 feet long was planted at the 
base of the Museum bank. 

Miscellaneous 

The area southwest of the Reservoir, a little over one acre, was 
graded and seeded with lawn grasses. 'J'hc rough trail that ex- 
tended from the north Flatbush Avenue entrance to the tar ma~ 
cadem road was dug out for a distance of over 200 feet and a 
road nine feet wide of cobble stones surfaced with ashes sub- 
stituted. The increasing use of this entrance l)y visitors made 
this desirable, as the old trail at certain seasons was extremely 
muddy. 

A flagstone walk, 150 feet long, was made as a “short cut’' 
between the service gate of the reservoir and the road leading to 
the north Flatbush Avenue entrance. These flagstones and those 
used on Boulder Hill were obtained, for the hauling, when the 
flagstone walk extending from the Flatbush Avenue service gate 
to Empire Boulevard was rei)laced by one of concrete. 

Two “ shanty ” tool houses that for many years stood amongst 
the shrubbery opposite the Japanese tea house, were torn down, 
the surroundings graded and ’converted into lawn. Aesthetically 
this is a great improvement. 

The boulder retaining wall along the lake shore, south of the 
Japanese tea house, was rebuilt to eliminate the harsh line that 
formerly existed. 

Lattice panels and fasciae were put in place on the north side 
of the north pergola of the Rose Garden. 

A flight of concrete steps and gate pillars of concrete were con- 
structed at the south entrance of the Rose Garden. 

Two flights of concrete steps were made at the north end of the 
esplanade. 

Two garden seats of concrete and wood were set up and con- 
crete platforms cast. 

Concrete pillars were made and erected, and a wooden gate was 
constructed and hung at the garden entrance to the service yard. 
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Fig. 14. Rose Garden. General View facing South, North Pergola in the foreground, and the two Rows of 

Festoon Posts. June 23, 1930. (6957.) 
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The concrete copings surrounding two window areas at the 
north end of the laboratory building were raised eighteen inches. 
Subsoil from the Conservatory Plaza construction was hauled in 
to make the grade slope away from the building. It is hoped that 
these measures will put an end to the nuisance of occasional flood- 
ing of the hall and rooms in the lower part of the building. 

Three soil bins with concrete walls and floors were constructed 
in the service yard. 

Two manholes with concrete walls and slab covers were con- 
structed over the sewer that runs through the center of the garden. 
These were made to enable us more readily to remove poplar and 
willow roots that invade the sewer. 

Seed and Plant Distribution 

In connection with the International Seed Exchange, 2397 
packets of seeds were distributed to foreign and domestic botanic 
gardens and to other institutions and individuals during the spring 
of 1930. 

Over 5300 plants were distributed to Botanic Garden members. 

Personal Activities 

In June, and again in September, I acted as one of the judges 
in the garden contest sponsored by the Jackson Heights Garden 
Club. 

I am continuing to serve as a Local Secretary of the American 
Rose Society. 

I attended the meeting of the American Rose Society at Atlantic 
City on September nth and spoke on “The Work of Municipal 
Rose Gardens.'' 

Respectfully submitted, 

Montague Free, 
Horticulturist and Head Gardener, 
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REPORT OF THE RESIDENT INVESTIGATOR FOR 1930 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Director. 

Sir: I herewith submit a report of the various activities in which 
I have engaged during 1930. 

Genetics of Brassica 

A beginning at a new undertaking was started during the year 
with the more extensive culture of varieties of the genus Brassica, 
including cabbage, mustards, turnips, etc. Two problems present 
themselves as of interest: first, an analysis of the types of varia- 
tion presented by this multiform group; second, hybridization ex- 
periments, in a preliminary way, to learn whether the group offers 
favorable ground for genetic analysis. In general, the cabbage 
types are so greatly diversified (one grower estimates that there 
are several hundred distinct forms in cultivation in different parts 
of Europe), and ordinary commercial seed often shows so wide 
a variation, that the genetic problem may prove to be almost im- 
possibly complicated. There is, however, need for the compara- 
tive description and illustration of the distinctive varieties from a 
botanical point of view. 


School Service 

In New York City, where contact with nature is necessarily 
limited for most people, it has seemed important to me to call 
attention to the biological interest which attaches to the common 
products of the markets. It was in this connection that the cul- 
ure of cabbage types was first undertaken, and for this purpose a 
Botanic Garden Leaflet article, “ Cabbages in the Classroom,"' was 
prepared and distributed among biology teachers. A similar paper, 
“ Lessons in Apples," was published in Torreya earlier in the 
year, in which some reference was made to the botany and genetic 
history of apple types. A third paper, “ A Laboratory Lesson in 
Variation," dealing with the Boston fern as useful class material, 
was prepared for the November-December Torreya, the publica- 
tion of which was delayed until January, 1931. 

Here also should be cited cooperation with Dr. Reed and Dr. 
Graves in promoting relations between the Garden and high school 
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biology teachers. During June, collections of young plants of 
some twelve varieties of Brassica were made available for high 
schools. In October, a group of biology teachers were shown the 
outdoor cultures of these plants on an appointed Saturday. Several 
book reviews, committee reports, and other articles were published 
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Fig. 15. Genealogy of the American Varieties cjf the Boston Fern 
(Ncphrolepis exaltata). (3819.) 


in the public high school journal. Bulletin of High Points, as noted 
elsewhere. 

At the May field meeting of the New York Association of 
Biology Teachers, I was leader for the study of ferns. As rep- 
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resentative of the biology teachers on the Standing Committee on 
Science, which serves in a supervisory capacity for all high school 
science, I helped plan and work out a new method of selecting 
candidates for the license of first assistant (chairman of depart- 
ment) in the sciences. Further, in this connection, as chairman of 
the special Appraisal Committee for Biology, I have been engaged 
for the last two months of 1930 in visiting over twenty-five high 
schools to inspect the work of the thirty-four applicants for this 
license in biology. 

As chairman of the Program Committee of the Biology Teach- 
ers Association, I have arranged for. six of the eight speakers on 
the current year's program: Drs. McDougal, Rhoads, Merrill, 
Murphy, Snedden, and Melander. In June I was appointed as 
a member of a new State Education Department committee to 
prepare a syllabus for General Biology, designed as a second year 
subject. Two articles have been prepared and accepted for pub- 
lication in School Science and Mathematics, One of these in- 
cludes a review of the American Journal of Botany as a source 
book for biology teachers. 

Beginning in September, I have been giving a course in ‘‘ Methods 
of Teaching Biology " in the new Brooklyn College of the City of 
New York. For one session, the class met in the Botanic Garden 
Library with the assignment to look up (in the pre-Linnaean col- 
lection and elsewhere) some of the early reports of important 
discoveries in elementary biology. A number of the class have 
since been rather frequent in visiting the Garden, both for ma- 
terial and for reference work. One has become a Garden member. 

Editorial Work 

As one of the editors of the American Fern Journal, and as 
fern representative of the Garden, a large amount of correspond- 
ence has been taken care of. The Fern Journal completed its 
twentieth volume with 1930, and celebrated by publishing an 
extra-sized volume, with articles from noted fern workers from 
widely separated regions. The Journal now has over 2800 pages 
in its twenty volumes. Its circulation and influence are continu- 
ously growing. 

Part of this correspondence has related to the installation of the 
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American Fern Society Library on the Garden shelves during tlie 
past year. This event, most happy for the Fern Society, is to be 
signalized by a publication of a special sui)plement of the Fern 
Journal, which will include a statement of the formal Agreement 
between the Botanic Garden and the Fern Society, together with 
lists of the titles of the fern books, both of the Fern Society and 
of the Botanic Garden, with a statement of conditions under which 
these may he borrowed. 

Conservation of Native Plants 

The amendments to the State Conservation Law, relating to 
native plants, first proposed by the Syracuse Botanical Club in 
1929, were again introduced at the behest of the same organization, 
and this time successfully carried through both legislative houses 
and finally signed by Governor Roosevelt, becoming active on 
April 10, 1930. To help spread the message of conservation, and 
the particulars of this specific law, a Leaflet article, ‘‘ The Plant 
Wards of New York State,’' was prepared and published in June. 
This includes a statement of the new law, together with two sig- 
nificant pictures: one showing East Green Lake (near Syracuse) 
in its earlier condition; the second, published by the courtesy of 
the Syracuse Post-Stancard, in its present state, as a refuse dump 
for waste rock. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ralph C. Benedict, 
Resident Investigator. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1930 

I. Tax Budget Accounts 

1360 Personal Service: 

Appropriation $ 7^^,120.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3070 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and B'xpcnses in the 
Various Public Libraries and other 

Institutions (10 months) 4,116.67 $ 82,236.67 

82,236.67 


Expended 
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1361 Other Codes than Personal Sendee: 

Line i Fuel Supplies: 

Appropriation $ 3,500.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3070 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and Expenses in the 
Various Public Libraries and other 
Institutions 500.00 $ 4,000.00 


Expended 4,000.00 


Line 2 Office Supplies: 

Appropriation -. $ 600.00 

Expended 600.00 


Line 3 Laundry, Cleaning and Disinfecting Supplies : 

Appropriation $ 120.00 

Expended 120.00 


Line 4 Botanical and Agricultural Supplies : 

Appropriation $ 1,850.00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3070 for Adjustment of 
Personal Service and Expenses in the 
Various Public Libraries and other 
Institutions 1,000.00 $ 2,850.00 


Expended 2,850.00 


Line 5 General Plant Supplies: 

Appropriation $ 400.00 

Expended 400.00 


Line 6 Wearing Apparel : 

Appropriation : $ 40.00 

Expended 40.00 


Line 7 Office Equipment 

Appropriation $ 250.00 

Expended 250.00 


Line 8 General Plant Equipment: 

Appropriation 

Expended 


$ 2,000.00 
2,000.00 
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Line 9 General Plant Materials : 

Appropriation $ 1,750.00 

Expended 1,750.00 


Line 10 


Line 1 i 


Line 12 


Line 13 


Line 14 


Line 15 


Line 16 


Repairs and Replacements : 

Appropriation $ 4,000,00 

Transferred from Miscellaneous New 
York City 3070 for Adjustment ot 
Personal Service and Expenses in the 
Various Public Libraries and f)ther 
Institutions i,(M)0.oo 

J^xpeiided 

Light, Heat and Power : 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Telephone Service: 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Carfares : 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Expressage and Deliveries: 

Appropriation 

Expended 

General Plant Service: 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Contingencies : 

Appropriation 

Expended 


$ 5,(X)().oo 

5,000.00 


$ 425.00 

425.00 


$ 37500 

375.00 


$ 60.00 

60.00 


$ 300.00 

300.00 


$ 500.00 

500.00 


$ 100.00 

100.00 


Summary of Tax Budget Accounts: 

Appropriated 
Personal Service 

Original Appropriation $ 78,120.00 

Supplemental (by transfers) 4,116.67 $ 82,236.67 


Other Codes 

Original Appropriation $ 16,270.00 

Supplemental (by transfers) 2,500.00 18,770.00 

Total $101,006.67 

Expended 101,006.67 
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II. Private Funds Accounts 

I. Endowment Fund ($50,500.00) Restricted* in Part: 


Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 2,777.48 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 555-50 

Transferred to Special Contributions 2,221.98 2,777.48 


$ 0.00 

2. Life Membership Fund ($6,500.00) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 35748 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 71.50 

Transferred to Annual Membership Account 285.98 357-48 

$ 0.00 

3. George C. Brackett Library Fund ($500.00) Restricted: 


Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 6.21 

Income 1930 27.48 $ 33.69 

Expended $ 16.19 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 5.50 21.69 

Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 12.00 

4. Benjamin Stuart Gager Memorial Fund ($13,417.20) Restricted: 

Income Account ; 

Income, 1930 $ 737-92 

Transferred from Cary Library Fund 86.54 $ 824.46 

Expended $ 676.88 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 147.58 824.46 


$ 0.00 

5. Martha Woodward Stutzer Memorial Fund (10,000.00) Restricted: 
Income Account : 


Balance, January i, 1930 

Income 1930 

$ 

459 - 8 i 
550.00 $ 

1,009.81 

Expended 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 

$ 

411.69 

1 10.00 

521.69 

Balance, December 31, 1930 


$ 

488.12 


♦ Restricted funds are those limited, by terms of gift, bequest, or solicita- 
tion, to the scientific and educational work of the Garden. 
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6. Mary Bates Spalding Futid ($2,697.00) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 17.04 

Income 1930 148.32 

Refund 40.26 $ 205.62 


Expended $ 175.96 

Transferred to Endowment Increment 
Fund 29.66 205.62 


$ 0.00 

7. Special Account W. ($243,149.27) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 343-35 

Income 1930 13.373-20 $ 13,716.55 


Expended $ 303.36 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 2,674.64 
Transferred to Special Contributions 10,500.00 13,478.00 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 238.55 

8. A. Augustus Healy Bequest ($9,798.31) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 53^-^ 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 107.78 

Transferred to Special Contributions 43^-10 538-88 


$ 0.00 

9. Robert B. Woodimrd Bequest ($25,000.00) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ i, 375-00 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 275.00 

Transferred to Special Contributions 1,100.00 i,375 0o 


$ 0.00 

10. Alfred T. White Memorial Tablet Fund ($3,889.85) Rcslncted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 213.92 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 42.78 

Transferred to Special Contributions I7i*i4 213.92 


$ 0.00 
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II. Brooklyn Institute Centennial Fund B, B, G. Share ($30,000.00) Re- 
stricted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1030 $ 1,650.00 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 330.00 

Transferred to Si)ccial Contributions 1,320.00 1,650.00 


$ 0.00 

12. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Fund ($250,000.00) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 4,017.15 

Income 1930 13,750.00 $ 17,767.15 


Exi>cndcd $ 3,159-73 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 2,750.00 

Transferred to Special Contributions 9,200.00 

Transferred to Special Purposes (Miscel.) 80.10 15,189.83 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 2,577.32 

13. Cithens Endoivmcnt Fund ($253,929.26) Restricted: 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 13,966.10 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund $ 2,793.22 
Transferred to Special Contributions 11,172.88 13,966.10 


$ 0.00 

14. Sustaining Membership. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 24.99 

Received from dues 499.83 $ 524.82 


Transferred to Annual Membership Account 524.82 


$ 0.00 

15. Annual Membership. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 2,589.12 

Received from dues 1930 5,840.00 

Transferred from Life Memb. Acet 285.98 

Transferred from Sustaining Memb. Acet. . . . 524.82 $ 9,239.92 


Expended $ 5,470.11 

Transferred to Special Contributions 2,000.00 7,470.11 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 1,769.81 
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i6. Tuition and Sales. Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1030 $ 1,747.03 

Received 1930 

a. Tuitions 2,461.95 

b. Seed Packets 7,402.75 

c. Sales 368.83 

d. Miscellaneous 6.76 $ 11,987.32 


Expended $ 4,291.10 

Transferred to Endowment Tnercnicnt Eund . . 1,838.13 

Transferred to Special Contributions 2,000.00 8,129.23 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 3,858.09 

17. Botanic Garden Collections Fund 1(^30. Restricted : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 710.72 

Received from Ctinlributions 6,539.00 

Miscellaneous 9<)5.33 $ 8,245.05 


Expended $ 6,992.74 

Transferred to Special Contributions 1,065.80 

Transferred to Special Purposes. (Various) 32.80 8,091.34 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 1 53-71 

18. Special Fund (^Brooklyn Institute General Fndoivnient Income: Annual 


A llotment) Restricted : 

Income Account : 

Income 1930 $ 1,195.00 

Transferred to Special Contributions 1,195.00 


$ 0.00 

19. Cary Library Fund ($10,000.00 — 1/5 of Income to Brooklyn Botanic 


Garden) Restricted : 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 14-59 

Income Allotment 1930 1 10.00 $ 124.59 

Expended $ .05 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund . . 22.00 

Transferred to Benjamin Stuart Gager Me- 
morial Fund 86.54 I » 8.59 


Balance, December 31, 1030 $ 16.00 

20. Henry W. Ilealy Trust Fund ($247,421.17—^ of Income to Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden) Restricted: 

Income 1930 $ 1,058.89 

Expended $ 375-00 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund.. 211.78 586.78 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 472.11 
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21. Special Purposes, Restricted by Terms of Gifts: 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 11,158.27 

Received (including transfers) : 

a. Anonymous for Japanese Garden 2,000.00 

b. Various for Japanese Iris Test Garden.. 2,731.15 

c. Special Gifts for Children’s Work 65.00 

d. Conservatory Plaza Fountain 5)5^*oo 

e. Jenkins Foot Bridge 1,500.00 

/. Wild Flower Garden 1,750.00 

g. Miscellaneous 25.00 

h. Trans f. from Collections Fund 32.80 

i. Transf. from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Fund 80.10 $ 24,902.32 


Expended 23,952.18 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 950-14 

22. Plant Pathology Research Fund, Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 920.93 

Income 1930 10,212.20 $ 11,133.13 


Expended $ 1,429.75 

Transferred to Special Contributions 5, 930.00 7,359-75 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 3,773.38 

23. Special Contributions {for 1930 only). Restricted: 

Balance, January i, 1930 $ 1,550.94 

Transferred from 

Endowment Fund Income Account 2,221.98 

Special Account W. Income Account 10,500.00 

A. Augustus Healy Bequest Income Account 431.10 

R. B. Woodward Bequest Income Account.. i,ioo.oo 

A. T. White Memorial Tablet Fund Inc. 

Account 171.14 

Brooklyn Inst. Centennial Fund Inc. Ac- 
count 1,320.00 

J. D. Rockefeller, Jr,, Fund Income Account 9,200.00 
Citizens Endowment Fund Income Account 11,172.88 

Annual Membership Account 2,000.00 

Tuition and Sales 2,000.00 

Collections Fund 1,065.80 

Special Fund (Inst. General Endowment) . . 1,195.00 

Plant Pathology Research Fund 5, 930.00 

Miscellaneous 133-50 $ 49,992-34 


Expended 49,174.32 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 818.02 
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24. Ettdozmnent Increment Fund ($91,018,24) Restricted: 


Transferred from other accounts 1930 $ 11,965.07 

Interest 1930 4 , 3 . 39-22 $ 16,304.29 

Transferred to Principal 16,304.29 


$ 0.00 

Summary of Private Funds Accounts: 

Balances, January i, 1930 $ 23,560.15 

Income 1930 104,300.45 $127,860.60 


Expended $ 96,429.06 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund 

Principal 16,304.29 112,733.35 


Balances, December 31, 1930 $ 15,127.25 


III. Summary of Total Maintenance Budget for 1930 

Income 

Tax Budget Appropriation 44.1% $101,006.67 

Private Funds Budget 55.9% 127,860.60 


Total $228,867.27 

Transferred to Endowment Increment Fund Principal. . . . 16,304.29 


Available $212,562.98 

Expended 

Personal Service 

Tax Budget $82,236.67 

Private Funds 49,174.32 


Total $i 3 I, 4 i »-99 

Other than Personal Service 

Tax Budget $18,770.00 

Private Funds 47,254.74 


Total $ 66,024.74 $ 197435-73 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 1 5,127.25 

Respectfully i^nbmitted, 

Daniel C. Downs, 

Secretary and Accountant, 


11 
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Note : — The above Financial Statement is a transcript of 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden accounts in the books of the Treasurer 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The Treasurer's 
accounts are audited annually by a Public Accountant, and a 
separate audit of this “ Financial Statement is not made in order 
to save unnecessary expense. 

G. Foster Smith, 

Treasurer. 


IV. Tax Notes for Permanent Improvements 

N.D.J*. 2J2Q- Completion of improvement of Plaza of Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, including construction of underground storage room 
for tools and bulbs. (Including Architects’ Fees.) 

Aplyropruitiotj $ 21,000.00 

Expended 

Architects’ Fees $ 1,160.79 

Improvement Work 15,477.20 


Total $ 16,637.09 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 4,362.01 

N.D.P. 212R — C'.ompletinn of Metal Stacks in Library Ro(nns and Her- 
barium Cases and mezzanine floor in Herbarium Room, 
Brooklyn Bcjtanic Garden. 


Appropriation $ 9,425.00 

Expended 

Erecting Stacks $ 3,454.23 

New Cabinets, etc 5,957-00 


Total 9,411.23 


Balance, December 31, 1930 $ 13.77 

N.D.P. 212T — General Improvement of Land, lying east of Mt. Prospect 
Reservoir fronting on Eastern Parkway, including Architects’ 
Fees. 

Appropriation $ 24,100.00 

No expenditures during the year 1930. 

Certified as correct, 

Edward S. Ryan, Chief Clerk, 

Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn. 
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APPENDIX I 

GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1930 

Collections Fund 


Anonymous 

Miss E. Addie Austin 
Mrs. Frank L. Babix>tt, Jr. 
Mrs. Catherine W. Boardman 
Mrs. Armin E. Brunn 
Mrs. Paul Bucher 
Mrs. Glcnt worth R. Butler 
Mrs. Percy Chubb 
Walter H. Crittenden 
Mrs. John R. Dclafield 
Dugan Brothers 
Otto Ebel 

Miss Adele F. Emerson 
Mrs. Lewis W. Francis 
John W. Froth ingham 
Mrs. Herbert F. Gunnison 
Mrs. A. Augustus Healy 
Mrs. Robert E. Henry 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Hills 
Mrs. William T. Hunter 
Miss C. Julie M. Husson 
Edward A. Ingraham 
Mrs. P. Chalmers Jameson 


Alfred W. Jenkins 
Mrs\ Thomas B. Littlejohn 
Miss Hilda Loincs 
Mrs. William W. Marshall 
Mrs. Edwin P. Maynard 
Miss Julia J. Pierrepont 
William A. Putnam 
Mrs. William A. Putnam 
Hon. William C. Redficld 
Herbert S. Smith 
Mrs. Seth Ihayer Stewart 
Miss Elise W. Stutzei 
Herman Stutzer 
Mrs. Herman Stulzcr 
Mrs. Jeremiah R. Van Brunt 
“ C. W.” 

Mrs. Alexander M. While 

Allin White 

Miss Frances E. White 

Harold T. White 

Miss Harriet H. White 

Women of “ 76 ” chapter, 1 ^. A. R. 

Miss Abigail Young 


Iris Project 

For Expedition to Japan 


National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council $1,000.00 

American Iris Society 25000 

T. A. Havemeyer 100.00 

Mrs. Horation G. Lloyd 100.00 

Miss Marion Roby Case 50.00 

C. Lewis 50.00 

Mrs. E. Paul du Pont 25.00 

Miss Grace Sturtevant 10.00 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden 1,146.15 


Plants 


$2,731.15 


Gifts of Plants for the Iris Project are listed on page 82. 
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Japanese Garden 

Anonymous $2,000.00 

Conservatory Plaza Fountain 

Alfred W. Jenkins $5» 560.00 

Jenkins Foot Bridge 

Alfred W. Jenkins $1,500.00 

Wild Flower Garden 

Alfred W. Jenkins : For Gates and Fence $1,750.00 

Special Gifts for Children’s Work 

Mrs. Earl Maxwell $ i5-00 

Woman’s Auxiliary of Brooklyn Botanic Garden 60.00 


$ 75.00 

Miscellaneous 

Woman’s Auxiliary of Brooklyn Botanic Garden and others $ 25.00 

Woman’s Auxiliary of Brooklyn Botanic Garden for Spring In- 
spection $ 16.00 

Miss Hilda Loines for Photographs 14.55 

Living Plants 

Mrs. A. G. Allis, i Agave. 

Miss Jean Badger, i Philodendron. 

Bobbink and Atkins, 351 Roses. 

The Conard-Pyle Co., 21 Roses. 

Cottage Gardens Co., Inc., 7 Rhododendron, i Kalmia. 

Mrs. J. L. Crolius, 117 plants collected in the Adirondacks. 

Mr. James W. Cromwell, 3 Salix speciosa, 3 Salix elegantissima, 3 Popnlus 
generosa. 

Mrs. G. W. Dubois, 4 Celtis occidentalis. 

Mrs. Lewis W, Francis, i Semele androgyna. 

Mrs. S. Gerwin, 6 Gladiolus “ Camille.” 

Mr. Louis Herman, i Miami Cherry.- 

Mrs. Oscar R. Houston, 10 Chrysanthemum ” Smith Advance.” 

Miss Bessie Matthews, i Iris. 

Mrs. Regina Armstrong Niehaus, 10 Lilacs. 
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Jackson and Perkins Co., 22 Roses. 

Mrs. C. M. Pratt, i Cyphomandra betacca. 

Mr. E. C. Robbins, 5 Epigaea repens. 

Dr. C. F. Saunders, 6 Iris. 

Mr. A. Schlevogt, i Rosa viridiflora. 

Mr. William Tricker, Inc., 20 Nymphaea. 

Mrs. S. G. Whiton, 2 Bryophylhim calyciuum. 

Mr. A. E. Wohlert, 2 Prunus “ Kofugen.” 

Mrs. T. B. Wood, i Cypripedium acaule. 

Seeds 

Mrs. A. G. Allis (i) Mr. R. C. Pickering (i) 

Gardenside Nurseries Inc. (i) Miss Sara Bigelow Reid (1) 
Mr. John H. Haymaker (2) Mr. Frank J. Reppa (2) 

Miss Hilda Loines (i) Dr. L. B. Smith (13) 

Miss Maybelle E. Moore (8) 

Phanerogamic Herbarium 

Mrs. George Stewart Brown, 10 specimens. 

Mr. Charles C. Deam, 16 specimens. 

Dr. J. A. Drushel, 40 specimens. 

Miss Sara Bigek)w Reid, i specimen. 

Dr. John B. Todd, i sixjcimen. 

Dr. J. K. Underwood, 23 specimens. 

Cryptogamic Herbarium 

Mr. Ernst Clayton, 7 specimens. 

Library 

Books 


Adams, Mr. Henry S., Brooklyn, N. Y 5 

Black, Hon. Loring M., Brooklyn, N. Y T 

Blatt, Miss Natalie, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 2 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn. N. Y 6 

Cabot, Dr. Irving L., Brooklyn, N. Y t 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C 2 

Committee on Municipal Affairs of Chirop^an Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . i 

Francis, Mrs. Sarah D. C., Brooklyn, N. Y t 

Gager, Dr. C. .Stuart. Brooklyn, N. Y 25 

Gluckson, Mr. Herbert, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Gundersen, Dr. Alfred, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 
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Indiana Department of Conservation, Indianapolis, Ind i 

James Madison High School, Biology Club, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Kirk, Miss Isabel, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Knowles, Mr. John H., London, Eng i 

Lemee, Dr. Albert, Brest, France i 

Marshall, Mrs. William W., Brooklyn, N. Y 3 

Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Senior Nature Study Class, 

1928, Brooklyn N. Y i 

Municipal Reference Library, New York, N. Y i 

Naomitsu, Marquis, Tokyo, Japan i 

Nebraska State Horticultural Society, Lincoln, Neb 6 

New York State Conservation Department, Albany, N. Y i 

Okura, Baron Kishichiro, Tokyo, Japan 2 

Pack, Mr. Arthur Newton, Princeton, N. J i 

Parents’ Association, Public School 217, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Pennsylvania Horticultural SfKiety, Philadelphia, Pa i 

Pond, Miss P. F., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Pratt, Mr. Abram J., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Purdy, Miss Maud H., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Rcpublica Dominicana, Estacion nacional agronomica y colcgio de ag- 

ricultura de Moca 1 

Rubio, Mr. Nicholas Ma., Barcelona, Spain 2 

Sargent, Miss Zelda, Brookl3m, N. Y i 

Shaw, Miss- Ellen Eddy, Brooklyn, N. Y I 

Smalley, Mr. Melvin, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Smith, Miss M. Helen, Brookl3rn, N. Y 2 

Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 

D. C 2 

Svenson, Dr. Henry K., Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Tokyo, Public Office of the City of, Japan 2 

R. Orto Botanico, Torino, Italy i 

Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 2 

Total 92 


Pamphlets 


Bailey, Prof. L. H., Ithaca, N. Y i 

Bartlett, F. A., Tree Expert Company, Stamford, Conn i 

Benedict, Dr. Ralph C., Brooklyn, N. Y 5 

Boeuf, Prof F., Tunis, Africa i 

Borodin, Prof. D. N., Russian Agricultural Agency, New York, N. Y. i 

Botanisch Laboratorium, Utrecht, Netherlands i 

Britton, Dr. N. L., New York Botanical Garden i 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooks, Dr. S. C, Berkeley, Cal 
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Canada Agricultural Department Library, Ottawa, Canada i 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department of Genetics, Cold 

Spring Harbor, L. I ^6 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y q 

Correns, Dr. Carl, Berlin, Germany 4 

Cramer, Dr. P. J. S., Buitenzorg, Java i 

Durham, Mr. O. C., Indianapolis, Ind i 

English, Mr. Carl S.. Portland, Ore i 

Erlanson, Miss E. W., University of Michigan, Ami Arbor, Mich. ... 2 

Finn, Prof. Wladimir W., Kiew, Russia 2 

Gager, Dr. C. Stuart, Brcxiklyn, N. Y 123 

Gager, Mrs. C. Stuart. Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Gaiser, Dr. L. O., Hamilton, Canada i 

General Outdoor Advertising Company. New York, N. V i 

Graves, Dr. Arthur H., Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 4 

Grier, Mr. Norman M., Elizabethtown, Pa 1 

Harper, Prof. Roland M., Athens, Ga 3 

Hartnagel, Mr. C. A., Albany, N. Y i 

Higgins, Mr. J. E., Summit, Canal Zone t 

Tnstitut Central d’Hygiene, Belgrade, Serbia r 

Janet, M. Charles, Beauvais, France i 

Keiioyer, Dr. Leslie A., Kalamazoo, Mich t 

Knowles, Mr. John H., London, Eng i 

Lindsay, Mrs, L. Seton, Greenwich, Conn i 

Lloyd. Prof. F. E., Montreal, Canada 5 

Ludwigs, Dr. Karl, Berlin, Germany i 

McCubbin, Mr. J. C., Los Angeles, Cal i 

Montemartini, Dr. Luigi, Pavia, Italy i 

National Research Council, Washington, D. C 2 

Niedoba, Dr. Theodor, Vienna, Austria i 

R. Orto Botanico di Pisa, Italy 4 

Purdy, Miss Maud H., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Quinn, Mr. Davis, New York, N. Y 2 

Rijks Universiteit, Botanic Garden and Laboratory, Utrecht, Netherlands 2 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, N. Y 20 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. Ilarpcnden, h'ng 15 

Rudenko, Dr. Thomas E., Kiew, Russia i 

Rusby, Dr. Henry Hurd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 4 

Salgues, Dr. Rene, Brignoles, France ,3 

St. John, Dr. Harold, PTonolulu, Hawaii 4 

Saunders, Miss Edith R., Cambridge, Eng 2 

Shaw, Miss Ellen Eddy, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Sirks, Dr. M. J., Wageningen, Holland 3 

Stevens, Dr. Neil E., Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. . . 33 

Stoll, Mr. Frank, Brooklyn N. Y i 
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Studhalter, Prof. Richard A., Lubbock, Texas i 

Svenson, Dr. Henry K., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Thommen, Dr. A. A., New York, N. Y i 

U. S. S. R. Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 

Moscow, U. S. S. R T 

Wayside Home School for Girls, Valley Stream, L. I i 

Youngken, Prof. Heber W., Boston, Mass i 

Zillig, Dr. Herman, Berncastel-Cues/Mosel, Germany 2 

Total 35 1 


Parts of Publications 
(Exclusive of Government Documents) 

Adams, Mr. John, Ottawa, Canada 4 

American Eagle, Estero, Fla 14 

American Horticultural Society, Washington, D. C 2 

American Museum of Natural History, Department of Education, 

New York, N. Y i 

Argentine, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires 2 

Bailey, Prof. L. H., Ithaca, N. Y 3 

Benedict, Dr. Ralph C., Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Brooklyn Museum Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 129 

Canadian Phytopathological Society i 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Plant Biology 2 

City Gardens Club, New York, N. Y i 

Colorado University, Boulder, Col i 

Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, Chicago, 111 . 2 

Commonwealth Fund, New York, N. Y i 

Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, Ohio 3 

Florida Entomological Society, Gainesville, Fla 2 

Free, Mr. Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y 7 

Gager, Dr. C. Stuart, Brooklyn, N. Y 98 

Imperial Bureau of Animal Genetics, Edinburgh, Scotland 2 

International Educational Cinematographic Institute, Rome, Italy 2 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Forestry Department, Africa i 

Liu, Prof. J. C., Peiping, China i 

Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 13 

Medical Society of the County of Kings, The Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. t 
Minnesota, University of. Department of Botany, Minneapolis, Minn. t 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. i 

Municipal Reference Library, New York, N. Y 2 

National Central University, Department of Botany, Nanking, China i 

National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, N,ew York, N. Y 2 

National Research Council of japan,.i!j^<pky( 5 ;'^.apan i 

New Jersey Dahlia Society, New BruiiSwick, N. J 2 
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New Jersey State Horticultural Society, Trenton, N. J i 

New York Academy of Sciences 8 

Provincial Museum of Natural History, Victoria, B. C i 

Queensland Provisional Forest Board, Australia i 

Rickett, Mr. H. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo i 

Rijks Herbarium, Leiden, Netherlands 2 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, N. Y 4 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Eng i 

R. Sociedad Espanola de Historia Natural, Madrid, Spain 2 

School Garden Association of New York 4 

Societas Zoologica-Botanica Fetinica Vanamo, Helsingfors, Finland . . i 

Taihoku Imperial University Library, Formosa, Japan i 

Taylor, Mr. Norman, Brooklyn, N. Y 7 

Texas Academy of Science, San Antonio, Texas 1 

Third British Empire Forestry Conference, Canberra, Australia i 

Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, Japan i 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y 1 

Warsaw, TEcole superieure d’ Agriculture i 

Wild Flower Preservation Society, Washington, D. C 5 

Yale University, School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn 4 

Total 353 


Portraits and Piiotocraphs 


Averin, Miss Mary, New York, N. Y I 

Bartlett, F. A., Tree Expert Company, Stamford, Conn 2 

Baur, Dr. Erwin, Muncheberg, Germany i 

Benedict, Dr. Ralph C., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Blum, Mr. Edward C., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Butler, Mrs. Glentworth R., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Caparn, Mr. Harold A., New York, N. Y i 

Cary, Mrs. William H., Brooklyq, N. Y i 

Cockayne, Dr. Leonard, Wellington. New Zealand i 

Crittenden, Mr. Walter C., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Free, Mr. Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Gager, Dr. C. Stuart, Brooklyn, N. Y 6 

Graves, Dr. Arthur H., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Gundersen, Dr. Alfred, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Jenkins, Mr. Alfred W., Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Knowles, Mr. John H., London, Eng i 

Loines, Miss Hilda, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

R. Orto Botanico di Padova, Italy 5 

Pammel, Prof. L. H., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 2 

Putnam, Mr. William A., Brooklyn, N. Y I 

Reimer, Miss Margaret B., Brooklyn, N. Y i 
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Rixford, Dr. Gulian Pickering, San Francisco, Cal i 

Rusby, Dr. Henry Hurd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y i 

Scott, Dr. Dukinfield H., Basingstoke, Eng i 

Shaw, Miss Ellen Eddy, Brooklyn, N. Y i 

Vines, Prof. Sidney H., Langstone, Eng i 

White, Mrs. Alexander M., Oyster Bay, L. I i 

Total 38 


Autograph Letters 


Gager, Dr. C. Stuart, Brooklyn, N. Y 2 

Vines, Prof. Sidney H., Langstone, Eng i 

Total 3 


For the Department of Elementary Instruction 

Bartlett, Mr. H. Noble, Six outline maps of the children’s gardens and 
borders. 

Blatt, Miss Natalie, $i.oo for the children’s club room. 

Blum, Mr. Edward C., One vase for the children’s club room. * 

Butler, Mrs. Glentworth R., One prize cup competed for by the girls in 
the outdoor garden. One flag with standard for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club. Two hanks of raw silk for the children’s work. 

Dorward, Miss Margaret M., One set of bird and animal paintings for 
the children’s club room, 

Elbert, Mr. William, One motion picture reel on the children’s work at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Flatbush Garden League (through Mrs. E. L. Carson), Prize book for 
the greatest improvement made by a first year child in the outdoor 
garden. 

Francis, Mrs. Lewis W., $5.00 for books for the children’s club room. 

Garden Teachers’ Association, One prize cup competed for by the boys 
in the outdoor garden. 

Gluckson, Master Herbert, One book for the children’s club room library. 

Goodman, Mr. Bernard, $1.50 for the children’s club room library. 

Hyde, Mrs. Clarence R., One year’s subscription to the Nature Magazine 
for the children’s club room library. 

Maxwell, Mrs. Earl C., $15 for the children’s work. 

Murray, Miss Virginia, $1.00 for the children’s club room library. 

Nash, Mrs. Edith, Specimens from the West Indies for classwork — allspice, 
nutmeg, cacao, starch from arrowroot. 

Parents’ Association of P. S. 217, $5.00 for the children’s club room library. 

Pond, Miss P. F., One book for the children’s club room library. 

Purdy, Miss Maud H., One book for the children’s club room library. 

Shaw, Miss Ellen Eddy, Three gold honor pins for honorable service in 
the outdoor garden. 
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Smalley, Master Melvin. One book for the children’s club room library. 

Smith, Miss M. Helen, $i.oo for the children’s club room library. 

Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, $50.00 for the chil- 
dren’s work. $10.00 for the children’s club room library. 

Miscellaneous 

Mr. A. A. Abrahams, i package of seeds of various palms. 

Arnold Arboretum, 6t rose plants. 

Dr. Nathan T. Beers, 2 photographic prints (building and lily pool, and 
detail of lilies). 

Botanic Gardens, Victoria, Nigeria, Africa, 3 packages of seed. 

Brooklyn Daily Kagle, 2 copies each of two photographs of Richard Young 
Gate. 

Bureau of Science, Manila, Philippine Islands, 4 vols., “ An Enumeration 
of Philippine Flowering Plants,” Merrill. 

Cambridge (England) Botanic Garden, 10 Ephedra nebrodeusis plants. 

Mrs. William H. Cary, 4 copies of Bulletin of Garden C'lub of America 
(Series III, 5, 12, 15, 21). 

Children’s Museum (Brooklyn), i Pirns lyrata. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, i book, “The Rose Manual.” 

Mr. William C. Eckman, 2 photographs of Fish Head Outlets on con- 
servatory fountain. 

Mrs. Edna Frank, i Rosa viridi flora, 

Mr. Henry Hottinger, 4 photographs (2 of water lilies, 2 of daffcxlils in 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden). 

Mrs. Frank Johnson, i colored photograph of Botanic Garden building and 
lily pool. 

Mr. William Matthews, i pencil sketch of the Torii in Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. 

M. Marie-Victorin, i specimen Botrychium minganesc (dried). 

Mrs. Edith L. Nash, specimens of allspice, nutmeg, cacao, and arrowr(K)t 
from West Indies. 

National Park Service, i pamphlet, “ Glaciers of Glacier National Park.” 

New York Times, 3 photographs of Dr. George M. Reed in Japan. 

Mr. L. F. Schumacher, i baby alligator. 

Sutton & Sons, 15 packets of seed of different types of Brassica. 

Mr. V. C. Van Horn, 8 photographs made in Brorjklyn Botanic Garden. 

Mr. L. Zilver, 2 postcard photographs (i of new fountain, i of White 
Memorial Tablet). 

APPENDIX 2 

PUBLICATIONS OF MEMBERS OF STAFF DURING 

1930 

Benedict, Ralph C. 

Syllabi for High Schools: I. Personal hygiene, II. Home hy- 
giene» In collaboration with Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick and 
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Paul B. Mann. Reprinted from Syllabi adopted by Board 
of Superintendents, June 21, 1929. 

Report of the editors for 1929. In collaboration with E. J. 
Winslow and C. A. Weatherby. American Fern Journal 
20: 34-36. January-March. 

What ferns grow best in the house? Jour. New York Bot. 
Card. 31 : 47-49. February. 

The proposed six-year science sequence: In rebuttal. Bulletin 
of High Points 12: ia-12. February. 

Report of the Resident Investigator for 1929. Brooklyn Bot. 

Card. Record 19: 120-122. March. 

Studies on the Variation of Nephrolepsis (Report of Progress). 

Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record 19: 68. March, 
lessons in apples. Torreya 30: 40-45. March-April. 

More or less laboratory work. In collaboration with George C. 
Wood, John A. Clark, and J. E. Whitsit. Bulletin of High 
Points 12: 51-52. May. 

Summary of the activities of the standing committee on science 
during 1929-1930. In collaboration with George C. Wood, 
John A. Clark, and J. E. Whitsit. Bulletin of High Points 
12: 52-54. May. 

Some valuable science periodicals. In collaboration with George 
C. Wood, John A. Clark, and J. E. Whitsit. Bulletin of 
High Points 12 : 54-57. May. 

A gift-horse for general science. Bulletin of High Points 12 : 
28-31. June. 

Plant wards of New York State. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaf- 
lets XVIIP. June 4. 

Cabbages in the classroom. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets 
XVIlV-\ October 29. 

Review. Curtis : A synthesis and an evaluation of the subject 
matter in general science. Bulletin of High Points 12: 
104-105. November. 

Review. Presson: A new standard test in biology. Bulletin 
of High Points 12: 105-107. November. 

A laboratory lesson in variation. Torreya 30: 145-153. No- 
vember-December. 
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Caparn, Harold A. 

Scientific and decorative principles in a botanical laboratory. 
American Landscape Architect. Pp. 12-16. 38-40. De- 
cember. 

Foss, Calvin W. 

Report of the Librarian for 1929. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record 
19: 106-120. March. 

Free, Montague 

Nineteenth annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Re- 
port of the Horticulturist. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record 
19: 100-106. March. 

Spring Planting. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets XVIII^"^. 
April 2. 

Fertilizers for city gardens. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Leaflets 
XVIIF. April 30. 

The rose garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Brooklyn 
Bot. Gard. Leaflets XVIIF : 1-4. September 10. 

Gager, C. Stuart 

Address of Welcome. Fifth National Shade Tree Conference. 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. February 7, 1929. Proc. Ann. 
Meeting, p. 5. February. 

Aeration of tree roots: Theory. Proc. Ann. Meeting, Fifth 
Nat. Shade Tree Conference, pp. 2 ()- 2 y. February. 

Annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1929. Report 
of the Director. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 19: I 3~53 
March. 

Botanic Gardens. Encyclopedia Britannica. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. 

Unveiling of tablet to Sir William and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

Science 72: 238-239. September 3. 

The late G. P. Rixford. Nezv York Times. November 5. 

Graves, Arthur Harmount 

The comparative resistance of root and shoot of the American 
chestnut to the chestnut bark disease. Proc. Ann. Meeting, 
Fifth Nat. Shade Tree Conference, pp. 56-57. February. 
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The present status of the chestnut in North America. Report 
of the 20th Annual Meeting Northern Nut Growers Assn., 
New York City, September 12, 13, 14, 1929, pp. 48-54. 
Report of work in forest pathology for 1929. Brooklyn Bot. 

Card. Record 19: 62-^y. March. 

Report of the Curator of Public Instruction for 1929. Brook- 
lyn Bot. Card. Record 19: 70-81. March. 

Inwood Park, Manhattan. Torreya 30: 117-129. October. 
Forms and functions of roots. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets 
XVIII'*“^°: 1-8. December. 

47 neWvSpaper articles relating to the' Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Eight Abstracts in Biological Abstracts. 

Gundersen, Alfred 

Communication No. ii: Familiae et genera quorum usus est 
diversus. Brooklyn Botanic Garden International Seed 
Exchange. April, 1930. 

The principal groups of fossil plants. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
Leaflets XVIIP. May 14. 

Report of the Curator of Plants for 1929. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
Record 19: 94-100. March. 

Report of progress on research. (Various problems in Sys- 
tematic Botany.) Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 19: 67-68. 
March. 

Reed, George M. 

A new method of producing and detecting sorghum hybrids. 

Jour. Heredity 21: 132-144. March. 

Beardless Iris Project, Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 19: 60-62. 
March. 

Plant Pathology. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 19: 55-60. 
March. 

Specimens of cereals for high schools. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 
Record 19: 82-86. March. 

Report on a trip to Japan and to the Northwestern United 
States. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Record 19: 257-268. No- 
vember. 
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Shaw, Ellen Eddy 

Soil; the garden’s theater stage. The Girl Scout Leader, Vol. 
VII, No. 3, March. 

Report of the Curator of Elementary Instruction. Brooklyn 
Bot. Card. Record 19: 86-94. March. 

Mary, Mary quite contrary. The Amcrical Girl. April. 

The value of nature study in the life of a child. Delineator. 
May. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden. P. S. School Publication. 
June. 

Nature study for teachers and children. School Nature Study, 
London. July. 

The following articles appeai*ed in the New York Sun on the 
dates indicated : 

Idle soil. January to. 

Chemistry of the soil. January \y. 

Plant foods. January 24. 

Chemical fertilizers. January 31. 

Seeds : what to order. February 8. 

.Starting seeds indoors. February 15. 

The outdoor garden : how to plan it. February 22. 
Transplanting seedlings and starting others. March 1. 
Implements for the garden. March 8. 

The rose garden. March 15. 

Shrubs. March 22. 

The perennial garden. March 29. 

The lawn. April 5. 

Planning the small vegetable garden. April 12. 

The rock garden. April 19. 

Planting the small flower garden. April 26. 

Planting the small vegetable garden. May 3. 

The water garden. May 10. 

Dahlias, cannas, and gladiolus. May 17. 

Climbing vines and creepers. May 24. 

Garden pests. May 31. 

Review of work done in the garden and setting out of tender 
seedlings. June 7. 

Transplanting and cultivating. June 14. 
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Staking and tying. June 21. 

Checking up on the flower garden. June 28. 

Trimming climbing roses. July 5. 

Checking up on the annual picking border. July 12. 
Midsummer in the garden. July 19. 

Ordering bulbs. July 26. 

The iris garden. August 2. 

Evergreens. August 9. 

Planting midsummer blooming bulbs. August 16. 

Starting seeds of perennials for early bloom. August 23. 
Making cuttings. August 30. 

Planting bulbs. September 6. 

Taking in the house plants. September 13. 

Fall shrub planting for early bloom. September 20. 

Planting of callas, Easter lilies, and oxalis for winter and spring 
bloom. September 27. 

Making and remaking the perennial border. October 4. 

Late fall planting. October 11. 

Fall treatment of land. October 18. 

Hardwood cuttings. October 25. 

Indoor window boxes. November i. 

Winter care of roots and bulbs. November 8. 

Putting the garden to sleep. November 15. 

Last call for planting. November 22. 

Winter bouquets. November 29. 

House plants in sickness and health. December 6. 

Plants for the sun room. December 13. 

Choosing plants for Christmas. December 20. 

What shall I do with my Christmas plants ? December 27. 

Svenson, H. K. 

Report on a botanical exploration trip to the Galapagos Islands. 

Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record 19: 269-284. November. 

The vegetation of Indefatigable Island. Bull N. F. Zool Soc, 
33 J 163-172. July-August. 
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APPENDIX 3 

TALKS, LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND PAPERS G] V]^:N 
BY MEMBERS OF STAFF DURING 1930 

By the Director of the Garden; 

January 17. Biological foundations of conduct. Reformed 
Dutch Church, Flatbush, Brooklyn. 

February 6. What are the aims of science^ V. M. C. A., 
Central Ikanch, Brooklyn. 

February 13. Why the controversy hchvecn religion and 
science^ Y. M. C. A., C'entral Branch, Brooklyn. 

I'ebruary 20. What is evolution Y. M. C. A., Central 
Branch, Brooklyn. 

February 27. Can the findings of science and religion be rec- 
onciled? Y. M. C. A., Central Branch, Brooklyn. 

March 16. The aims and methods of science. Y. \V. C. A., 
Brooklyn. 

April 24. What the Botanic Carden means to Brooklyn. St. 
Ann\s Parish House, Brooklyn. 

May 8. The significance of the Brooklyn Childrens Museum. 
Presentation of gold medal to Miss .^\nna B. Gallup, C\ira- 
tor-in-Chief, Brooklyn Children's Museum. National In- 
stitute of Social Sciences. Hotel Roosevelt, Manhattan. 

May 20. Botany serving the public. Men's (dub. Reformed 
Dutch (diurch, Flatbush. 

May 20. Botanical literature. New York Special Libraries As- 
sociation. Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

August 13. The educational work of the Brooklyn Botanic Car- 
den. Ninth International Horticultural Congress, London, 
England. 

By the Curator of Plant Pathology: 

January 27. Irises. Riverside, Conn. Garden Club. 

March 16. Faculty and students, Okuda Training School for 
Needlework. Tokyo. 

April 20. Sakura-no-kai — Cherry Society ot Japan. Tokyo. 

May 2. Pan-Pacific Club of Japan. Tokyo. 

May 18. Ike-bana Society. Tokyo. 

12 
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June 14. Hanashobu Association. Horikiri. 

July 4. Faculty and students, Nakano Koto Jogokko. Nakano, 
Tokyo. 

July 7. Faculty and students, Imperial College of Agriculture 
and Forestry. Morioka. 

October 18. Experiments zvith sorghums. New York Associa- 
tion of Biology Teachers. At the Garden. 

November 18. Examples of genetics. Biology Qass, Girls 
Commercial High School. At the Garden. 

By the Curator of Public Instruction: 

January 15. The recent history and present status of the chest- 
nut in North America. Torrey Botanical Club, N. Y. Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

January 17. Bacteria. Special lecture to student nurses from 
Prospect Heights Hospital. At the Botanic Garden. 

March 18. Conscrzfation and forestry. Brooklyn Scoutmas- 
ters. Under auspices of Children’s Museum. Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School. 

March 20. Conservation. Garden Club of Newark. 

April 28. The Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Asharoken Garden 
Club of Northport, L. I. At the Garden. 

May 8. The ez/olution of plants. Girls’ Commercial High 
School class. At the Garden. 

May 14. Conservation of native plants. Woman’s Auxiliary, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. Hotel Biltmore, 
N. Y. 

May 21. Suggestions for nature study for children. Flatbush 
School children. 

May 21. The zvork of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Parent- 
Teachers Association. Flatbush School. 

May 28. Trees of Iceland. N. Y. Bird and Tree Club. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

June 10. Reminiscences. Advanced Biology class. Boys High 
School. 

June 21. Trees and shrubs of Greater Nezv York. N. Y. Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

December 16. The chestnut tree in North America. Advanced 
Biology Club. Boys High School. 
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By the Curator of Elementary Instruction: 

January 28. Graduation address. P. S. 140. 

March 17. Plant life. Child Study Association. 

April 3. Children and gardens Kinderg^arien Mothers’ Clubs 
of Brooklyn and Queens. At Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers. 

April 7 - Changes in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden from 19 J 3 
to 1930. Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. At the Garden. 

May 2. Arbor Day. Two assemblies, P. S. 142. 

May 2. Arbor Day. Two assemblies, P. S. 183. 

May 6. The value of gardening in the life of a child. Garden- 
ing Exhibit, Abraham & Straus. 

May 7. Window boxes. Gardening Exhibit, Abraham & 
Straus. 

May 8. The small backyard garden. Gardening Exhibit, Abra- 
ham & Straus. 

May 9. Summer nature study for the child. Gardening Ex- 
hibit, Abraham & Straus. 

May 10. The child's oimi little garden. Gardening Exhibit, 
Abraham & Straus. 

May 14. Activities at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. At the (harden. 

May 14. The children's work at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Mothers’ Club, P. S. 2. At the Garden. 

May 15. Plant propagation. Woodmere Garden (dub. 

May 20. The educational work of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Cleveland Garden Club. 

May 21. Children's work at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Mothers’ Club, P. S. 129. At the Garden. 

May 27. Children's zvork at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Brooklyn Section, New York Public School Kindergarten 
Association. At the Garden. 

June 13. What the Brooklyn Botanic Garden offers to the pub 
lie. Central Branch, Y. M. (’ A. 

July 23. The garden in midsummer. Community and Garden 
Clubs, Northport, L. I. 

July 25. Midsummer zmld flowers. Columbia Broadcasting 
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Station, New York City, for the Coordinating Council on 
Nature Activities. 

October 4. Children's ejarden work at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, Nature Study Class from New York University. 
At the Garden. 

October 9. House plants. Mothers’ Club, P. S. 76. 

November 10. House plants. Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, St. Marks Methodist Episcopal Church. 

November 18. Children's work at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
At the Garden. 

December 6. Children's activities at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Alumni Association of Tufts College. 

December 9. Home nature study for children. W. N. Y. C. 
Broadcasting Station, for the United Parents’ Associatign 
and New York Principals’ Association. 

December to. House plants and hoxv to grow them. New 
York Horticultural Society. 

December 16. Christmas greens. P. S. 235. 

December 23. Christmas greens. P. S. 36. 

By the Curator of Plants: 

April 28. Ornamental trees and shrubs. Garden Club, Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

May 14. Spring mid flozvers. Garden Club, Saugerties, N. Y. 

By the Assistant Curator of Plants: 

February 25. Edible wild plants. Boy Scout Leaders, Girls’ 
Commercial High School. 

March 7. Spring flozvers of the Eastern states. Brooklyn Art 
Guild and The Contemporary Club. Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. 

October 14. Vegetation of the Galapagos and Cocos Islands. 
Department of Botany, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

By the Horticulturist: 

March 5. Beautiful Gardens. Dutchess County Horticultural 
Society. 
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March i8. English Gardens, Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, Flatbush. 

April 28. Rock Gardens. Long Island Division of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State, at the Garden. 

September 2. Gardening in General. Westhampton and Quo- 
gue Garden Club. 

September ii. The Work of Municipal Rose Gardens. 
American Rose Society Meeting, in Atlantic City, N. J. 

October 5. Beautiful Gardens. Jackson Heights Garden Clul). 

November 15. Rock Gardens. East Flatbush Garden Club. 

December 6. Herbaceous Perennials. New York Botanical 
Garden. 

By the Resident Investigator: 

February 16. Creating neiv plants. Sunday Night Club of 
Flatbush Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

April 26. Creating new plants — E.vploding a myth. Saturday 
Night Club, Brooklyn. 

May 10. Native ferns. New York Association of Biology 
Teachers. 

May 15. Eugenics: A biologist looks into the future. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

October 18. Varieties of cabbages. New York Association of 
Biology Teachers. At the (jarden. 

November 6. The problem of finding new plants: The story of 
modern plant breeding. American Museum of Natural 
History. 

By Instructors and Others: 

Miss Dorward: 

May 26. The planning and care of backyard gardens. Kings- 
lawn Community Church. 

Mrs. Mac Coll: 

March 20. House plants. Mothers’ Club, P. S. 105. 

May 6. The work of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Moth- 
ers’ Club, P. S. 134. At the Garden. 

May 10. Hozv to make blue prints. Gardening Exhibit, 
Abraham & Straus. 
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June 20. Opportunities offered by the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. P. S. i8o. 

Miss Sargent: 

March 13. Spring flowers. Fourth Unitarian Church. 

March 18. The educational value of gardening for children. 
Parents* Association, P. S. 208. 

April 3. The children's garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. George Washington School, White Plains. 

April 7. The children's garden at the Brooklyn Home for 
Consumptives. Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden. At the Garden. 

Miss Sutcliffe: 

January 25. 'The care of house plants. Garden Club of East 
Flatbush Community Center. 

By the Research Assistant (L. Gordon Utter) : 

March 10, March 27. Plant breeding. Biology class, Girls* 
Commercial High School. At the Garden. 

May 14, May 21. Plant breeding. Biology class, Thomas 
Jefferson High School. At the Garden. 

APPENDIX 4 

REPORT ON BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
PUBLICATIONS, 1930 

American Journal of Botany 
Official Organ of the Botanical Society of America 

Volume XVII (1930) comprised, as usual, ten monthly issues 
(omitting August and September), with 70 papers, 1065 pages, 
63 plates, and 241 text figures (as against 66 papers, 881 pages, 79 
plates, and 154 text figures in 1929). Twelve papers were pub- 
lished on the “ author payment ** plan. Dr. Arthur Harmount 
Graves continued on the editorial board as representative of the 
Garden. Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, of Columbia University, con- 
tinued as Editor-in-Chief. 

The circulation at the close of the fiscal year (November 29, 
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1930) was 1673 as against 1622 one year ago. The annual budget 
was $19,0733.51 against $15,807.77 in 1929. The year dosed 
with a credit balance of $2578.88 and assets over liabilities of 
$^S^5-i9> plus the value of back sets and volumes on hand. 

Ecology 

Official Organ of the Ecological Society of America 

Quarterly. Volume XII comprised 52 papers (besides reviews, 
proceedings, and miscellaneous matter), 797 pages, 20 plates, and 
177 text figures (as against 38 papers, 563 pages, 61 plates, and 
36 text figures in 1929). The circulation at the close of the fiscal 
year (November 30, 1930) was 1095 as against 1048 one year ago. 
The annual budget was $6486.31, the credit balance $204.00, and 
assets over liabilities $146.73 (against $5946.39, $1060.73, 
$698.66 m 1929) plus back sets and volumes on hand. Mr. Bar- 
rington Moore, Washington, D. C., continued as Editor-in-Chief. 
With the January 1930 issue Dr. Alfred Gundersen became the 
Botanic Garden representative on the editorial l)()ard. 

Genetics 

In Cooperation with the Editorial Board of Genetics 

Bimonthly. Volume XV comprised 18 pa])ers, 589 pages, 7 
plates, and 67 text figures (as against 23 papers, 644 pages, 19 
plates, and 62 text figures in 1929). At the close of the fiscal year 
(November 30, 1930) the circulation was 680, the annual budget 
$5916.53, the credit balance $459.26, and assets over liabilities 
$676.63 (as against 623, $5957-63» $640.70, and $254.80 in 1929). 
Dr. Donald F. Jones, Connecticut Agricultural College, continued 
as Editor-in-Chief. 

Brooklyn Botmiic Garden Record 

Bimonthly. Volume XIX (1930) comprised 289 pages. As 
usual, the March number comprised the Annual Report. The May 
number, entitled Views in Brooklyn Boianic Garden, ip 3 ^^ 935 > 
was devoted to illustrations of architect's and landscape architect’s 
plans of features needed in the Garden, which might be provided 
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by gifts of private funds or by city appropriations. Since this 
issue was published the following features have been completed as 
the result of gifts: Conservatory Plaza Fountain, Entrances to 
Native Wild Flower Garden, Foot Bridge over the Brook near 
the outlet of the Lake. Funds for one new Garden Seat have also 
been pledged, and the city has made appropriation for the develop- 
ment of the North Addition. The July number was Guide No. 4, 
The Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The cir- 
culation of the Ripc ord at the close of the year was 1608 copies. 

Leaflets - 

Three single numbers and four double numbers were issued. 
Number 6 (September 10) was a brief description of the Rose 
Garden. The circulation as of December was 1930 copies. 

Contributions and M emoirs 

Numbers 57 and 58 of the Contributions were published. No 
Manoir was issued. 

APPENDIX 5 

FIELD TRIPS CONDUCTED 1930 

By the Director: 

May 3. Torrey Botanical Club. Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

By the Curator of Public Instruction: 

May 31. Department of Botany, Department of Education, 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Kreischerville, 
Staten Island, to sec stand of Finns virgmiana. 

September 13. Torrey Botanical Club. Fresh Kills, Staten 
Island. 

By the Curator of Plants: 

May 3. Torrey Botanical Club. Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
May 10. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Department 
of Botany, Hollis, L. L 

By the Assistant Curator of Plants: 

February 9. Torrey Botanical Club. Pleasant Plains, Staten 
Island. Winter Trip. 
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APPENDIX 6 

MEETINGS OF ORGANIZATIONS AT THE GARDEN 

1930 

March 10. Contemi)orary Club, Brooklyn Art Club, and Valley 
Garden Club. 

April 7. Womans’ Auxiliary of Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

April 28. Conservation Committee of Long Island Division of 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. 

April 28. Asherokan Garden Club. 

April 29. Columbia Dames. 

May 4. New York Leagtie of Mothers’ Clubs. 

May 6. Mothers’ Club, P. S. 134. 

May 6. Torrey Botanical Club. 

May 7. Women of ’76 Chapter, N. S. 1 ). A. R. 

May 14. Heads of Department Association, Borough of Brook- 
lyn. 

May 14. North Country Garden Club. 

May 14. Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

May 14. Mothers’ Club, P. S 2. 

May 20. Special Libraries Association of New York. 

May 21. Nutley Garden Club. 

May 23. Brooklyn Federation of Community Centers. 

May 27. Kindergarten Teachers’ Association. 

June 3. Garden Committee of Plandome Women’s Club. 

October 14. Department of Botany, Brooklyn Institute. 

October 20. Garden Department, Garden City — Hempstead Com- 
munity Club. 

November 8. National Recreation Association. 


Number of Organizations 23 

Total attendance 


APPENDIX 7 

REPORT ON PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


Negatives on file December 31, 1929 

Negatives accessioned during 1930 150 

Total negatives on file December 31, 1930 7,000 
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Lantern slides on file December 31, 1929 5,370 

Lantern slides accessioned during 1930 80 

Total lantern slides on file December 31, 1930 5,450 

Prints on file December 31, 1929 3,226 

Prints made during 1930 2,067 

Used or distributed i>9i7 

Prints filed during 1930 150 

Total prints on file December 31, 1930 3,376 

Enlargements made 102 


Respectfully submitted, 

Frank Stoll, 

Registrar. 

APPENDIX 8 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN BROOKLYN BOTANIC 
GARDEN AND THE AMERICAN FERN 
SOCIETY 

Concerning the Deposition of the Library of the Fern 
Society at the Botanic Garden 

Whereas, the American Fern Scciety wishes to make the con- 
tents of its library readily accessible to all students of ferns; and 

Whereas, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden desires to cooperate in 
this object; and 

Whereas, Dr. Ralph C. Benedict, Resident Investigator at the 
Botanic Garden, is an officer of the Fern Society, as Editor of the 
American Fern Journal, official organ of the Society, the over 
copies of which are now deposited at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
in accordance with the terms of an Agreetnent between the 
Society and the Botanic Garden, date January 15, 1927 ; 

It is hereby mutually agreed as follows : 

I. The American Fern Society will deposit its library, com- 
prising books, pamphlets, and periodicals received by it in exchange 
for the American Fern Journal or otherwise, at the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden, and the Botanic Garden will receive the same, and 
subsequent additions to the collection initially transferred, for 
deposit on the shelves of the Botanic Garden Library. ' 
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2. At the time of sending its library to the Botanic Garden, the 
Society will give the Garden, in duplicate, a full and complete list 
of every publication which it sends, and the Garden will sign and 
return one copy of this list as acknowledgment for what it re- 
ceives. 

3. The Society’s library is to be administered as a reference 
library under the same regulations that govern the Botanic Garden 
Library as a whole, and shall be freely accessible to the Society’s 
members, to the staff of the Botanic Garden, and to the general 
public, in harmony with such regulations as may l)e in force or 
adopted from time to time by the Botanic Garden authorities, 
concerning hours and days of opening and closing the Laboratory 
Building of the Garden, and access thereto and to its various 
rooms. 

4. a The publications belonging to the Society’s Library will not 
be available for use outside the Laboratory J.Uiilding except by 
loan to some other library, scientific institution, or school, or to the 
Fern Society through its officially designated re])rescntativcs. 

h In general, all loans are to be for a period not to exceed two 
weeks, unless special arrangement for renewal is mutually agreed 
upon by the Botanic Garden and the borrower. 

c The borrower shall pay all costs of transportation both ways, 
including sufficient insurance to represent replacement value of the 
publication. 

5. The Botanic Garden agrees to give to the books and other 
publications of the Society, deposited with it, similar supervision to 
that given to its own Library, and the Society hereby absolves 
the Botanic Garden from all responsibility for loss or damage to 
said deposited books and other publications from any cause what- 
soever. 

6. The books and other publications deposited are to remain the 
property of the American Fern Society. 

7. Either party will give the other not less than one year’s notice 
of its desire and intention to terminate and cancel this agreement. 

8. The American Fern Society will remove all of the publica- 
tions constituting its library and all records and papers related 
thereto from the Laboratory Building and property of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden within not less than one year after notice from 
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the Botanic Garden of its desire to terminate and cancel this agree- 
ment, and the Botanic Garden will permit the removal of said 
publications and records within one year of notice from the Ameri- 
can Fern Society of its desire to remove them and cancel this 
agreement. 

For the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

(Signed) C. Stuart Gager, 
Director. 

For the American Fern Society 
Brooklyn, New York (Signed) WiLLIAM R. MaXON, 

April 21, 1930. - President. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Honorary President 
FRANK L. BABBOTT 

President 

EDWARD C BLUM 

First Vice-President Second Vice-President 

WALTJtR H. CRITTENDEN WILLIAM A. PUTNAM 

Third Vice-President 
ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN 

Treasurer Secretary 

G. FOSTER SMITH JOHN H. DENBIGH 


BOTANIC GARDEN GOVERNING COMMITTEE 
MISS HILDA LOINES, Chairman 


EDWARD C BLUM, Ex officio 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CARY 
WALTER H. CRITTENDEN 
GATES D. FAHNESTOCK 
MRS. LEWIS W. FRANCIS 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM 
WILLIAM T. HUNTER 
ALFRED W. JENKINS 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD 
WILLIAM A. PUTNAM 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
THE COMMISSIONER OF PARKS, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

(Trustees arc Elected from the Life Membership of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences) 


Babbott, Frank L. 
Bailey, Frank 
Beers, E. LeGrand 


Benedict, Henry Harper 
Blum, Edward C. 

Bowker, Richard R. 

Cadman, Rev. S. Parkes, D.D. 
Cary, Mrs. William H. 

Crane, Judge Frederick 1C 
Crittenden, Walter H. 

Curtin, John J. 

Denbigh, Dr. John H. 
Dettmer, Hon. Jacob G. 
Draper, Mrs. Mary Childs 
Fahnestock, Gates D. 
Fairchild, Julian P. 

Farrell, James A. 

Ford, Sumner 
Francis, Mrs. Lewis W. 
Frazier, Kenneth 
Frothingham, John W. 

Good, Mrs. William H. 
Hcaly, Mrs. A, Augu.stus 
Hunter, William T. 


Jenkins. Alfred W. 

Jonas, Ralph 
Lewisohn, Adolph 
Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
Loincs, Miss Hilda 
*Matheson, William J. 
Maynard, lulwin 1*. 
McLaughlin, Hon. George V. 
Morgan, John Hill 
Morse, Horace J. 

Murray, Thomas 1C, Jr. 
Osborne, Mrs. Dean C. 

Post, James II. 

Pratt, Charles 

Pratt, Mrs. Frederic B. 

Putnam, William A. 

Shaw, Robert Alfred 
.Smith, G. Foster 
Stutzer, Herman 
Underwood, John T. 

Van Sindereii, Adrian 
Warner, Dr. Edwin G. 

York, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John C. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 

MRS. GLENTWORTH R. BUTLER, Chairman 


Babbott, Mrs. Frank L., Jr. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Wm. II. 

Blum, Mrs. Edward Charles 
Boardman, Mrs. George 
Braman, Miss Emily L. 
Braman, Miss Irene M. 
Brewster, Mrs. Walter Shaw 
Brinsmade, Miss Alice 
Brower, Mrs. George E. 
Brown, Mrs. G. Stewart 
Cabot, Mrs. Irving L. 
Carpenter, Mrs. James O. 
Cary, Mrs. William H. 

♦ Deceased, 1930. 


Childs, Mrs. William H. 
Coutts, Miss Frances H. 
Cranford, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Cranford, Mrs. Walter V. 
Cruik.shank, Mrs. Russell V. 
Davenport. Mrs. Henry B. 
Davenport, Mrs. Henry J. 
Delafield, Mrs. John R. 
Diller, Mrs. Frank J. W. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. Edward 
Dunc.*n, Mrs Cameron 
Earle, Mrs. William P., Jr 
Eastman, Mrs. William F. 
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Folger, Mrs. Henry C. 

Francis, Mrs. Lewis W. 

Frank, Mrs. George S. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Theodore L. 
Gager, Mrs. C. Stuart 
Gibb, Mrs. Lewis M. 

Goetze, Mrs. Otto 
Good, Mrs. William H. 
Greenman, Mrs. William B. 
Gunnison, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Healy, Mrs. A. Augustus 
Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hills, Mrs. John 
Hooker, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Hunter, Mrs. William T. 

Hyde, Mrs. Clarence R. 
Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 
Ingraham, Mrs. Henry A. 
Jameson, Mrs. P. Chalmers 
Jameson, Miss jeanetta C. 
Jonas, Mrs. Ralph 
Jones, Miss Helen Swift 
Knox, Miss Maria 
Lathrop, Mrs. John H. 

I^y, Mrs. Charles Downing 
Leech, Mrs. John E. 

Littlejohn, Mrs. Thos. B. 

Lloyd, Mrs. T. Mortimer 
Loines, Miss Hilda 
Lyman, Mrs. Frank 
MacKay, Mrs. Frederick D. 
Mark, Mrs. Henry A. 

Marshall, Mrs. William W. 
Ma3niard, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Maynard, Mrs. Edwin P., Jr. 
Merrill, Mrs. Whitney 
Morse, Miss Alice L. 


Noble, Mrs. Francis L. 

Notman, Mrs. George 
Otis, Mrs. Charles H. 

Palmer, Mrs. Carleton H. 

Parsons, Mrs. Frank H. 

Peckham, Mrs. Wheeler H. 

Perkins, Mrs. Charles E. 

Peters, Mrs. Wm. Sterling 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. 

Post, Miss Jessie W. 

Potts, Mrs. Charles E. 

Pratt, Mrs. Frederic B. 

Pratt, Mrs. Richardson 
Prince, Mrs. Benjamin 
Putnam, Mrs. W. Allen, Jr. 

Putnam, Mrs. William A. 

Rowe, Mrs. Frederick W. 

Sargent, Mrs. William D. 

Smith, Mrs. B. Herbert 
Stewart, Mrs. Seth Thayer 
Stutzer, Miss Elise W. 

Stutzer, Mrs. Herman 
Sutphin, Mrs. Joseph H. 

Swan, Mrs. Eugene L. 

Swift. Mrs. Fred Joel 
Thatcher, Mrs. Edwin H. 

Truslow, Mrs. Walter 
Tuttle, Mrs. Winthrop M. 
Underwood, Mrs. John T. 

Van Brunt, Mrs. Jeremiah R. 

Van Sinderen, Mrs. Adrian 
Warren, Mrs. Luther 
White, Mrs. Alexander M. 

White, Miss Harriet H. 

Woodward, Miss Mary Blackburne 
Young, Mrs. Richard, Jr. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

(Reznscd to February jj, 1931) 

For information concerning the various classes of membership consult 
page 184 at the end of this Repoi t 


Benefactors 


By contribution of $100,000 or more, or by (jifis of equivalent value 


♦Samuel P. Avery 
♦Carl II. de Silver 
♦Augustus Graham 


♦A. Augustus Healy 
♦Alfred T. White 
♦Robert JI. Wootlward 


Patrons 


By contribution of $23,000 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 


♦Samuel P. Avery 
Frank L. Babbott 
♦Mary Benson 
Edwin Gould 
♦Edward L. Graef 
Mrs. John Hills 
Alfred W. Jenkins 
♦Frank S. Jones 


♦Alfred Duane Pell 
♦Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus 
William A. Putnam 
♦Charles A. Schieren 
John T. Underwood 
♦Alfred T. White 
Miss Frances 1C White 
Miss Harriet H. White 


Donors 


By contribution of $10,000 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 


♦Abraham Abraham 
Frank L. Babbott 
Dr. Frank L. Babbott, Jr. 
♦Henry Batterman 
♦James A. II. Bell 
♦Miss Mary Benson 
♦Mrs. Eugene G. Blackford 
♦William Calverly 
♦William H. Cary 
Mrs. William H. Childs 
Walter V. Cranford 
Walter H. Crittenden 
Mrs. Ella J. Filson 
♦Edward L. Graef 
♦George A. Hearn 
Mrs. John Hills 
♦Joseph C. Hoagland 

♦ Deceased. 


♦Samuel N. Hoyt 
Alfred W. Jenkins 
Mrs. Mary Babbott Ladd 
Mrs. Joseph H. Lester 
♦Frederick Loeser 
Mrs. I.'in MacDonald 
♦Henry P. Martin 
♦Miss Matilda McLean 
♦Joseph T, Perkins 
♦Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus 
George D. Pratt 
William A. Putnam 
♦Henry K. Sheldon 
Mrs. Lydia Babbott Stokes 
Ho’*man Stutzer 
John T. Under ^vood 
lion. Richard Young 
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Permanent Members 


By contribution of $2,^00 or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 


Abraham, Mrs. Abraham 
♦Avery, Samuel P. 

Babbott, Frank L. 

Barclay, Mrs. Reginald 
Barnes, Mrs. Richard S. 

♦Barr, Mrs. Thomas T. 

Beers, E. LeGrand 
Beers, Miss M. Elizabeth 
♦Beers, Mrs-. Mary L. 

Beers, Dr. Nathan T. 

Benedict, Henry Harper 
♦Benson, Miss Mary 
Blackford, Eugene G. 

Blum, Edward C. 

Boocock, Murray 
♦Boody, Hon. David A. 
♦Brackett, Miss Mary A. 

Brown, Mrs. Lilia 
Campbell, Miss Mary 
♦Coffin, Mrs. Sturgis 
Cooke, Henry F. 

Day, Mrs. Emily L. 

♦Dutcher, Mrs. Helvetia B. 
English, Mrs. J, Radford 
♦Evans, Miss Mabel Louise 
Fahys, George E. 

♦Fahys, Joseph 

First Unitarian Church Society 
Freifeld, Mrs. George 
Godfrey, Mrs. Edwin D. 

Good, Mrs. John, Sr. 
♦Gottsberger, Francis 
♦Graef, Edward L. 

♦Healy, A. Augustus 
♦Healy, Frank 
♦Hearn, Mrs. George A. 

Hentz, Henry 
Herriman, Miss Helen 
Higgins, Tracy 
♦Hoagland, Mrs. Joseph C. 
♦Hoagland, Joseph C. 
♦Hoagland, Raymond 


Hoagland, Miss S. W. 
Hodenpyl, Eugene, Jr. 
♦How, Miss Susan B. 

Hoyt, Mrs. Mark 
♦James, John S. 

♦Jones, Frank S. 

♦Jones, Mrs. Mary L. 
♦Jones, Townsend 
Joost, Mrs. Martin 
♦Lawrence, Henry C. 
♦Lawrence, Lysandcr W. 
Lawrence, Richard IT. 
♦Looser, Frederick 
♦Lord, Mrs. John Bradley 
Low, Mrs. A. A. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Ian 
Maxwell, J. Rogers, Jr. 
McMahon, Jos. T. 

Morse, Horace J. 

Oakley, Mrs. Thetnlora L. 
Olcott, George M. 

♦Palmer, Lowell M. 

Peabody, George Foster 
♦Pell, Rev. Alfred Duane 
Pell, Mrs. Cornelia L. 

Post, James H. 

Powell, Mrs. Robert E. 
Pratt, George D. 

Putnam, William A. 
Sanger, William 
♦Sanger, William Cary 
♦Schieren. Charles A. 

Seamans, Miss Dorothy 
♦Sheldon, Mrs. Henry K. 
Simonds, Mrs. William R. 
Smith, Mrs. Annie Morrill 
Smith, Howard C. 

Stutzer, Herman 
Underwood, John T. 
Vander Weyde, Mrs, N. J. 
Walsh, Mrs. Anna F. 
♦Webster, Mrs. Mary L. 
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♦White, Alexander M. 
♦White, Alfred T. 

White, Miss Frances E. 


White, Miss Harriet H. 
♦Woodward, Mrs. John B. 
♦Woodward, Col. Robert B. 


Life Members 


By contribution of fooo or more, or by gifts of equivalent value 
Through the Botanic Garden 


♦Atkins, Frederick L. 

B abbot t, Frank L. 

Bailey, Frank 
Bobbink, Lambertus C. 

Butler, Mrs. Glent worth R. (In 
memory of Dr. GIcntworth R. 
Butler.) 

Cary, Mrs. William H. 

Childs, Everslcy 
Engelhardt, George P. 

Frothingham, Miss Elisabeth W. 
Frothingham, John W. 


Gould, Edwin 
Hicks, Henry 
Hunter, William T. 

Jonas, Ralph 
Loines, Miss Hilda 
Osman, Fred D. 

Potts, Maj. Charles Is. 
Pratt, Charles M. 

Smith, Mrs. Annie Morrill 
Southwick, Dr. E. B. 
Thatcher, Edwin H. 


'rhrough other Departments of the Institute 

Abraham, Lawrence E. Bouck, James B. 

Ager, John Winifred Bowker, Richard R. 

Albertson. Rev. Charles Carroll, Bramm, Miss Elizabeth 


D.D. 

Allan, Mrs. Mansfield 
Allen, Miss Mary W. 
Anderson, Mrs. John 
♦Andrews, William A. 
♦Ayers, Dr. H. Messenger 
Babbott, Dr. Frank L., Jr. 
Banbury, James J. 
Bannister, Miss Eleanor C. 
Battcrman, Charles H, 
Batterman, Henry L. 
Batterman, Miss Minnie P. 
Baxter, F. W. 

Baylis, A. B. 

Baylis, Wm., Jr. 

Bigelow, Edward F. 
Blumenthal, Maurice 
Blydenburgh, Frank J. 
Bolwell, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Boody, Alvin 
13 


Brasher, Philip 
Brasher, Reginald R. 
Brockway, Miss Emma A. 
Brown, Miss A. W. 

Brown, John W. 

♦Buckley, Charles R. 

♦Buckley, John D. 

Buck, Mrs. Cecilia 
Burnham, Dr. Clark 
Cadman, Rev. S. Parkes, D.D. 
Campbell, Mrs. Wm. Mitchell 
Cary, Miss Alice B. 

Chapel, William L. 

Chapman, Miss Leila H. 
Chapman, Mrs. Leila T. 
Chauncey, Rev. E. F. 
ChiJ^enden, Miss Alice H. 
Claflin, John 
Clarke, Rev. L. Mason 
Colyer, Mrs. Joseph FI., Jr. 
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Corlies, Howard 
Crane, Judge Frederick E. 
Crittenden, Walter H. 

Crowell, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Cullen, Miss Margaret M. 
Cunningham, Mrs. F. W. 
Curtin, John J. 

Curtis, Heiiry S. 

Dalby, Archibald B. 

Davenport, Mrs. William B. 
Davis, William T. 

De Motte, G. J. 

Denbigh, Dr. John H. 

Dennis, Dr. Frederic S. 

Dennis, Mrs. Frederic S. 
Dettmer, Hon. Jacob G. 

Dick, J. Henry 
Dixon, Theodore P. 

Dodge, Miss S. Ross 
Dougherty, Andrew, Jr. 

Doyle, Mrs. Allan M. 

Draper, Ernest G. 

Draper, Mrs. Mary Childs 
Dreier, Theodore 
Dykeman, Conrad V. 

Eastman, Mrs. William F. 
♦Eger, Mrs. Theodore G. 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Dorothy P. Whi 
English, George L. 

Evans, Mrs. Gertrude C, 
Fahnestock, Gates D. 

Fairchild, Julian P. 

Fara Forni, Mme. A. F. 

Farmer, Walter B. 

Farrell, James A. 

Farrier, Albert Moses 
Farrier, Frederick B. 

Ferrier, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Field, Miss Elizabeth 
Fish, Mrs. Ivy Chapel 
Flagg, Mrs. T. Benson 
Flinsch, Rudolph E. F. 

Foote, ^Alfred Sherman 
Ford, Sumner 
Francis, Mrs. Lewis W. 
Francken-Sierstorpff, Countess 


Frank, Mrs. George S. 

Frazier, Kenneth 
Frothingham, Miss Elisabeth W. 
Frothingham, Miss Helen H. 
Frothingham, John W. 

Gibb, William T. 

Gifford, Ira L. 

Gilbert, Miss A. Louise M. 
Gilbert, William T. 

Good, Mrs. John, Jr. 

Good, Mrs. William H. 
Goodnow, David F. 

Goodnow, Prof. Frank J. 
Goodnow, Weston W, 

Grace Church (Brooklyn) 

Hall, Charles H. 

Halsey, William B. 

Harriman, Mrs. E. H. 

Healy, Mrs. A. Augustus 
Heckscher, August 
Hester, Mrs. Ada Gibb 
Hill, William B. 

Hoagland, Miss Anna M. 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hooker, D. 

Hooper, Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hornaday, William T. 
^"♦Horsman, Edward T. 

Howell, Hampton 
♦Hubbell, Rev. William S. 

Huber, Joseph 
Hudson, Mrs. Laura K. 

Hulbert, Mrs. Henry C. 

♦Hulst, Mrs. M. H. S. 

Husson, Miss C. Julie M. 

Hyde, Henry St. John 
Hyde, James H. 

Ingraham, Miss Frances 
Ingraham, George S. 

Jeffrey, Dr. Stew^art L. 

Jenkins, Alfred W. 

Jennings, Walter 
Johnson, Alvan R. 

Jones, Miss Emily W. 

Joost, Mrs. Martin 
1 Kahn, Mrs. Otto 
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Kelekian, Dikran G. 

Kellogg, Dwight H. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mary A. 
Kenyon, Mrs. Irene S. 
Kenyon, Whitman W. 

Kunz, George F. 

Ladd, Mrs. Mar^^ Bahbott 
♦Lamb, Col. Albert E. 

Lang, Mrs. Robert 
Latimer, Miss Julia W. 
Ixnvis, Mrs. August 
Lewisohn, Adolph 
Lincoln, Mrs. Dorothy Chapel 
Litchfield, E. Hubert 
Litchfield, Edward H. 
♦Litchfield, Edward H., Sr. 
Littlejohn, Mrs. Thos. B, 
Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
Love, Mrs. Henry D. 

J-ow, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, Josiah O. 

Ludlum, Clinton W. 

Lyman, Frank 
Lynde, Mrs. Martha R. 
Macbeth, Robert W. 
MacDonald, Rev. Robert 
♦Marshall, William W. 

Mason, William P. 

♦'Matheson, William J. 
Mathews, Mrs. Albert H. 
Maxwell, Henry L. 

Maynard, Edwin P. 

McAneny, Hon. George 
McConnell, Rev. S. D. 

McKay, Mrs. John S. 
McLaughlin, Hon. George V. 
Mead, W. S. M. 

Melish, Rev. John H. 

Mercer, Rev. Arthur 
Moffat, David 
Moffat, William L., Jr. 

Moore, Mrs.. W. H. 

Morgan, John Hill 
Morse, Miss Alice L. 

Morse, Charles L. 

Mundhenk, Herman 


Murray, Thomas E., Jr. 
♦Nichols, William H. 
O’Connor, Mrs. W. B. 
Ogilvie, Donald Manson 
Olcott, Miss Martha W. 
Orr, Miss Mary Moore 
Osborne, Mrs. Dean C. 
Packard, Miss Mary S. 
Palmer, Henry T.. 

Parker, Asa W., Jr. 

Parker, (jordon 
Peet, Mrs. Louis Harman 
Pierrepont, John J. 
Ihcrrepont, Seth Low 
Polhemus, Mi'^s R. A. 
Potts, Maj. Charles IC. 
Pratt, Charles 
Pratt, Mrs. Frederic B. 
Pratt, Frederic B. 

Pratt, Harold I. 

Prentice, James Howard 
Prentiss, Russell E. 

Prosser, Thomas 
Prosser, Thomas Harold 
Prosser, Walter R. 

Putnam, Harrington 
Putnam, Mrs. William A. 
Ramsay, Dick S. 

Ramsdell, Mrs. F. Van N. 
Robinson, George C. 
Robinson, Dr. Nathaniel 
Ruger, Mrs. Adolph 
Ruland, Irving A. 

Ruscoe, Miss Rose 
Russell, James T., Jr. 
Russell, Mrs. Talcott H. 
Sackett, Charles A. 

Sanbern, Mrs. Frank H. 
Sanger, Miss Lillian 
Schenck, Miss Eunice M. 
Schieren, Harrie Victor 
Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Shei-lon, Mrs. Anna B. 
Sheldon, Henry 
♦Slack, Mrs. Julia G. 

Smith, G. Foster 
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Smith, Mrs. Katherine L. 
Snow, Helmer 
Squier, Frank 
Stevens, Mrs. Roy G. 
Stevens, Shepherd 
Stewart, Douglas MacC. 
Stokes, Mrs. S. Emlen 
Sullivan, Andrew T. 

Taylor, Miss Bessie 
Taylor, Mrs. Helen S. 
Taylor, William H. 

Thayer, Mrs. Anna K. 
Tiffany, Louis C. 

Tucker, Mrs. George S., Jr. 
Turner, Mrs. Bertha C. 
Tuthill, Miss Isabel H. 
Valentine, P. A. 

Van Anden, Miss Susan M. 
♦Van Nostrand, Mrs. John B. 


Van Sinderen, Mrs. Adrian 
Van Sinderen, Adrian 
♦Van Wyck, Richard 
Wagner, Miss Marie 
Walbridge, Robert R. 

Warbassc, Mrs. James P. 

Ward, Miss Helen 
Warner, Dr. Edwin G. 

Weber, Mrs. Herman C. 

Webster, Mrs. Edward H. 

White, Harold T. 

White, S. V. 

WEitney, Sumner B. 

Wisner, Mrs. Horatio S. 
Woodward, Miss Mary Blackburne 
York, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John C. 
Young, Hon. Richard 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius 
Ziegler, Mrs. William 


Sustaining Members ^ 

By payment of $3^ onually 

Anderson, John (G) ♦Frothingham, Mrs. John S. (M) 

Babbott, Dr. Frank L., Jr. (M) Golden, Mrs. S. (E) 

Baker, Joseph J. (M) Good, Mrs. William H. (M) 

Boetticher, Miss E. C. (G) Greenberg, Morris (M) 

Brinsmade, Miss Alice (E) Hart, Miss Lauribcl (E) 

Brooks, Mrs. Edward B, (G) Havemeyer, T. A. (G) 

Bryant, Miss Helen W. (G) Hincken, Miss Elsie O. (G) 

Bush, Irving T. (M) Hottinger, Henry (G) 

Campbell, Miss Mary (M) Ingraham, Edward A. (G) 

Crampton, Mrs. Edwin H. (G) Ingraham, Mrs. Henry C. M. (G) 

Doscher, Mrs. Alice B. (M) Jacobs, Mrs. Harry (M) 

Dreier, Miss Katherine S. (M) Jenkins, Mrs. John Sloane (M) 

Edwards, Mrs. Wm. Seymour (M) Judge, James P. (M) 

Emerson, Mrs. William (G) Kay. Dr. James E. (M) 

Enequist, John (G) Kirkman, Mrs. A. S. (M) 

Faber, Lee W. (M) Lambert, Frank (M) 

Field, Mrs. W. D. C. (M) Lamphear, Mrs. Amos S. (E) 

Foster, Charles L. (M) Latimer, Miss Mary (G) 

Froeb. Charles (M) Leech, Mrs. John E. (G) 

Frothingham, John W. (M) • Logan, Miss Anna A. (E) 

1 (G), Through the Botanic Garden; (M), Museum; (E), Educational 
Department. 
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Loomis, Guy (Af) 

Louria, Dr. Henry W. (M) 
Low, Mrs. Chaunccy E. (M) 
Low, William G. (M) 

Mcrcclis, Edo E. (G) 

Merritt, Mrs. James IL (G) 
Morrow, Mrs. Thomas 1. (G) 
Morton, Dr. L. J. (M) 

Perkins, Mrs. Charles E. (E) 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. (M) 
Pinkerton, Mrs. Robert A. (E) 
Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Tnc. 
Pratt, Mrs. Nathaniel W. (G) 
Redfield, Hon. William C. (M) 
Reimer, Miss Margareth B. (M) 
Righter, Miss Jessie II. (M) 


Robinson, J. J. (M) 

Rossin, Alfred S. (M) 
Rothschild, Simon F. (G) 

See, Alonzo B. (M and G) 
*Somers, Harold (M) 
Steinbruckcr, Charles (M) 
Stimpson, Edwin B. (M) 
Sutphin, Mrs. Joseph H. (M) 
Uhrbrock, Mrs. E. F. (G) 
Underwood, Mrs. John T. (M) 
Van Nuis, Mrs. Charles S. (G) 
(G) Van Vlcck, Durbin (M) 

Wood. Miss Emily S. (E) 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius (G) 
Zoeliisch, Mrs. C. T. (M) 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Annual Members 
By paymcfit of $io annuaUy 


Abraham, Meyer 
Adams, Henry S. 

Allison, Mrs. Walter G. 
Alniirall, Mrs. Juan A. 
Anderson, Mrs. John 
Anderson, William C. 
Anderson, William W. 
Andrews, Miss Grace 
Appel, Miss Edna A. 
Ashton, Thomas J, 

Atkins, Miss Annie G. 
Auerbach, Dr. Romeo W. 
♦Augur, W. A. 

Augur, Mrs. W. A. 

Avery, Walter 

Babcock, Mrs. C. Lynde. Jr. 

Bailey, Mrs. A. W. 

Bailey, Mrs. Frank 
Ballin, Mrs. Rose L. 
Bancroft, Miss Henrietta 
♦Bangs, C. Roy 
Banker, John F. 

Bartlett, Mrs. L. H. 
Beardsley, Mrs. Thos-. H. 
Beatty, Dr. George Wesley 
Becker, Frederick W. 
Becker, Miss Johanna L. 


Bedford, F. H. 

Beers, John Frank 
Behr, I'.dw. A. 

Bennett, Miss Josephine M. 
Benson, Mrs. Philip A. 
Berman, Mrs. Judith H. 
Bernstein, A. N. 

Betsch, William G. 1^. 

Betts, Miss Dorothy L. 
Bildersee, Miss Adelc 
Bishop, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Bixby, Willard G. 
Blackman, Mrs. Edwin L. 
Blackman, Dr. William W. 
Blankley, Miss A. Grace 
Blatchford, Miss Stella 
Bleckman, Elias 
B leeks, Miss Claire W. 
Blum, Mrs. Edward Charles 
Boardman, Mrs. George M. 
Bohm, Albert 
Bc»-nmann, Dr. Alfred 
Bossert, John 
Bossert, Mrs. L. 

Boyle, Mrs. Walter G. 
Bradley, Miss Rose 
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Braman, Miss Irene M. 
Brennan, James V. 

Brewster, Mrs. Walter Shaw 
Bricker, Mrs. M. J. 
Brinsmade, Miss Alice 
Britton, Dr. N. L. 

Brower, Miss Edith D. 
Brown, Mfs. G. Stewart 
Brown, Roscoe C. E. 
Browning, Dr. William 
Buckley, Jane T. 

Burkard, Mrs. Anna 
Burrell, F. A, M. 

Butler, Edward M. 

Butterick, Miss Mary E. 
Cabot, Dr. Irving L. 

Cahoone, Richard M. 

Caldcr, Hon. William M. 
Camp, Miss Caroline D. 
Campbell, Miss Mary 
Canis, Prof, Otto P. M. 
Carey, Mrs. Maude B. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Norman J. 
Cary, Mrs. William H. 
Casamajor, Mrs. Louise J. 
Chaffee, Mrs. D. Dwight 
Chanin, Irwin S. 

Chapman, Mrs. A. Wright 
Chardovoyne, Henry S. 
’•‘Chauncey, Mrs. Getirge W. 
Child, Dr. A. L. 

Cisney, Thomas E. 

Clark, Dr. Frank H. 

Clark, Miss Jeannette 
Clark, Dr. John H. 

Clark, Dr. Raymond 
Coffin, Mrs. I. Sherwood 
Cohn, Dr. Michael A. 

Combs, Miss Mary H. 
Conover, Henry S. 

Conroy, Miss Ellen J. 
Contemporary Club, The 
Cooper, Mrs. Marin Le Brun 
Corcoran, James J. 

Cottrell, Frederick A. 

Cowell, Mrs. Thaddeus G. 


Cranford, Frederick L. 

Crawford, Mrs. G. H. 

Creamer, William G. 

Cruikshank, Russell V. 

Curnow, Dr. Dorothea 
Curran, Mrs. P. A. 

Cuthrcll, Mrs. Faith B. 

D’Alboro, Dr. John B. 

Dana, Mrs. Arnold Guyot 
Daniel, Mrs. William W. 

Dann, James E. 

Darrigrand, Miss Lucie P. 
Dauernheim, A. M. 

Davenport, Mrs. Henry Benedict 
Davenport, Mrs. Henry J. 
Davidson, Mrs. John 
Davis, Jacob 

Davis, Mrs. Thomas J.. Jr. 
Davison, Mrs. George Millard 
Day, Mrs. Eugene A. 

Decker, Mrs. Charles A. 
deComps, Miss Pauline C. 
deForcst, Robert W. 

Dclafield, Mrs. John R. 
♦Delatour, Dr. H. Beeckman 
Delclisur, Mrs. Arthur C. 

De Silver, Mrs. Albert 
De Voe, Mrs. Franklin M. 

Dc Yoanna, Dr. Gaetano 
Dialogue, Miss Mary E. 

Diaz, Miss Florence 
Dickey, Miss Annie Louise 
Dietz, Nicholas 
Differ, Mrs. Frank J. W. 

Doane, Albert C. 

Dobson, Harvey O. 

Doherty, Philip A. 

Domon, Mrs. Samuel H. 

Donoho, Mrs. Roger 
Donovan, Miss Loretto V. 

Doody, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Doughs, Mrs. Minnie G. 

Dreier, Mrs. H. Edward 
♦Dudley, Percy S. 

Duncan, Mrs. Cameron 
du Pont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
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Dusseldorf, Mrs. Louis M. 
DuVal, Guy 
DuVal, Mrs. Guy 
Dykcman, Mrs. Conrad F. 
Earle, Mrs. Wm. P., Jr. 
Kbinger, Walter D. 

Eccles, Mrs. A. J. 

Eckstein, Harry 
Edgars, Norman K. 

Eilers, Miss Emma 
♦Eldert, Cornelius 
Eldert, Mrs. Cornelius 
Elliott, Mrs. F. E. 

Elmer, Mrs. Charles W. 
Epstein, Milton 
Ericson, Carl O. 

Ericsson, Miss H. Wilhelmina 
Etzel, Mrs. Mary M. 
Fairbanks, Maria B. 

Fairchild, B. T. 

Feldman, Herbert 
Felzmann, Ernest F. 
♦Ferguson, William C. 

Fisher, Miss Edna M. 
Flathman, John H. 

Flushing Garden Club, Inc. 
Fogel, Louis E. 

Ford, Mrs. Alva B. 

Foster, Miss A. M. 

Franck, Miss Esther 
Friedman, Nathan 
Fuchs, Miss T^ouise 
Gallagher, J. J. 

Gans, Marion S. 

Germain, L. 

Gerwin, Mrs. Sarah 
Getrea, Miss Adele K. 

Gibson, Mrs. Henry S. 
Gibleski, Stanley 
Gilas, Anthony 
Gill, Miss Emma 
Gillingham, James L. 

Girls’ High School 
Gladding, Walter M. 

Glassman, Miss Meriam A. 
Gload, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Cioddard, Mrs. Eleanor S. 
Goetze, Airs. Otto 
(joldin, Robert 
Cionnoud, A. J. 

Goodfellow, Airs. At. P. 
Goodman, Joseph 
(iotimer, Eugene C. 

Graham, Dr. J. C . 

Gray, Robt. L. 

Greve, William AI. 

(iriflin, Frank E. 

Gruhn, Otto 
Gunnison, Herbert F. 
(iiunnison. Airs. Herbert F. 
Gunther, Wm. H. 

Guyer, Louis G., Sr. 

Haack, Karl F. O. 

Hadden, Crowell 
Haeslop, Airs. Henry Al. 
Hahn, Airs. R. C. 

Halpcrin, Nathan 
Halstead, Airs. J. Alorton 
Halstead, Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Halstcd, Mrs. Henry Al. 
Hamilton, Mrs. George S. 
Ilanan, Airs. H. W. 

Hanks, Lenda T. 

Hanson, George C. 

Hardie, Dr. George R. 
Ilargitt, Dr. Chas. A. 
Harrison, Miss Katharine I. 
Harrisson, Mrs. Stephen M. 
Hart, Miss Fanchon 
Hart, Miss Lauribel 
Hasenflug, August 
Havens, Mrs. V. B. 

Hawes, Dr. Edward S. 
Haynes, Miss Mabel 
Hearns, Mrs. Frank T. 
Heath, Royal V. 

Hecht, Milton 
Hecbtman, Dr. A. 

Hefdcy, Norman P. 
Heis.senbuttel, Airs. Wm. F. 
Heller, Dr. Jacob 
Iletkin, Henry 
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Heyson, Mrs. Maude 
Higgins, Dr. Alice K. 
Higgins, Tracy 
♦Hill, Lester W. 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hills, Mrs. John 
Hine, M. C. 

Hirsch, Dr. John 
Hirschbcrg, Benjamin 
Hirschberg, Mrs. Samuel 
Hoffmann, Mrs. George J. 
Hogg, Miss Elizabeth 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollwegs, Miss Katherine 
Holmes, Miss Grace L. 
Hoogland, John W. 

Hooker, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Hooker, Dr. Samuel C. 
Howe, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Hubbard, Miss Harriet F. 
Huber, Joseph 
Hughes, Mrs. Mary 
♦Hull, Mrs. Charles A. 
Hume, Mrs. Henry M. 
Hume, Mrs. Russell S. 
Flurley, Dr. Walter E. 
Hutton, Miss Sarah E. 
Ingersoll, Mrs. R. V. 
Ingraham, Miss Grace 
Ingraham, Henry A. 
Ingraham, Miss Mary A. 
Ingraham, Dr. Ruth 
Irish, William S. 

Irwin, Mrs. Henry, Jr. 
Jackson, Edward 
Jadwin, Mrs. Palmer H. 
Jaffe, Mrs. Moses 
James, Mrs. Darwin R., Jr. 
James, Mrs. Warner 
James, William L. 

Jameson, Mrs. A. Stedman 
Jansen, Miss Dora 
Jantzer, George E. 

Jeck, Mrs. Katherina 
Jennings, Miss Annie B. 
Jennings, Dr. Frank D. 


Jewell, John V. 

Jewett, Dr. William A. 
Johanns, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Johns, Mrs. Edward B. 
Johnson, Mrs. David C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Edythe G. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. V. 

Johnston, F. Cliffe 
Johnston, Mrs. F. Cliffe 
Jonas, Mrs. Max 
Jones, Miss Helen Swift 
Jones, Mrs. Jane Bates 
Jones, Mrs. Mabel G. 

Jones, Mrs. Richard W. 

Jones, Mrs. Wallace Thaxter 
Judd, Mrs. Orin R. 

Kant, Wm. H. 

Kasper, Dr. Gerard 
Kauffman, Dr. Abbott A. 

Kay, Miss Lillian S. 

Keating, Miss Margaret R. 
Kendall, Mrs. George M. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Sinclair 
Kershner, M. Michael 
Keyes, Dr. James J. 

Kirk's School, Miss 
Kirschenbaum, Miss Pauline 
Kiss, M. 

♦Klein, Nat 
Klempner, Mrs. Ida 
Kolb, William D. A. 

Kovaleff, Miss Augusta 
Krakow, Mrs. Marie M. 
Kramer, Dr. Howard 
Krapf, George J. 

Kuffler, Mrs. A. 

Kurtz, Henry J. 

Lachicotte, Mrs. Walter Betts 
Lachlan, Bruce Stewart 
La f rent z, F. W. 

Lancaster, Miss Bertha 
Lane, Miss Ella M. 

Lanes, Dr. Abraham H. 

' Lang, Frank T. 

Langdon, Palmer H. 

Lanman, D. H. 
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Lathrop, Mrs. J<^hn H. 

Latson, Almet R. 

Laucr, Dr. Arthur. 

Lawton, Alfred C. 

Lcarey, Mrs. Arthur R. 
Lehrenkrauss, Julius 
Leonhardt, Dr. H. H. 

Lester, Mrs. Maxwell 
Levin, Philip 
Levingson, Isaac 
Lewis, Dr. M. T. 

Lifland, Miss Florence J. 
Lindsay, Miss Adele G. 

Lipper, Aaron 
Litchfield, Miss Cornelia 
Littlejohn, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Lloyd, Mrs. R. I. 

Lloyd, Mrs. T. Mortimer 
Loines, Mrs. Stephen 
Louria, Dr. Henry W. 

Love, John H. 

Low, Josiah O. 

Low, Mrs. Walter Carroll 
Lucia, Dr. William A. 

Lyman, Frank 
Lyons, Edward 
MacCulley, Miss Minnie 
MacLenathen, Mrs, Harrison W. 
Macon, Mrs. W. W. 

Magnusson, Mrs. Edward 
Mahler, Miss S. A. 

Mandcll, Mrs. Max 
Mangel, Walter 
Manley, Dr. Mark 
Manville, Mrs. H. Edward 
Margulies, Jacob 
Mark, Jacob 

Marks, Mrs. Alexander D. 
Marsh, Miss Mabel R. 

Marshall, Mrs. William W. 
Martin, Mrs. Delmer Duncan 
Matschat, Mrs. L. J. 

Matthews, Mrs. Beulah F. 

Max, Louis 

Maxwell, Mrs. Earl C. 

Maynard, Mrs. Edwin P. 


McCarthy, Edward Joseph 
McConnell, Miss Margaret E. 
McCormick, John, Jr. 
McDermott, Mrs. Arthur 
McDonald, Dr Milo F. 
McKelway, Mrs. St. Clair 
McKensie, Mrs. Andrew C. 
McLaren, James R. 

McT.ean, Mrs. F. B. 

McNeill, Edward 
McNeill, Malcolm, Sr, 

Mead, D. Irving 
Meeker, Samuel M. 

Mellucci, Angelo 
Mercelis, Mrs. Edo E. 
’•'Merovitz, Harry P. 

Merovitz, Mrs. Harry P. 
Merritt, Miss Lilia H. 
Messeberg, G. 

Meyenborg, Miss Evelyn A. 
Meyer, Mrs. Aida M. 

Mitres, G. 

Moffat, Mrs. F. D. 

Mooney, James A. 

Morgan, Miss Charlotte E. 
Morse, Miss Alice L. 

Moult, Mrs. John F. 

Miillcr, Adolf 
Munger, Van Vechten 
Munkenbeck, Earl T. 

Munson, Miss Katherine F. 
Murchie, Wilfred E. 

Nathan, Sigurd 
Needham, Henry C. 

Nellis, Dr. Frank G. 

Nesmith, Miss Charlotte 
Neuburger, Mrs. Julia J. 
Nevin, Julius O. E. 

Newbold, Frederick R. 
Newman, Miss Louise M. 
Nezold, Max 
North, Nelson L. 

Nowack, Miss Bessie 
Noyes, Mrs. Henry F. 

Noyes, Mrs. Jessie Cooke 
Nurick, Miss Helen D. 
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Ohly, Dr. John H. 

O’Neill, Charles E. 

Osborne, Mrs. Dean C. 

Otis, Mrs. Charles H. 

Ott, Mrs. Louis 
♦Ovington, Charles K. 
Ovington, Mrs. Charles K. 
Paffard, Dr. F. C. 

Parker, Mrs. Clinton B. 
Parrish, Dr. John W. 
Parshelsky, Moses L. 
Parsons, Miss Bertha R. 
Parsons, Frank H. 
Pasternack, Mrs. Richard 
Pearson, Mrs. Charles H. 
Peck, Mrs. Bayard L. 

Peck, Fremont C. 

Peckham, Mrs. Wheeler H. 
♦Peirson, Mrs. William B. 
Peloubet, Mrs. S. W. 

Pendas, Mrs. M. B. 

Perry, George H. 

Peters, Mrs. Wm. Sterling 
Petrocelli, Mrs. J. 

Pfeiffer, Joseph 
Pfeiffer, Mrs. William C. 
Pierrepont, Miss Anna J. 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. 
Pinkerton, Mrs. Robert A. 
Platt, Miss E. L. 

Platt, Mrs. Willard *H. 
Plump, Miss Julia H. 

Pond, Miss Pearl F. 

Pond, William H. 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 
Post, Mrs. James H, 

Post, Miss Jessie W. 

Potter, Mrs. R. Burnside 
Pratt, Abram J. 

Pratt, Frederic B. 

Pratt, Harold I. 

Pratt, Mrs. K. Sloan 
Pratt, Mrs. Richardson 
Price, Frank J. 

Prince, Henry Starr 
♦Prince, J. Lloyd 


Prosser, Mrs. Alfred L. 
Prosser, Miss Ella W. 
Provost, Miss Eva M. 

Public School 155, Brooklyn 
Purdie, Miss B. S. 

Purdy, Miss Maud H. 
Rafferty, Miss Margaret M. 
Raftery, Miss Clara 
Raiman, Mrs. Robert I. 
Randall, Arthur E. 

Randall, Mrs. H. S. 

Redfield, Hon. William C. 
Reed, Mrs. George M. 
Reinhardt, Mrs. Charles 
Rentrop, Mrs. Bernard 
Rhoades, Mrs. Lyman 
Richardson, William C. 
Righter, Miss Jessie A. 

Ris, Mrs. Bernard 
Roberts, Miss Marion L. 
Rodman, William A. 
Romanovsky, Dimitry 
Rosati, Dr. Vincent F. 

Roth, Benjamin H. 

Roth. William B. 

Rowe, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Rushmore, Dr. Jacques C. 
Ryder, Miss Harriet L. 
Ryerson, William F. 

Rynd, Dr. C. E. 

Salamone, Charles 
Salsberg, Dr. Philip L. 

Salt, Mrs. A. 

Sartori, Joseph J. 

Satterlee, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Schatzov, Dr. Lewis 
Schiff, Abraham 
Schiller, Miss Frances 
Schlein, Dr. Julius 
Schlossberg, A. 

Schneirow, Simon 
Schreiber, Charles W. 
Schuman, Carl J. 

Schwartz, John A. 

Scott, Mrs. S. M. 

Seaman, Miss Mary T. 
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Sellner, Mrs. A. A. 
Shapiro, Michael 
Shaw, Mrs. Aubrey N. 
Shaw, Mrs. Frank S. 
Shaw, Robt. Alfred 
Shay, Dr. James J. 

Shelton, Stephen L. 
Shepard, Charles S. 
Shevlin, Mrs. George C. 
Siebert, Mrs. William 
Simpson, Miss Etta 
Simpson, Mrs. T. A. 
Simrell, Dr. George W. 
Slec, John B. 

Sloan, Mrs. Matthew S. 
Smiley, Daniel 
Smith, Mrs. Annie Morrill 
Smith, B. Herbert 
Smith, Miss Bertha H. 
Smith, G. Foster 
Smith, George W. 

Smith, James A. 

Snyder, Dr. Wm. II. 
Somers, Mrs. Andrew L. 
Somers, Arthur S. 

Somers, Dr. James A. 
Southard, Miss Edith Brett 
Sparrow, Robert G. 

Spring, Miss M. Louise 
Squillance, Dr. J. A. 
Staber, Maud J. 

Stanley, Mrs. A. W. 

Stasek, Joseph 
Steen, Charles 
Steeves, Edward E. 
Steinbrink, Meier 
Steinbrucker, ('harles W. 
Stellwagen, Fred L. 

Stern, Dr. Bernard 
Stevenson, Charles G. 
Stewart, Miss E. Grace 
Stewart, Mrs. John Wood 
Stewart, Mrs. Seth Thayer 
Strack, Dr. Gustave 
Straus, Hugh Grant 
Street, Mrs. Herman E. 


Strong, Dr. L. V. 

Sullivan, Miss Bessie 
*Swahn, Mrs. Fanny D. 

S weedier, Nathan 
Sweeton, Miss Hannah ]M. 
Szerlip, Sidney 
Taber, Mrs. D. Shearman 
Talmage, Mrs. John F. 

Taylor, James W. 

Taylor, Miss Venctia C. 
Thayer, Mrs. John Van Buren 
Thirkield, Mrs. Gilbert H. 
Thomas, Mrs. O. W. 
Thommen, Dr. August A. 
Thompson, William Boyce 
Thomson, Mrs. D. C. 

Tiebout, Cornelius H., Jr. 
Tiebout, Mrs. Ralph H. 

Tilley, Dr. R. McFarlane 
Trenchard, Henry 
Trismen, Frederick 
Trowbridge, Miss Cornelia B. 
Truman, Miss Nellie S. 

Tyler, Mrs. Walter L. 

Tyrrell, Dr. G. W. 

Ughetta, Miss Marye 
Uhdal, John H. 

Utter, Miss Eleanor 
Vail, Harry C. 

Valentine, Stephen 
Van Brunt, Jeremiah R. 

Van Nor den, Mrs. Mary 
Van Sinderen, Mrs. Adrian 
Van Sinderen, Adrian 
Van Sinderen, Henry B. 
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SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 


Benefactors 6 

Patrons i6 

Donors 34 

Permanent Members go 

Life Members 

Through the Botanic Garden 20 

Through Other Departments 252 272 

Sustaining Members 

Through the Botanic Garden 24 

Through Other Departments 44 68 

Annual Members 627 


Total 


1,113 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND THE CITY 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, established in 1910, is a De- 
partment of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It is 
supported in part by municipal appropriations, and in part by 
private funds, including income from endowment, membership 
dues, and special contributions. Its articulation with the City is 
through the Department of Parks. 

The City owns the land devoted to Garden purposes, builds, 
lights, and heats the buildings, and keeps them in repair, and in- 
cludes in its annual tax budget an appropriation for other items of 
maintenance. One third of the cost of the present buildings 
(about $300,000) and of other permanent improvements (about 
$253,00) has been met from private funds. 

Appointments to all positions are made by the director of the 
(iarden, with the approval of the l^otanic (harden Governing Com- 
mittee, and all authorized expenditures for maintenance are made 
in the name of the private organization, from funds advanced by 
the Institute, which, in turn, is reimbursed from time to time l)y 
the City, within the limits, and according to the terms of the 
annual appropriation. 

All plants have been purchased with private funds since the 
Garden was established. In addition to this, it has been the 
jiractice of the Garden to purchase all books for the library, all 
specimens for the herbarium, all lantern slides, and numerous 
other items, and to ])ay certain salaries, with private funds. 

The urgent needs of the Garden for private funds for all pur- 
poses, arc more than twice as great as the present income from' 
endoxvment, membership dues, and special contributions. The di- 
rector of the Garden will be glad to give full information as to 
])ossible uses of such funds to any who may be interested.* 

■ * A written Argccmcnt, dated August 17, 1914, between the City of New 
York and the Institute, touching the Botanic Garden, published in full in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, for April, 1915, amends the agree- 
ment of September 9, 1912, which amends the original agreement of Sep- 
tember 28, 1909, published in the Record for January, 1912. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is organized in 
three main departments: i. The Department of Education. 2. 
The Museums. 3. The Botanic Garden. 

Any of the following seven classes of membership may be taken 
out through the Botanic Garden : 


1. Annual member $ 10 

2. Sustaining member ." 25 

3. Life member 500 

4. Permanent member 2,500 

5. Donor 10,000 

6. Patron 25,000 

7. Benefactor 100,000 


Sustaining members are annual members with full privileges in 
Departments one to three. Membership in classes two to seven 
carries full privileges in Departments one to three. 

In addition to opportunities afforded to members of the Botanic 
Garden for public service through cooperating in its development, 
and helping to further its aims to advance and diffuse a knowledge 
and love of plants, to help preserve our native wild flowers, and to 
afford additional and much needed educational advantages in 
Brooklyn and Greater New York, members may also enjoy the 
privileges indicated on the following page. 

Further information concerning membership may be had by 
addressing The Director, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or by personal conference by appointment. Telephone, 
6173 Prospect. 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. Free admission to the buildings and grounds at all times. 

2. Cards of admission for self and friends to all exhibitions and 

openings preceding the admission of the general public, and 
to receptions. 

3. Services of docent (by appointment), for self and party, when 

visiting the Garden. 

4. Admission of member and his or her immediate family to all 

lectures, classes, field trips, and other scientific meetings 
under Garden auspices, at the Garden or elsewhere. 

5. Invitations to si)ring and fall “ Flower Days.’’ 

6. Special lectures and classes for the children of members. 

7. Copies of Garden publications, as follows : 

a. Record. 

b. Guides. 

c. Leaflets. 

d. Contributions. 

8. Frequent Announcement Cards concerning plants in flower 

and other exhibits. 

9. Privileges of the Library and Herbarium. 

TO. Exi)ert advice on the choice and care of plants, indoors and 
out, on planting the home grounds, the care of lawns, and 
the treatment of plants affected by insect and fungous 
pests. 

11. Identification of botanical specimens. 

12. Participation in the periodical distribution of duplicate jdant 

material and seeds, in accordance with special announce- 
ments sent to members from time to time. 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST TO THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC 

GARDEN 


Form of Bequest for General Purposes 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, the in- 

come from which said sum to be used for the educational and scientific work 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Form of Bequest for a Curatorship 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, as an 

endowment for a curatorship in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the income 
from which sum to be used each year towards the payment of the salary 
of a curator in said Botanic Garden, to be known as the (here may be 
inserted the name of the donor or other person) curatorship. 

Form of Bequest for a Fellowship 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, the income 

from which sum to be used in the payment of a fellowship for advanced 
botanical investigation in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, to be known as the 

fellowship. 

Form of Bequest for other particular purposes 
designated by the testator 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of Dollars, to be used 

(or the income from which to be used) for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden* 


* The following additional purposes are suggested for which endowment 
is needed. 

1. Botanical research. 

2. Publishing the results of botanical investigations. 

3. Popular botanical publication. 

4. The endowment of a lectureship, or a lecture course. 

5. Botanical illustrations for publications and lectures. 

6. The purchase and collecting of plants. 

7. The beautifying of the grounds. 

8. The purchase of publications for the library. 

9. Extending and enriching our work of public education. 





Fig. I. Rock Garden. E^ast side. View facing northeast. Ibcris sempervirens and Statice Armeria in foreground. 

(6495) 
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THE ROCK GARDEN 

OF THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN ^ 

By Montague Free 

Rock gardening is a branch of ornamental horticulture that has 
long been popular in Europe, more especially in the British Isles. 
Of late years it has made rapid strides in the favor of garden 
lovers in North America. 

The Rock Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden was con- 
structed in the spring of 1916. It is believed that this was the 
first rock garden of any considerable size to be constructed in a 
public garden or park in the United States. The rocks used in 
its construction are, for the most part, glacial boulders which 
were uncovered in the course of grading operations on other 
parts of the grounds. These boulders are very unprepossessing 
material for the construction of a rock garden, their rounded con- 
tours almost prohibiting any natural and artistic effects from 
being obtained. Their hard, impervious surfaces are far from 
ideal from the standpoint of the cultural requirements of the 
alpine plants, which revel in rocks of a rough, porous nature that 
will hold moisture and to which their roots may cling. In spite 
of these disadvantages, one is cheered by over-hearing visitors 
commenting on the “wildness” and natural appearance of the 
garden. In order to provide quarters for plants that delight in 
rock crevices, a number of the larger boulders were split and the 
fissures filled with suitable soil. The fact that in 1918 over six 
hundred species and varieties were growing in the garden, many 
of them alpines considered very intractable in this part of the 
country, is testimony that the difficulties of cultivation have, in 
part, been overcome. The number of species represented today is 

1 Plant nomenclature in this guide is based, as far as is possible, on 
Hortus, by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. The Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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almost eight hundred in spite of losses due to vandalism, careless- 
ness on the part of visitors, and lack of adaptability to our condi- 
tions on the part of some of the alpines. 

What is called a ** moraine garden ” was constructed in 1917 
to care for some of the more capricious alpines. It was made by 
excavating the soil over a small area of the rock garden to a depth 
of eighteen inches or two feet, and replacing it with a mixture of 
three-quarter inch crushed stone, five parts; sand, one part; and 
leaf mould, one part. This soutlds like a hungry and unpromising 
mixture for plant culture but it provides perfect drainage, and 
encourages the roots to penetrate deeply where it is cool and 
moist, a most important point in the cultivation of alpines. It 
also insures perfect ripening of the top growth, enabling the 
plants better to withstand the vagaries of our winters. Among 
the subjects planted in the moraine are the more difficult species 
of Androsace, Saxifraga, Primula, and Asperula. Their growth 
was so encouraging that in the fall of 1922 a further area was 
excavated, more than trebling the size of the moraine. 

The Rock Garden was further extended in 1921 by construc- 
tion on the east side of the main walk. 

The general idea in making the garden was that of representing 
a boulder-strewn slope. This design, of necessity, was modified 
in places to provide proper cultural conditions as to drainage, depth 
of soil, and shade. The desirability of walks or trails, so that 
visitors might get near enough to the plants to appreciate their 
beauty, was another factor which prevented the idea of a boulder- 
strewn slope being carried out in its entirety. The provision of 
adequate facilities for viewing the plants in a rock garden which 
is open to the public is always a problem when a naturalistic effect 
is desired. If the walks and trails are constructed of rocks similar 
in character to those used in the body of the garden, and made 
without definite boundaries so as to merge into the garden, many 
plants are doomed to destruction by the feet of visitors. 

As it was decided that easy accessibility to the plants was of 
greater importance than maintaining intact the idea of a stony 
slope, our garden is well provided with walks and trails. These 
are made of broken flagstones, laid informally, and, in the case 
of the small trails, with a stepping-stone effect. There is very 
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Fig. 2. Rock Garden looking north. (2582) 
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little excuse for deserting the walks for the purpose of inspecting 
the plants. 

As the rock garden is intended primarily to supply proper cul- 
tural conditions and to display in a suitable setting alpine and 
saxatile plants, it may well be considered as an ecological exhibit. 
With this in mind, the garden was located opposite and adjacent to 
the Ecological Section, in point of fact being a part of and tying 
up with latter feature. The desirability of making the rock 









Fig. 3. Alyssum saxatile, Thymus Scrpyllum, Achillea ageratifolia. (3232) 

garden an adjunct to the Ecological Section resulted in a general 
easterly exposure which is not considered ideal from the gardening 
standpoint, because of the lack of shade for the plants that object 
to full sunshine. This disadvantage has been overcome by saving 
a few small trees that happened to be on the site and by disposing 
the larger boulders so that they cast some shade. 

Rock Gardens, as we know them, undoubtedly originated in 
order to provide proper cultural conditions and suitable settings 
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for the i)lants of the high mountains. "Phese aristocrats of the 
mountain tops need special treatment in order to enalde them to 
thrive under cultivation in lowland regions of the temperate zone 
and this can best be provided in a rock garden. The thing to 
remember in the construction of an alpine and rock garden is that 
the majority of these plants require a soil that is gritty and well 
drained, for most of them resent stagnant water at the roots. In 
making a rock garden, therefore, one should ])rovide i^erfect 
drainage and a sandy, ])orous soil to he used in filling in the 
spaces between the rocks. When a soil of this kind is used, it is 
easy by the addition of crushed limestone, bluestone screenings, 
])eat, or humus, as the case may be, to modify the soil in such a 
way as to make it suitable for the more j^ernickety jdants. 

Air. Clarence Lown, dean of rock gardeners of the United 
States whose recent demise (1931) was a great loss to our horti- 
culture, had great success in growing ali>ine i)lants. and in his 
garden at Poughkeepsie had the choicest collection in the country. 
AI r. Lown has said : 

‘‘If ordinary soil is used in the rock garden and no especial 
pains are taken as to drainage, many of these ])lants will do 
beautifully in the early months and the gardener will be delighted 
with the ease with which they may be grown. Hut this is some- 
what in the nature of a false trium])h and a different story is told 
when real summer comes. The heat is bad enough and if the 
weather be dry, watering is to be done at evening ; then the plants 
will be fairly comfortable. But it is when wc have a s])ell of hard 
showers, with heat and humidity that these same plants suffer. 
The ground remains soaked around the crown and the leaves do 
pot dry off quickly enough and the result is the dami)ing of some 
choice plants. The porous soil advised will in great measure 
prevent this by giving quick drainage. 

“ A great many of the plants .suitable for growing in rt^ckeries 
will not require any special soil mixture, but all or nearly all will 
grow well in it and, to assure better success, it is advised that the 
soil mixture be approximately as follows : 

3 parts good loam from rotted .sods, i part shari^ sand. 

2 parts humus. I use swamj^ muck that has been exposed to 
weather for two years and become fine. When freshly 
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dug, it is lumpy and sour. Wood soil would probably be 
better but that would be hard to get in sufficient quantity. 
2 parts crushed stone, such as is used for finishing roads, or fine 
gravel. 

^ part crushed limestone or old mortar ; as most rock plants like 
lime or do not object to it. 

“This mixture should be not less than 14 inches deep, the 
deeper the better. This makes a porous soil giving quick drain- 
age, and enabling the plant to root more deeply than it would in 
a stiffer soil, and so withstanding drought better. The stone in 
it aids in keeping the soil cool. 

“ Do not forget to give a top dressing of crushed stone or fine 
gravel around the plants. This serves to keep the crown from 
getting waterlogged and also keeps the surface of the ground cool. 

“ This mixture is as good as any for a foundation soil and 
agrees with most of the plants, but, of course, no one stated mix- 
ture can be expected to serve for all. Some, the Encrusted Saxi- 
fragas, for example, like much more grit; and some like more 
humus, esi^cially any that grow naturally in woods or partly 
shaded places.’* 

The purpose the rocks serve in a n>ck garden is that of giving 
shelter, conserving moisture by preventing evaporation from the 
surface, and helping to keep the ground cool. 

In placing the rocks one can be guided by the views of those 
who assume that the ])lants which the rock garden contains arc 
all important and that the arrangement of rocks is of little con- 
sequence, except in so far as it , contributes towards the well-being 
of the plants; or, one may take the ]H)int of view, which is 
perhaps the better .one, that the arrangement of the rocks should 
be as natural, as pleasing, and as artistic as possible, consistent 
with providing suitable accommodations for the plants that the 
garden is to contain. Anyone contemplating the construction of 
a rock garden would be well advised to study rock arrangement 
as it occurs in Nature and be*guided, in part at least, by Nature’s 
methods. 

It is desirable that the finished product should in itself look 
natural, and essential that it be in harmonious relation with its 
surroundings. 
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Fig. 5. Rock Garden after an ice storm. (6119) 
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The forms that rock gardens take are, like Cleopatra, of “ in- 
finite variety/’ They range from the many ‘‘pocketed” con- 
struction, designed to accommodate a large collection of alpines, 
to the “ moorland ” garden consisting merely of an outcrop of 
rocks furnished with a few species, only, of heaths and vSimilar 
])!ants. 



Fig. 6. Alpines planted in bowl for table dccor^iuju- ~M a cus rcptans, 
Atidrosacc carnca var. brigantiaca. Primula acaiilis var. The tall primrose 
in the rear is Primula Kcivensis which is not hardy. (5082). 

To the best of my recollection every hook that I have read 
dealing with rock gardens, every article on rock garden con- 
struction, and every nurseryfnan’s catalog that gives hints on 
rock garden making, is insi.stent that the rocks should be so placed 
that rain is conducted towards the roots of the plants. In other 
words, don’t place the rocks as though you were laying shingles 
on a roof, hut tilt them so that the water is conducted towards 
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the soil of the rock garden. In the case of almost vertical con- 
struction avoid overhanging rocks, but instead build with a batter, 
recessing the rocks slightly as you build, taking care that the upper 
surface of each stone slopes down and inward. 

When stratified rocks are used, it is desirable so to place them 
that the lines of stratification are uniform throughout, though not 
necessarily horizontal. It is true that in nature one often finds 
the stratification considerably confused and jumbled due to geo- 
logic upheavals, but is is difficult to make such a style of construc- 
tion look convincing in an artificial rock garden. 

One of the most satisfactory kinds of rock gardens is that made 
in the form of a winding ravine. A garden constructed on these 
lines gives every aspect — a desideratum when dealing with diffi- 
cult plants. A very good illustration of this type is to be found 
in the Hanbury Garden at Brockhurst in Sussex, England. 
Here a large part of the garden was made by excavating in sand- 
stone rock, thus forming a deep ravine with almost vertical sides, 
the crevices in the rocks afterwards being filled with suitable soil 
and planted. The rock obtained in excavating was used to extend 
the garden. 

Of an entirely different type is the rock garden at Friar Park, 
Henley-on-Thames, the country estate of the late Sir Frank 
Crisp. This is one of the largest and most pretentious rock 
gardens in existence covering, as it does, several acres of ground. 
Over 7,000 tons of rock were used in its construction and many 
of the pieces weigh up to 12 tons. This garden is of the mound 
tyiye and a feature in it is a replica, made to scale, of the peak of 
the Matterhorn. 

Other developments of the rock garden idea in gardens may 
be seen exemplified in the garden of Childerly Hall in Cambridge- 
shire, England, where there is a pleasing rock arrangement of the 
flat tyi>e, the planting associated with it being of the herbaceous 
perennial order, as well as the plants that one usually associates 
with the rock garden. 

The late Reginald A. Malby constructed a fascinating and 
unique rock garden in his London back yard on a plot of 30 X 70 
feet. This garden is unique in that the “ rocks ” used are pieces 
of concrete obtained from a demolished road. These irregular 
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Fig. 7. Alberta Dwarf Spruce {Picca (jlauca var. conica. sometimes sold erroneously as P. Albcrtiaua) and 

Caml'anula rotuudifolia var. Hostii. (6346) 
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lumps of concrete were treated with an iron salt to soften their 
harsh and forbidding color. On this small area, Mr. Malby, in 
addition to growing a resi>ectable collection of alpines, had a pool 
and a bog garden. A full account of this interesting garden may 
be found in The Story of My Rock Garden, by Reginald A. 
Malby. 

Mr. Clarence Lown, at Poughkeepsie, created a rock garden 
of which any country might be proud. In his garden, Mr. Lown 
did not attempt any pretentious landscape features. The garden 
on the whole consists of flat rocky ))eds, yet it is charming and 
restful and, as previously mentioned, contains an amazingly good 
collection of alpine and rock plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beck have made a delightful and artistic 
rock garden at Millbrook, New York, by adapting a stee]) slope 
overlooking a lake to the needs of a rock garden and by construct- 
ing rock work on the upper levels. In this garden, alpine, rock, 
woodland, and bog plants grow in happy profusion. The beauty 
of the garden is further enhanced by the lavish use of water in the 
form of rivulets and pools. This may serve as an example of a 
rock garden partly natural, partly artificial, part of it in the open 
(a necessity, if alpines are to ]ie grown), and part in woodland. 

In many gardens advantage has been taken of natural outcrops 
of rock to construct a rock garden. Such gardens are usually 
the most convincing from a landscaj>e standpoint, though they do 
not always provide the maximum in respect to the cultural re- 
quirements of the rock plants unless considerable tinkering is done 
with a view to providing bigger and deeper “ pockets for them. 

Alj>ines and rock plants can be used to good advantage in parts 
of the garden other than the rock garden proper. They are, of 
course, the plants for wall gardening, and are well adapted for 
use in ** i^avement planting ” — that form of gardening which uses 
plants in the crevices between flagstone walks. The problem of 
a satisfactory dividing line Ixjtween perennial border and walk 
can often be solved by using rocks and planting between them 
with alpines so that they become partly covered with vegetation. 
This has been done with great success in many gardens and notably 
so at Aldenham House, near London, England, where a gravel 
walk is separated from the border by a device of this nature, thus 
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providing an informal and beautiful edging to the perennials. 

In the Brooklyn Botanic Garden rock garden, in which glacial 
boulders are used, the general idea in construction was to simulate 
such a rock-strewn slope as one would be likely to find on a 
terminal moraine, since the Botanic Garden is located on the 
slope of such a moraine. 
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Fig. 8. Glory-of -the- Snow (Chtonodoxa Liicilice). (5617) 


What is and what is not admissible to the rock garden in the 
way of plants is always a vexed question. We think of a rtick 
garden primarily as a home for alpine and saxatile plants, and, 
in temperate climes, the bulk ^f its inhabitants should be drawn 
from this source. But not all of the mountain plants are desirable — 
some are nothing but lusty weeds, especially under lowland condi- 
tions — and there are many plants that fit admirably into the rock 
garden picture that would be excluded if measured by the yard- 
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stick alpine and saxatile/' One enthusiast vehemently asserts 
“ that nothing should be grown in the rock garden that can just 
as easily be grown under ordinary garden conditions.” But such 
a definition, if accepted, would eliminate many plants that are 
considered essential in the well-furnished rockery. One thing is 
sure — it is the acme of foolishness to go to the trouble of con- 
structing a rock garden and then furnish it, as is oftentimes done, 
with such florists* flowers as geraniums, petunias, and nasturtiums. 
Bearing in mind the fact that bedding plants do not belong in the 
rock garden and remembering that among the chief char^ot^gtics 
of alpine plants, which in general do belong, are their dwsWftiess 
of habit, quality of bloom and brilliancy of color, let us agr^.with 
the late Reginald Farrer that our conception of acceptable plants 
“ includes everything that will look well in a rock garden.** 

Although many of the alpine plants are difficult of cultivation 
in the lowlands, there is no lack of appropriate material that will 
thrive, if given a reasonable amount of care. 

Amongst the easily grown rock plants one might mention many 
species of Saxifraga, a genus that is predominantly alpine and 
saxatile. S, Cotyledon, S. cochlearis, and S. Macnabiana, be- 
longing in the group whose leaves show encrustations of lime, can 
readily be grown by planting them in well-drained soil in which 
there is a liberal mixture of broken limestone. The mossy varie- 
ties of Saxifraga are not difficult provided they are given a well- 
drained, stony soil with plenty of humus. They also appreciate 
a little shade. The surface of the soil about the plants should 
be covered with small stones to prevent evaporation of moisture 
and to keep the ground cool. 

The hardy Pinks never look out of place in a rock garden pro- 
vided that one excludes the florists* varieties. The most desirable 
of them all is the Glacier Pink (Dianthus neglectus) and the Al- 
pine Pink (Dianthus alpinus). This family contains many other 
excellent rock plants that can be grown with very little trouble, for 
example: Saponaria ocymoides, Gypsophila repens, and several 
species of Arenaria, Silene, and Cerastium, 

Of course, everyone who has a rock garden will want to grow 
the Edelweiss, and fortunately this can readily be accomplished 
by providing a well-drained soil, plenty of limestone, and an open 
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situation. If one has patience, this interesting plant can be easily 
raised from seed, but one must not exj^ect flower heads the first 
year. 

The following list of easily grown rock plants, in addition to 
those already mentioned, may be seen at the proper season in our 
Rock Garden: 


Plants Easy to Grow 

Alyssum saxatile (Golden-Tuft), K. Euroi>e. FIs. golden yellow; i ft. 
April, May. 

Anemone Pulsatilla (Pasque Flower), Europe. Violet fls. covered with 
long silken hairs ; 6 in. to 12 in. April. 

Aquilegia canadensis. North America. Scarlet and yellow fls. ; i ft. to 
2 ft. May. 

Aquilegia ccerulca (Rocky Mountain Columbine). Blue and white fls.; i 
ft. to 2 ft. May, June. 

Arahis albida fl. pi. Mediterranean region. Double, white fls. ; 9 in. 
April, May. 

Aster al/rinus. Europe, Asia, North America. Bright purple, daisy-like 
fls.; 6 in. to 12 in. May, June. 

Auhrieta, in var. Spreading prostrate plants. Colors rose, lavender, etc.. 
May. 

Campanula ccespitosa. Europe. Pale blue fls.; 4 in. to 6 in. June, July. 

Campanula carpatica. Carpathians. Porcelain blue fls. erect on wiry 
stems; 9 in. July. 

Campanula garganica. Italy. Blue fls., dwarf, spreading by underground 
stems; 4 in. June, July. 

Cerastium tomentosum. S. Europe. Creeping species with gray foliage, 
fls. white; 6 in. May. 

Gypsophila cerastioides. Himalayas. Fls. white, red-veined; creeping habit ; 
4 in. May. 

Gypsophila repens. Europe. Dwarf creeping plant, white fls. ; 4 in. May, 
June. 

Helianthemum nummularium vars. (//. vulgar c) (Rock Rose). (Not re- 
liably hardy north of Philadelphia.) 9 in. to 12 in. Dwarf ever- 
green shrubs, brilliant fls. during summer. 

Houstoma ccerulea. N. Eastern States and Alleghenies. (Bluets. Quaker 
Lady). May. 

Iberis sempervirens. (Perennial Candytuft) S. Europe. White fls.; 9 in. 
to 12 in. May. 

Iris cristata. Mountains of Virginia and -southwards. Dwarf Iris with 
light blue fls. May. 

Leonto podium alpinunu (Edelweiss.) Whitish floral Ivs. ; Europe. 4 in. 
to 12 in. May, June. 
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Myosotis alpestris (Alpine Forget-me-not). Euroiie, North America. Blue 
with yellow throat; 9 in. May. 

Nierembergia rivularis (White-Cup). S. America. White fls. yellow or 
rosy throat; 3 in. June, July, August. 

Phlox divaricata. E. N. America. Lavender blue fls. ; i ft. May. 

Phlox subtdata vars. E. N. America. White, pink, etc. ; 6 in. May. 
Saponaria ocymoides. Europe. Dwarf creeping habit, rose colored fls.; 
6 in. to 9 in. May. 

Saxifraga, mossy vars. White, pink fls. ; 3 in. to 9 in. April, May. 

Sediim, dwarf vars. Various colors; 3 in. to 12 in. June, July. 
Sempervkmm, in var. Reddish and yellow fls. ; 6 in. to 12 in, July. 

Silene alpestris. Eastern Alps. White fls. ; 4 in. to 6 in. May, June. 
Silene Schafta. Caucasus. Pink fls., blooms in fall ; 4 in. to 6 in. 

Staiicc Armeria var. Lanchcana. More brightly colored than the common 
“Thrift.’^ May. (Uusually cataloged by nurserymen as Armeria 
maritima var. Lanchcana.) 

Trollius laxus (Globe Flower). N. America. Yellow or orange; i ft. to 

2 ft. 

Viola cormita. Blue fls., blooms through summer; 6 in. to 9 in. 

In the following list are some of the plants that have flouri.shed 
in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden without over much coddling. 
They are not too intractable, but require that a little more atten- 
tion be paid to their needs than those mentioned in the preceding 
list. Not all of them are commonly offered in the trade and it 
may be necessary to do consid-erable searching of catalogs of 
sj^cialists before it is possible to acquire them all. 

Plants Fairly Easy to Grozv 

Androsacc lanuginosa. Himalayas. Trailing stems, rosy lilac fls. June- 
September, 

AfiArosacc sarmentosa. Himalayas. Strawberry-like runners, pink fls. 
May. 

Bellium bellidioides. S. Europe. A miniature English Daisy. 

Campanula pulloidcs. (C. pulla x carpatica var. turbinaia.) Dwarf, dark 
purple. 

Dianthus alpinus. Alps. 3 in. Big, rose pink fls. June. Needs much 
crushed limestone. 

Draba aisoidcs. Europe. 3 in. Brilliant yellow fls. Good for a crevice. 
March. 

Dryas octopetala (Mountain Avens). N. Hemisphere. Creeping evergreen 
shrub. White fls. 

Genista silvestris var. pungens (dalmatica) . Pyrenees. Dwarf spiny shrub 
with yellow fls. June. 
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Gcntiana acaulis (Stcmlcss Cientian). Alps. 4 in. Real blue fls. May. 
Geranium argcnictm. S. Alps. 6 in. Silvery Ivs., mauve pink fls. July. 
Gritty, well-drained soil. 

Hypericum olympicum. Greece. 6 in. Trailing stems, yellow fls. June- 

July. 

Lithospermum pur pure o-ccerulcum. S. W. Europe. Trailing shrub, dark 
blue fls. June. 

Penstemon glabcr (Blue Penstemon). N. America. i ft., 6 in. Large 
bright blue fls. July, August. 

Penstemon rupicola. Rocky Mountains. Very dwarf, rose-crimson. May. 
Polygonum affine (Himalayan Knotweed). Himalayas. 1 ft. Prostrate 
growth, red fls. in racemes. 

Primula Auricula (Auricula). Alps. 6 in. Golden yellow fls. April. 
Primula frond osa. Balkans. 4 in. Rosy lilac fls. Needs cool, well-drained 
situation. 

Silenc acaulis (Moss Campion). Alps. Arctic Regions. Dwarf mossy tuft 
with bright pink fls. May. 

Statice (Armeria) ccespitosa. Spanish Sierras. Tufted, dwarf. Pale pink 
fls. May, June. 

Statice (Armeria) juneea. Corsica. Tufted. 6 in. Pink fls. May, scat- 
tered fls. to November. 

Trollim pumiius (Dwarf Globeflower). Himalayas. 6 in. Bright yellow. 
April, May. 

Veronica repens (Creeping Si)eedwell). Corsica. % Creeping, pale 
blue fls. May. Requires moist cool situation. 

IVahlcnhcrgia Pumilio. Dalmatia. 3 in. Tufted and floriferous, bell- 
shaped lilac fls. June. 

The list.s could be greatly extended by the addition of dwarf coni- 
fers, such a.s: .Siebold Arborvitac {Thuja oricntalis var. Sicboldi) ; 
Prostrate Juniper {Jumperus communis var. depressa) ; Dwarf 
Hinoki Cypress {Chamcccy parts obtusa var. nana) ; Moss Reti- 
nospora {Chanurcyparis pisifera var. squarrosa) ; and the Dwarf 
Alberta S])ruce, Picca glatica var. contra (sometimes sold errone- 
ously as P, Albertiana) , a very slow growing form (Fig. 7) ; ferns 
such as: Ebony Spleenwort {Asplenhim platyncuron) ; Maidenhair 
Spleenwort {Asplcnium trichomancs) ; Walking-Fern (Cainpto- 
sorus rhisophyUtts) ; Purple Cliff brake {Pcllcca afro purpurea) ; 
Common Woodsia {Woodsia obtusa) ; mountain species of bulbs; 
and many of our own native alpincs. 

The true rock gardener gets his greatest thrill, however, from 
those species that are reluctant to thrive in his climate. To grow 
the more difficult and capricious alpines is indeed one of the most 
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fascinating features of rock gardening. Connoisseurs get un- 
bounded pleasure from the successful cultivation of such treasures 
as Anemone vernalis, Campanula Allionii, Gentiana verna, Saxi- 
fraga Boydii, Diapensia lapponica, Asperula suberosa, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, Rhododendron lapponicum and others of a similar na- 
ture. Those who have mastered the cultivation of the easily grown 
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Fig. II. Mossy Saxifrages. (2604) 


alpines should try the more difficult subjects. Many helpful hints 
on their cultivation can be obtained from such books as, Adven- 
tures in My Garden and Rock Garden, and Pleasures and Problems 
of a Rock Garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder; The Rock Garden 
Primer, by Archie Thornton; My Rock Garden and The English 
Rock Garden, by Reginald Farrer; Rock Garden and Alpine 
Plants, by Henri Correvon. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL GUIDE TO THE ROC^K GARDEN OF 
THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC^ GARJ3EN 

January 

In 1930, there was something of interest in hloom in the Rock 
Garden during every month of the year. 

In January the pale lilac blossoms of the Palestinian Iris Var- 
tani displayed themselves during the first two weeks. A cold 
spell necessitated covering until February 20th when flowers again 
were produced, continuing until about the middle of ATarch. 
January usually sees some open flowers on Erica carnca, the Alt)ine 
Fleath. 

l^cbruary 

During the latter part of February some of the mountain cro- 
cuses begin to bloom — notably Crocus Korolkmvi and C. viicUinus. 
Snowdrops also may be exi)ccted to exhibit their pale drooping 
blooms along with the cheerful yellow of those of Hranfhis Jiyc^ 
inalis, the Winter Aconite. The kind that we grow in the rock 
garden is /:. Jiycinalis var. Tubcrijcni, which has much larger 
flowers than those of the type. 

M arch 

In March the l)ulbous plants are augmented by Narcissus rv- 
clamincus, very distinctive with its completely reflexed perianth ; 
Scilla sibirica, the Siberian Squill; IlyaciutJius acurcits (very sim- 
ilar to the Grape Hyacinth, Alitscari) ; several s])ecies of Iris, and 
quite a few crocuses. 

These bulbous irises coming, as they do, at a time when outdoor 
flowers are scarce, are altogether charming. We grow several 
species in the Rock (jarden jncluding /. Ilisirio, liistrioidcs, Var- 
tani, reticulata, and reticulata var. Krehujei. /. reticulata is, to 
my mind, the best of the easily grov'ui, s])ring flowering, bulbous 
irises. Its flowers of rich blue-purple and gold have a delightful 
violet fragrance. 
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Fig. 12. Iris pumila varieties. (5808) 
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Many six^des and varieties of Crocus are now oi)enin^ their 
flowers to the sun. Amongst them are C. susiauus, the Cloth-of- 
Gold Crocus, and C. bifloriis, the Scotch Crocus. This genus is 
fairly well represented in our Rock Garden, with twenty-six species 
and varieties of spring crocus and twenty of the autumn blooming 
kinds. 

I'he non-bulbous plants are represented by Hcllcborus fcvtidus, 
a dowdy, homely relative of the exquisite “ Christmas Rose (H. 
nigcr). The latter, however, has never seemed to appreciate our 
tender care and resolutely refuses to thrive. We, therefore, have 
to fall back on its ugly sister or cousin in order to have the genus 
represented, and this is our only, and it must be admitted, .some- 
what slight justifiaition for growing H. fa'tidiis. It is not neces- 
sary to offer ai)ologies for Draba aicoidcs, which ideases us with 
its bright yellow flowers during this month. Like the ‘‘ Christmas 
Rose ” it has a host of ])oor relations which are nothing better than 
])ernicious weeds, but it also has many aristocratic connections 
such as J). aihoa, bryoidcs, cuspidata, Dcdcana, and Kotschyi, 
which are an ornament to any rock garden. 

.d pril 

Although April finds the rock garden still somewhat bare there 
arc enough plants in bloom to give an inkling of the i)lethora to 
follow. Considerably over fifty s])ecies and varieties may be 
exi)ected to dis^day their flowers during this month including, of 
course, some hold-overs, from March. Bulbous i)lants are still 
much to the fore including Grape Hyacinths {Muscari bofryoidcs 
and varieties, AI. moschatum, M. cicgaiis, and Af. raccniosuiu) ; 
a few tulip si)ecies, of which the most notable is Tulipa Kauff- 
uianniana, sometimes called the Water-lily Tuli]); Narcissus, and 
the Glory-of-the-Snow (Cbiouodoxa s])ecies and varieties). The 
latter are eminently satisfactory rock garden plants. They thrive 
and increase with practically no care, their flowers of various 
shades of blue, with some pink and some white forms, are cheerful 
and welcome, and they lend themselves admirably to association 
with dwarf carpeting plants. Several s^^ecies and varieties are 
grown, the commonest being C. Lucilicc (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 13. Spring Adonis (Adonis z^ernalis). (5797) 
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Narcissus is represented by the charming Angel’s Tears Daffodil 
{N. triandrus), from Spain and Portugal, and the “Petticoat 
Daffodil’’ or “Hoop-Skirt DafftKlil’’ (N. Bulhocodhim) , South- 
ern France to Morocco. Both of these arc on the border line of 
hardiness with us, hut they came through last winter very success- 
fully and we are hopeful for the future. 

There is a miniature replica of the trumiiet daffodils that may 
in some years he seen in our Rf>ck Garden. This is Narcissus 





Fig. 14. Iris cristata. (3225) 

minimus which grows only three inches high. Unfortunately, it 
is not very permanent. 

Non-bulbous plants are now beginning to give a better account 
of themselves. The Himalayan Primrose (Primula denticulata) 
produces its lavender flowers in dense globular hecids, and various 
forms of the Auricula (P. Auricula) display their umbels of 
sweetly scented blossoms. We envy the ICnglish the myriads of 
handsome primroses available for their rock gardens. Correvon 
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lists over two hundred species and varieties that are being grown 
in gardens.* Two of our native Bleeding Hearts — Diccntra 
eximia from Western New York and the Mountains of Virginia, 
and Diccntra formosa from the Pacific Coast — come into bloom 
towards the end of the month. They are similar in appearance, 
both having finely divided foliage, with flowers of deep rose in 
eximia and pale rose in formosa. Both species grow well in shade 
and are tolerant of sunshine. There are colonies of these plants, 
from self-sown seed, all over the rock garden. 

Another native, the interesting Mountain Pachysandra (P. 
procumhens) hailing from the mountains of Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and southward, is conspicuous on account of its white fila- 
ments protruding from the inconspicuous l)rownish sepals. This 
species, unlike its popular relative, the Japanese Pachysandra so 
widely used as a ground cover, is seldom seen in gardens. Its 
foliage is dull compared to the oriental species, but its early blos- 
soming makes it worth growing in limited quantities. 

The buttercup-like flowers of TroUins laxus, the North Ameri- 
can representative of the Globeflowers, are not so showy as those 
of the Euroi:>ean and Asiatic kinds, but the plant is valuable for 
a wet spot in the garden because of its dwarfness and earliness. 

Toward the middle of the month the ‘‘ Pasque Flower (Anem- 
one' Pulsatilla, Fig. y) is displaying its rich purple flowers with 
their masses of yellow stamens. Each flower is surrounded by 
a lacy ruff of gray-green, hairy bracts. Its achenes with long 
feathery styles (Fig, lo) are much in evidence after the blossoms 
have fallen, and serve to jn'olong the period of its attractiveness. 
It is widely distril)uted in Europe and Siberia in both alpine and 
lowland regions, and is quite amenable to cultivation. 

A close relative, formerly considered in the same genus, is the 
well-known Hcpatica amcricana with flowers of white, blue, or 
pink. It is a welcome sight when seen in our rocky woodlands 
and is equally acceptable in the rock garden. Hcpatica has simple 
lobed leaves and the circle of bracts close to the flower, while 
Anemone has compound or dissected leaves and the circle of bracts 
further down the flower-stalk. 

♦ Rock Garden and Alpine Plants, by Henri Correvon. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1930. 
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Several members of the Mustard Family arc now becoming con- 
spicuous. Draba aizoidcs, about two inches high, remains in good 
condition and is joined by D. cuspidata, similar l)ut somewhat 
larger. The mountain Alys.sum {A. montamim) , a very dwarf 
species with hoary leaves and yellow flowers, opens its flowers 
about the T 4 th and remains in bloom for about six weeks; the 
well-known “ Go-ldentuft ’’ (A. saxatilc, Fig. 3 ) and its varieties, 
follow closely on the heels of A. montaniiin. The Goldentuft is 
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Fig. 15. Saponarla ocymoidcs and Roof Iris {Iris tedornm). (3472) 


very successful in a dry situation, and is one of the Ix^st wall- 
garden plants for our climate. The “ Wallcress ” (Arabis al- 
bida) usually shows its white flower buds during the second week 
of April and gives a good account of itself until beyond the middle 
of May. Because of its lasting qualities the double flowered form 
of this species is much to be preferred. The deep blue flower- 
spikes of Miiscari racemosum and the white candelabra of Arabis 
form a charming combination when these two species arc inter- 
planted. Arabis albida, in this country, is usually offered in cata- 
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Fig. i6. European Globe-Flower {TroUins europccus). (6206) 
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logs under the name A. alpim, a different species of not much 
account. Arabis aiihrctioidcs, a charming dwarf species from 
Asia Minor and Persia, is not very permanent with us, but when 
it does deign to favor us its i)ink flowers are much admired. 

Several forms of the large leaved saxifrages, referred by some 
authorities to the genus Megasea and by some to Bergenia, dis- 
play their handsome pink flowers about the middle of the month. 
These saxifrages are useful in the large rock garden and would 
be more so were it not that the beauty of their evergreen leaves 
is usually marred by the rigors of our winters. Several species 
and varieties of mossy saxifrages (Fig. ir) are in bloom by April 
20th. In former years these saxifrages did marvellously well in 
Brooklyn but of late, for some unknown reason, we have had 
some difficulty in kce])ing them alive. 

Other plants that bloom during April include Brunnera macro- 
phylla, better known as Anchnsa my osotidi flora, and Oinphalodes 
verna, both members of the Borage Family with real blue flowers; 
Ilpimedium alpinum var. ruhrmn, and other forms, all good shade 
plants with handsome foliage; Rnphorbia Mysinites, a spurge with 
trailing stems and glaucous foliage; and many forms of Iris 
pnmila (Fig. 12 ). 


May (First Half) 

The rock garden is so lavish of bloom during May that many 
worthy plants must, in this brief guide, remain unmentioned. 
The Alpine Forget-me-Not (Myosotis alpcstris), of azure blue, is 
at its best during the early part of the month. It should be planted 
where it receives partial shade, and, as it is more or less biennial, 
seeds should be allowed to form so that they may provide seedlings 
to carry on in succeeding years. 

The various forms of Aiibrieta deltoidca, floriferous dwarfs 
of the Mustard Family, ranging in color from white through i)ink 
to dark purple, are a disappointment to those who are familiar 
with their long blooming qualities as exhibited in mild climates 
like that of England. But even here they are worthy of inclusion 
in the rock garden although our hot sun causes them c[uickly to 
pass out of bloom. Our l>est variety is one received under the 
name of A, delta idea var. purpurea. 
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Others of the Mustard Family that are conspicuous at this time 
are the Perennial Candytuft (Ibcris scmpcrvircns) , with white 
flowers and evergreen foliage, and a Blister Cress with brilliant 
orange flowers. This last mentioned unfortunate suffers from 
many aliases, being known as Erysimum asperum, Cheiranthus 
Allionii, Erysimum Allionii, and El. Pcrofskyanum, while some 
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Fig. 17. Japanese Primrose (Primula japonica). (4565) 


authorities maintain that Erysimum should rightly be called 
Chcirinia! A little later in May the yellow flowers of a variety 
received as Erysimum asperum var. perenne help to brighten up 
the rock garden. 

The first of the Columbines to bloom with us is the glaucous 
leaved Aquilegia flabcllata var. nana-alba, from Japan. It is 
usually in bloom the first week of May, has white flowers, and is 
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about nine inches high. Closely following it is our Common 
Columbine with flowers of cinnabar red and yellow. This com- 
monly grows wild in rocky jdaces and is thus very ap]Dropriate in 
a rock garden. About the same time we expect to see the ex- 
quisite Rocky Mountain Columbine, //. c cent lea, with its flowers 
of white and blue, with sometimes a suggestion of yellow. The 
deep blue flowers of the Alpine Columbine (A. alpina), from 
Europe, open in May and continue into June. These four colum- 
bines form an adc(|uatc representation of the genus for rock 
garden purposes, the many garden hybrids being more a])pro- 
priately cared for in the perennial border. 

The Rock jasmines (Androsacc) , typical al])ine plants, are re])- 
resented during the first week of May by . / . sannentosa, a s])ecies 
with pink flowers in umbels rising about three inches from the 
ground. It comes from the Himalayas, and has attractive rosettes 
of grayish foliage prcKluced at the tit)s of runners. The rarity of 
Androsace in American gardens may be deduced from the fact 
that the genus is not even mentioned in “ Standardized Plant 
Names. The saxatile grouj) represented by such sjK^cies as A. 
Helvetica, A. alpina, etc., arc very difllcult to grow and are seldom 
seen in gardens. The kinds that we have had success with belong 
in another groiq), which, instead of forming the tight cushions of 
the Helvetica series, is inclined to make trailing stems, or runners, 
somewhat after the fashion of the strawberry. Included in this 
group are A. canica hrigantiaca (tufted) (b'ig. 6); jI. sarmeu- 
tosa and its varieties; A. priiiiuloides, similar to the last but later 
in coming into bloom; A. foliosa (end of May), a rather lush 
looking plant from the Himalayas that is not very permanent; and 
A, lanuginosa, which flowers from June onwards. The dainty, 
fragile looking A. lactiflora, which is an annual, s])rings up from 
self-sown seeds, and its white flowers are charming throughout 
the month of May. 

The Spring Adonis {Adonis vermdis. Fig. 13), with its enor- 
mous, glistening, yellow flowers and refined, much divided foliage, 
is one of the bright spots in the rcKk garden at this time. It grows 
well in moist soil and is vastly superior to the earlier blooming 
Amur Adonis which looks somewhat carroty, and consequently 
weedy, after it has passed its blooming period. 
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Violas of several kinds; varieties of Phlox subulata; Silene 
caroliniana {S. pcnnsyhanica) ; mossy saxifrages; Primula Sie- 
boldi; Iris cristata (Fig. 14), from the Mountains of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas; Iris tcctorum (Fig. 15), the Roof Iris 
of Japan, in blue and white forms, Houstonia; Ilpimedium ; Fritil- 
laria mclcagris varieties; and Tulipa chrysantha; are amongst the 
plants in bloom during the first two weeks of May. 



Fig. 18. Saxifraya Macnahiana in rock cleft. (2605) 

May (Last Half) 

The European and Asiatic Globe F'lowers (Trollius, Fig. 16), 
glorified buttercups of moist alpine meadows, are, with the ex- 
ception of such dwarfs as T. acaulis and T. pumilus, too robust 
for the small rock garden. We grow large patches of T, asiaticus 
and T. europcaiis in a low moist place where their yellow flowers 
form a pleasing contrast with the blue of Veronica Teucrium, 
planted nearby. 
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There are many charming “ Sliced wells ’’ (Veronica) coming 
along at about this time. Veronica mpestris, raised from seeds, 
gave us a heteroniorphic conglomeration of dwarfs not over three 
inches high, which are simply smothered with racemes of flowers 
in shades of pink and blue. 

Veronica pcctinata makes a close car])et of gray, woolly foliage. 
There are two forms, one with rose colored flowers, the other 
with blue. V. gcntianoidcs has bright green foliage with spires 
of blue flowers about eighteen inches high. V. repens is a diminu- 
tive creepier with pale blue flowers, barely attaining a height of 
one half an inch. A little shade and moist well-drained soil is 
a])j)reciated by this delight fid S])eedwell. Others of this genus 
that are worthy of mention are V. Allionii and V. filifonnis, both 
valuable carpeting plants. 

The silvery, and gray leaved Mill foils are good for sunny, dry 
places in the rock garden. Jf treated liberally in the matter of 
soil they grow too lush and pass out during the winter or during 
hot humid spells in the summer. One of the best of the silvery 
kinds is Achillea aejeratifolia var. Aizoon (Antheuvis Aizoon), 
Euroi)can Alps, which displays its heads of white flowers on eight 
inch stems at this time. Another desiral)le species is A. scrhica 
from the l^alkan region with gray-green, toothed leaves and 
white flowers. 

Primroses of various kinds are now blooming. Those with 
flowers in whorls are represented by Primula japonica (Fig. 17), 
with leaves which remind one of Romaine lettuce, and flowers 
ranging in color from white to carmine. This is a strong growing 
kind that delights in moisture. Others in this group are P. 
Bnlleyana, bright orange, and its hybrids. The Asiatic P. Sic- 
boldi, belonging in the cortusoidcs section with loose heads of 
flowers on fragile steins, grows well in half-shady places in soil rich 
in humus. There are many garden forms of this s]X!cies. 'Then 
we have a number of kinds received under various names that 
have a strong resemblance to the Cowslip (Primula veris). These 
have yellow flowers, in umbels, that possess a faint, delicious 
i:>erfume. 

The Alpine Aster (A. alpinus), of which there are many, manv, 
forms is now profusely in bloom. The variety alba is not .so 
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much, hut the purple flowered kinds are excellent — in particular, 
the variety spcciosns. 

The saxifrages are now beginning to be more in evidence. By 
the end of the month, many belonging to the “ encrusted ” section 
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Fig. 19. Iris flavissima (/. aremrm). (5709) 

will be showing their white or pink blooms. Saxifraga Aicoon 
and its varieties are admirable, either for their silvery foliage or 
for their flowers. 5 *. Cotyledon displays its two foot panicles of 
white flowers. .S'. Macnabiana (Fig. 18), a hybrid, of shorter 
growth, its white flowers dotted with red, is perhaps the most 
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easily contenled of this group. Loudon Pride (Saxifraeja um- 
brosa), is excellent for a shady situation with good soil. It makes 
rosettes of spatula-like leaves with pink flowers in airy panicles 
eight to twelve inches high. Another shade-lover is S, rotimdi- 
folia with white flowers and orbicular leaves on longish i)ctioles. 

The Golden Drop (Onosjjia cchioidcs) , though scorned by some 
as being coarse and weedy, with us may usually be relied uixni 
to make a handsome display of clear yellow flowers. It needs a 
hot sunny situation and rather poor soil. 

The Sea Pink or Common Thrift, — you may call it Staticc jlr- 
mcria, Armcria vulgaris, or Armcria maritima — is valuable for 
its long blooming qualities, dwarfness, and neat, bright green 
foliage (Fig. i). Its variety Laiichcaiui has brighter, darker, 
rosy flowers. The ])rize of this genus, however, is the rare ./. 
ccespitosa, about two inches high with almost stemless heads of 
])ale pink flowers. Another species, . 1 . juucca, blooms off-and- 
on from May until November, and in l)eauty and rarity ranks 
between A. ccespilosa and the Common Thrift. 

The rare and charming Iris flavissiuia (/. arcuaria) (Fig. ic)), 
in its good tempered years, gives a succession of yellow flowers on 
stems three or four inches high. In a shady s])ot in rich woods 
soil the dainty Iris gracilipcs is most at home (Fig. 20). Farrer 
displays much enthusia.sm in his description of this species: “Of 
all my little Irises . . . Iris gracilipcs is (jueeii — a grassy-growing 
thing, forming a tuft, but never spreading along the ground, with 
three or four flowers carried on airy stems five inches high or so. 
And the.se flowers are, in .sha])c, miniatures of the half-hardy 
fimbriata with spreading bold falls and tiny standards. But in 
build and coloring they are more exquisite than most things seen 
outside a dream, cut from the filmiest soft pale-blue silk, crumpled 
into half a dozen different lights and tones with a deeper eye sur- 
rounding the pale lined blotch, and following along the cr(‘^t.’’ 

The Rock Candytuft {Ibcris saxatilis. Fig. 21) is now at 
its best. This is a valuably long-blooming si)ecies, dwarfer, and, 
if anything, more floriferous than the more commonly grown 
I. seinpervirens. 

Other plants in bloom at this time include: ]\Iaaiis reptans (Figs. 
4 and 6) from the Himalayas, a carjxiter that is sometimes too 
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rampant; Lychnis alpina, a biennial of only moderate value; 
Phlox aniwna, divaricata, and siibiilata varieties; Dodecathcon 
radicatum, a Shooting Star from the Rocky Mountain Region; 
Saponaria ocymoidcs (Fig. 15), a trailer smothered in blossoms 
of white or pink, which, with Iris tcctornm (Fig. 15) has formed 
a si:)ectacular colony from self-sown seeds; Iris verna, a dwarf 





Fig. 20, Iris g radii pes. (6916) 


native with violet and yellow flowers; Helianthemnm; Gypsophila; 
Dianthus, and many others, 

June 

Although many members of the Caryophyllaceae (Pink Family) 
begin to bloom in May, the rock garden representatives of this 
family are perhaps more numerous and at their best in early June. 
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Fig. 21. Iberis saxatilis growing in rock cleft. (2601) 
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The mountain pinks contain some of the choicest rock garden 
plants. Dicifithtis alpinus, a dwarf with enormous rose-pink flow- 
ers; D. ncglcctus, also dwarf, its pink flowers having the reverse 
of the petals a satiny buff ; D. sylvestris, a little taller, with pink 
flowers on gracefully arching stems, are among the best. 

Dwarf species of Baby’s Breath {Gypsophila) , include G. 
cerastioidcs from the Himalayas, white flowers with purple lines, 
produced very abundantly, and G. repens, trailing, with glaucous 
foliage and white flowers. There is a double flowered form of 
the latter, one with pinkish flowers, and one variously known as 
var. major or var. monstrosa (Fig. 22),' that reaches a height of 
a foot or eighteen inches. One of the best of the Sandworts, 
Arcmria montana, a straggler with large white flowers, is not very 
permanent with us. I have seen this species in England thriving 
amazingly in a brick wall laid up without mortar. A, strictarmkes 
a cloud of linear foliage on fragile stems topped with small white 
flowers. Arcmria Dauhinorum (A, linijJora) about three inches 
high is almost completely smothered with white flowers. The 
Arcnaria and closely allied Alsine, Sagina, and Ccrastium, though 
often beautiful, will bear close watching in the rock garden as 
many of them are insidious invaders by underground runners 
qr seeds, and quickly crowd out less robust plants in their vicinity. 
In this category l 3 elong Snow-in-Summer (Ccrastium tomento- 
sum), having white leaves and flowers, and the vSomewhat stronger 
C. Bichcrstcinii with gray leaves and white flowers. 

Saponaria ocymoidcs continues its sprawling career into June. 
This, too, tries to take possession of the whole rock garden to 
display its white, pink, or parti-colored flowers, but it is easily 
controlled. The Pyrenean i'. ccespitosa is far less rampant. It 
has close tufts of shiny foliage, and rosy flowers on ascending 
stems of six inches or so. 

The Alpine Catchfly (Silene alpestris) makes close mats of 
foliage surmounted by myriads of pure white flowers on three- 
inch stems. S, acaulis, which might be so wonderful as a rock 
garden plant but which seldom is, has its pillows of foliage, formed 
of closely crowded rosettes of linear leaves, sparingly spangled 
with stemless flowers of bright pink. Under the right conditions 
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it is capable of being so floriferoiis that tlie foliage is almost com- 
pletely hidden. 

Other conspicuous members of the “ Pink Fcnmily in the rock 
garden at this time are, in addition to many named kinds, dozens 
of nondescript Dianthiis varieties that originated as self-sown seed- 
lings and which we have perhaps not l>een ruthless enough in 
removing. 


. . • ' — 





Fig. 22. Gypsophila repens var. monstrosa. (2599) 


The Alpine Toadflax {Linaria alpina), unlike many of its rela- 
tives, is never too much of a goo<l thing. It is a lovely plant only 
a few inches high, with delicate gray foliage and flowers of violet 
and orange. Not truly perenniah it usually may be relied uixin to 
perpetuate itself by self-sown seeds. It blooms throughout the 
whole summer. Cymbalarici pilosa {Linaria pilosa) at home in 
the Apennines, forms a mat of soft hairy foliage and is in bloom 
from June to September. Its lilac flowers are purple striped on 
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the upper petals, with white and yellow centers. We used to grow 
Cymhalarin hepaticcefolia {Linaria hcpaticcefolia)^ but it proved 
to be so iibiquituous that it was deemed advisable to eliminate it 
before it got beyond control. 

The Yellow Corydalis (C. lutea), seeds itself freely and finds 
harborage in chinks between the stones where it displays its 
handsome glaucous foliage and its yellow flowers from May to 
September. It delights in shade. 

A Willow-herb from New Zealand has seeded itself here and 
there throughout the rock garden. It is Epilobium nummulari- 
folium, a tiny creeeper that closely hugs the ground. Its small 
round leaves vary in color from light bronze-green to copper 
according to exposure and the time of year. Its little bits of 
flowers are of small consequence except as a means of repro- 
duction. Its seed-pods almost humorously resemble those of its 
cousin, the Great Willow Herb (E. angustifolium) , thus disclosing 
its botanical affinities. 

June is the Bellflower month. Many of them just come and 
go, some are weedy and fit only for the wildflower garden, but 
some are permanent and beautiful. In the last group, we must 
include the Carpathian Bellflower {Campanula carpatica) and its 
many varieties. The variety turbinata of this species is reputed 
to be one of the parents of C, pulloides (C. pulla x C. carpatica var. 
turbinata), handsome with violet colored flowers. C. garganica 
and its varieties; C. rotundifolia var. Hostii (Fig. 7), a glorified 
Harebell; C. Portenschlagiana; C. rotundifolia, the Harebell, or 
Bluebells of Scotland, and C. versicolor, a moderately tall species 
along the lines of the Peachleaf Bellflower, are all good and easy 
to grow. The very rare Campanula speciosa (Fig. 23), from 
high limestone cliffs and screes in the Pyrenees does not, unfor- 
tunately, belong in the ** easy to grow ” group — at least not with 
us. The photograph of a group growing in our garden gives an 
inkling of what a glorious rock plant this species is. It forms a 
rosette of narrow, hairy leaves from which springs an upright 
spike of bloom — the individual flowers being like those of Canter- 
bury Bells. When, and if, obtainable it should be planted in 
well-drained, gritty, limestone soil. 
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Those seeing^ the Edelweiss (^Lc out op odium alpinuni, Fi^. 24), 
in a city garden with its flannel-like bracts of a dingy gray are 
apt to wonder why so much fuss and furor about so unattractive 
a plant. But they should remember that its bracts are seldom so 
white as when produced under alpine skies and their woolliness 
catches the soot and dust of the city to perfection. 



Fig. 23. Campanula speciosa. (4062) 


The Whitecup (Nicrembergia rknilaris), a relative of the po- 
tato, not over two inches high, produces its white flowers with a 
yellow throat, which are almost two inches in diameter, from 
June until the fall. 

The dried-up looking Phlox Hoodii, growing in the moraine, 
now surprises us by mantling itself with white flowers, faintly 
tinged with lilac. 

Several varieties of Cranesbill (Geranium) are at their best' in 
June. Geranium sanguineum in its larger forms is too rampant 
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for the small rock garden, but the varieties lancastriense and 
prostratum may be admitted without much danger. The silvery- 
leaved, pink flowered G. argentcum is the prize of the genus, and 
G, cinereum, with gray leaves and mauve flowers, is a close second. 

The overwhelmingly North American genus Fenstemon has 
many representatives that bloom this month. P. unilaleralis, from 
the Rocky Mountains, with pink and blue flowers, is among the 
showiest. 

The Sunrose {Helianthemum) , sometimes called Rockrose, is 
a genus that is most floriferous in poor calcareous soil and a 
sunny situation. We grow many forms,- some of them, varieties 
of H, nummularium (//. vulgare), are rather too robust for the 
small rock garden. H. canum, however, is never too rampageous, 
only a few inches high, but prodigal of its clear yellow flowers 
displayed over the gray-green foliage. 

Early in the month the Scarlet Mallow, Malvastriim coccincum 
begins to display its flowers of intense copper-scarlet against a 
background of gray foliage. It is a trailer and comes from our 
own north-west. Correvon has high praise for it, which is well 
merited, but he complains “ It never seeds with us and we have 
great trouble in finding cuttings on it.’^ 

From the Pyrenees and Spain comes a trailing Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum Asarina, that is valuable for planting in rock crevices. 
Although not hardy over winter with us, it usually may be relied 
upon to persist by means of self-sown seeds. 

Other genera that we expect to find in bloom in June are Sedtim 
and Sempervivum ; dwarf thymes in great variety, Viola; CEno- 
thera; and many others. 

July 

By this time the number of species in bloom in the rock garden 
is on the wane but there is still enough variety to make a visit 
worth while, for, in addition to newcomers, many of those which 
started blossoming in June continue their career into July or even 
later. 

The Golden Flax {Linum flavum), which by means of self 
sown seeds has taken possession of a good sized patch of the rock 
garden, provides a brilliant spot of color at this time. This is a 
plant that is undeservedly neglected in our gardens. 
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It would seem to be a hopeless task to attempt to single out the 
Sempervivums by name — their nomenclature is confused and there 
are so many of them. According to Correvon, Dr. Jordan of 
Lyon claimed to have growing in his garden 6,000 different forms 
of Semperviviim! They are indispensable in the rock garden, 
but their value is largely in their foliage, displayed in rosettes of 
varying form. The Spiderweb Houseleek (S. arachnoideum, 
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Fig. 24. Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpiniim). (2607) 


Fig. 25), is however, attractice when in bloom, with its starry, 
red flowers on slender stems. Other distinct kinds are : calcarcum, 
Pauconetti, blandiini {ruhicundum of catalogs), and soboliferum. 
Much the same kind of remarks apply to Sediim except that, 
thanks to Praeger^s monograph,^ there is a |X)ssibility of christen- 

1 An account of the Genus Sedum as found in Cultivation. Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Vol. 46. 1921. 
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ing them with a reasonable degree of certitude, and on the whole 
their flowers have greater variety and are more attractive. Sedum 
acre is one of our worst weeds, but we tolerate it because it makes 
mats of bright green foliage topped in late June and early July 
with brilliant yellow flowers. 5’. cccruleum, the opposite of acre 
in almost every respect, is an annual with fat leaves and pale blue 
flowers. 5*. alburn^ green leaves, white flowers; 5*. altissimum 
gray leaves, creamy flowers; 5*. dasyphyllum, very dwarf, gray 
leaves with white or pinkish flowers; S. spurium and its varieties 
(var. coccincum is the best) are among the Sedums blooming in 

July- 

Mentha Requicni should be planted in a moist situation, near a 
walk so that it may, occasionally (not too often), be stepped 
on to enable one to enjoy its delicious aromatic fragrance. It is 
a Lilliputian mint closely carpeting the ground, and its violet 
colored flowers, in late June or early July, are so tiny that even 
the observing are to be excused if they fail to notice them. 

A delightful form of the Virginia Spiderwort (Tradescantia 
virginiana, Fig. 26), with large, pale blue flowers, made its ap- 
pearance in the Rock Garden a few years ago. We have no record 
of ever having planted it there. Theoretically it should be up- 
rooted, because it does not belong, but it fits in so beautifully in 
its self -chosen ix)sition that no one has had the heart to banish it. 

The Alpine Poppy {Papaver alpinnm) is a miniature edition of 
the popular Iceland Poppy. It is not very permanent and re- 
quires a limy, gritty soil. It is so delicate and graceful and there 
is such a wide range of colors in its various forms that it is well 
worth fussing with. 

The nodding blue flowers (it is the sepals that provide the color) 
of Clematis integrifolia are usually at their best early in July. 
This Clematis is herbaceous in character, erect, and about two 
feet high. It is all too seldom seen in gardens and may be grown 
in the perennial border as well as in the rock garden. 

From the far away Himalayas comes the Nepal Cinquefoil 
(Potentilla nepalensis) . This species is valuable for its late and 
long blooming habits, and its cheery flowers of cherry red. 

Mams rep tans (sometimes sold erroneously as M. rugosus), 
also from the Himalayas, continues to produce its flowers of violet 
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Fig. 25. Spiderweb Houseleek { Scml^er-rh um arachnoidcum) . (6348) 
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and gold into July. Although only an inch or two high, it is, 
when planted in good moist soil, so rampant that it must be closely 
watched to prevent it from smothering its less robust neighbors. 
It is good for car|)eting the ground between stepping stones. 

Very attractive in early July is Jasione montana, a relative of 
the bell-flowers (Campanula). Unlike many of our alpine and 
rock plants it has no lack of common names — you may call it 
Blue-bonnets, Blue-buttons, Blue-daisy, Iron-flower, Sheep's-bit, 
or Sheep’s-bit Scabious! Its flowers are produced in heads on 
stems about nine inches high. 

The Lady’s Mantle (Alchcmilla alpina) from the European 
Alps, has worthless flowers but com])ensates in the beauty of its 
foliage. Its digitate leaves are glossy green above, and silvery 
l>elow with silken hairs. A relative, A. major, also a native of 
the mountains of Europe, has claims to distinction as a foliage 
plant with pale green leaves not so deeply divided as those of the 
first named. 

Talinum calycinum is an interesting native whose range is 
through Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and southward into Mex- 
ico. It is related to the ever popular Portulaca, Its deep pink 
flowers are ])roduced over a long period. A sunny rock cleft or 
well drained gritty soil suits it admirably. It has survived two 
winters in our rock garden but whether it will persist if subjected 
to a real hard winter is open to question. 

The Alpine Scullcap (Scutellaria alpina) is another plant that 
commends itself for its long blooming habits. Although not 
showy, its lilac-blue and white flowers are pleasing and are in 
evidence from May until September. We grow also the var. 
prostrata which is perhaps more typically alpine in appearance. 

The Tunic-Flower (Tunica Saxifraga) may be expected to give 
blooms from May to November. It is well suited if planted in 
poor soil in a dry, sunny situation where it produces its small 
rosy pink flowers in great abundance on wiry stems. 

Writing of Gentians Farrer says’^ “Give them pure, cool air. 
They are as much dependent on good, bracing air as Mrs. John 
Knightley and her babies. They might almost be called compara- 
tively careless about soil if only the atmosphere be moist and clean. 

1 Reginald Farrer, My Rock Garden. Edward Arnold, London. 1920. 
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They demand, in fact, hill air/' If this is so, and our experience 
with Gentians supports Farrer's contention, what chance have we 
in Brooklyn of growing these aristocrats of the mountain tops? 
Occasionally we get a bloom on Gentiana acaulis, such mediocri- 
ties as G. cruciata and G. tibcticu from time to time thrive lustil}-, 
but such happenings are of little moment compared to the gloricms 
manifestations of which this race is capable. One handsome 
species, however, we may plant with good ex])ectation of success, 
and that is G. scptcuifida, whose flowers of soft blue are produced 
from July to October. 

Other flowers that may be seen in the rock garden in July in- 
clude Campanula, Phytcuma, Syniphyandra, Honninum, and 
Mini ulus. 

August 

Most of the plants blooming in August are hold-overs from 
preceding months. 

The Balloon flower (Platycodon grandiflorum) starts its blos- 
soming career in late June and continues into August. Its dull 
blue flowers, balloon shai)ed in bud, are legion, and prodigal in 
their j)roduction of seeds, which, unfortunately, scatter and ger- 
minate freely, necessitating ruthless weeding of the seedlings if 
they are to be kept from monopolizing the whole rock garden. 
The var. Maricsii, dwarfer and less rampant, is to be preferred 
in the small garden. 

The Knotweeds (Polygonum) on the whole must be rigorously 
excluded from the rock garden. An exce])tion is P. affine (P- 
Brnnonis), a trailing species from the Himalayas which has at- 
atractive foliage and s])ikes of red flowers. We grow also P. 
alpinum (May, June) which, although its white, feathery panicles 
are beautiful, is to be viewed with suspicion because of its invading 
tendencies. 

An interesting little Tickseed (Coreopsis rosea) is now in bloom. 
It is native to the Eastern States from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
Perhaps some will cavil at this species being allowed in the rock 
garden, but its daisy-like, rosy flowers with yellow centers are 
welcome at this time and it does not look out of place. It attains 
a height of about eighteen inches. 
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Fig. 26. Spiderwort {Tradcscantia virginiana var.). (6349) 
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The delightful trailing Androsacc {A. laiiugiiiosa) and its 
variety LcichtUnii continue to bloom along with the Wliitecup 
(Nicrcinbcrgia rivularis). Other August flowers are Allium ti- 
bctica, Veronica maritiuia (V. loncjifolia) , Vittadiuia australis; 
and the bulky Ligularia clivorum (Scnccio clivorum), better 
suited in the bog-garden than in the rock garden. 

September 

The Mount Etna Lily (Sternbergia lutea) has bright yellow 
gohlet-like flowers which it dis])layed for us last Se])tember. Its 
habits are faulty when considered in conjunction with our climate, 
for its leaves are formed after it blossoms with the result that 
they are likely to he injured by frost before they have performed 
their allotted task of ])roviding for the following year. 

1 lardy Cyclamen may he ex])ected to disi^lay their blooms at 
this time. We grow C. imlicum (C. hedercefolium) and C. euro- 
pceum. To many, these Cyclamen, which in ]uiro])c are some- 
times called by the unroinantic name “ vSowbread,” are more attrac- 
tive than the larger and showier florists’ Cyclamen, These wild- 
ings are not easy to grow in our climate and when winter goes 
we watch for their rea]:)pearance with mingled ho])e and fear. 

The clear blue flowers of Ceratostigina pliimbaginoides are now 
at their best. At one time we were allowed to call it Plumbago 
Larpentee, which was bad enough, but the ])owers-that-be have 
decided that the first mentioned name is ]u-eferable so we must 
fall in line. The “common” name, ” Lar])ente Plumbago,” may 
offer a means of esca])e for those .on whose tongue and ears the 
Latin forms arc unfamiliar. It is so beautiful, and so valuable 
in its late blooming habit, that it is indisiiensable. Tt is a s])rawly 
])lant, with good foliage that often colors beautifully, it is one 
of the latest plants to start into growth in the spring and this 
must be kept in mind when digging or cultivating in its vicinity 
during the first ]>art of the year. 

If the season of bloom in" the rock garden is to be prolonged 
beyond August we must not be too severe in our i liter] )retation 
of our definition of what is suitable rock garden material. Other- 
wise it might seem necessary to omit the Azure Sage {Salvia 
aaiirca)y and 5'. Pitchcri {S. aaurca var. grandi flora). Their 
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Fig. 27. Aster ‘‘Mauve Cushion.’* (4815) 
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height of three feet or more combined with a leggy, floppy habit 
of growth is against them, but their azure flowers arc charming, 
and, if planted in poor soil in a hot dry situation, their tendency 
towards height and straggliness is to a large extent overcome. 

The somewhat woody Chamaedrys Germander (Tcucriuin 
CJmmcrdrys) is of value more for its neat glossy foliage than its 
inadequately displayed flowers of rosy red. These are not en- 
tirely despicable however, and its aromatic foliage and late bloom- 
ing commend it. 

September sees the opening of the flowers of the dwarf, spread- 
ing, perennial aster, listed in catalogs as Aster “ Mauve Cushion 
(Fig. 27), which continues in bloom well into November. It is 
reputed to come from Japan. The name Mauve Cushion ’’ is 
descriptive except as to color, which is an extremely i)allid tint 
of mauve to say the least. For rock garden purposes it is best 
idanted in poor soil to curb its exuberance. Although it thrives in 
full sunlight, it will also endure considerable shade. 

October 

In October bulbous plants arc with us again in considerable 
force. 

Several species and varieties of the Meadow SatYron, unfor- 
tunately sometimes called Autumn Crocus, are now conspicuous. 
In their finer forms these resemble Brobdingnagian crocuses, al- 
though in reality they belong in the Lily Family, while crocuses 
are afYiliated with the irises. CoIcJiicuni sf>eeiosimi and its varie- 
ties (in addition to the ty])c we have var. album and var. afro- 
rube ns) are considered the most desirable. The first named has 
flowers of clear rosy i)ink, album is ])ure white and afro-rubens, is. 
according to a catalog descri])tion, “ ruby-violet with white throat.’^ 
Some of the sj^ecies have curious tessellated flowers of ]:)urple and 
white as in Parkinsonii (we do not have this kind), or purple and 
lilac as in variegatiim which blooms in September. The common- 
est species is C. aiitumnale, of which there are several forms, 
including a white one, var. album. We bless these Meadow Saf- 
frons in the fall when their cheery blossoms brighten u]) the rock 
garden, but in the spring, when their coarse, heavy foliage dom- 
inates the scene we are tempted to wish them elsewhere. 
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No serious complaint is entered with regard to the foliage of 
the autumn crocuses which, like that of their s])ring blooming 
sisters, is grass-like and comparatively inconsi>icuous. These au- 
tunm hl(K)ming crocuses have, until recent years, been much 
neglected in this country, hut now-a-days their value is becoming 
better appreciated and in consccjuence they are less of a rarity in 
gardens. Their colors, in general, range from white to ])ur])le. 
The showiest and most desirable species is Crocus sf^cciosus with 
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Fig. 28. Crocus couatiis — i^roimd cover Ccrastium Thouuisii. (2508) 


flowers of bright blue. Inhere are several varieties of this sf^ecies, 
of which we grow the following: AitcJiisonii, albus, “ Artabir,'^ 
globosiis, and “ Pollux.’’ The pale lilac flowers of the Cilician 
C. sonatus (Fig. 28), also display their fragile-looking jx^rianths 
along with those of the bright lilac C. sativus. Forms of the last 
named species are grown commercially for the production of Saf- 
fron used in coloring cakes, etc. The use of the stigmas and the 
upper part of the styles as a source of Saffron has been known 
since the time of Homer. 
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November 

With the exception of some of the autumn crocuses, which still 
continue into this month, blossoming is now limited to stray flowers 
on those persistent species that commenced their efforts months 
before. If the weather is not too cold and boisterous a fair dis- 
play may be made by such plants as the Harebell (Campanula 
rotundifolia) ; Daphne Cneorum; Callirhoe invohicrata ; Tunica 
Saxifraga; Dicentra eximia; and two or three species of Statice. 
Statice juncea is especially noteworthy for its late blossoming; 
sometimes as late as Thanksgiving it may be seen bravely dis- 
playing its heads of pink blossoms. 

The comparatively new hardy perennial, Chrysanthemum korc- 
anum, holds its white flowers, tinged with pink in age, well into 
November. This species is better fitted for the perennial border 
than the rock garden. 


December 

He who maintains that the rock garden is attractive even in 
December might be rated as an incurable optimist, but nevertheless 
a real rock garden enthusiast can find joy in the dwarf evergreens, 
including various Conifers, Sediim, Sempervium, iberis, etc., that 
are so appropriate in the rock garden; the bright-red berries of 
the Rock Spray (Cotoneaster) , and the few flowers that still 
remain. These last are usually limited to a few species of Crocus 
that have the temerity to continue opening their flowers in spite 
of the season. Amongst these tardy bloomers are C. ochroleucus , 
with creamy flowers tinged with yellow at the throat; C. Sah^ 
manni, that sends up its dark lilac flowers in succession as though 
it had no intention whatever of stopping; C. asturicus, and C. 
longiflorus, with lilac colored flowers. The latter is the showiest 
of this ambitious quartet. 

And so the rock garden year comes to an end, not in a blaze 
of glory, it is true, but with the promise of good things to come — 
for the flower buds on the Alpine Heath (Erica carnea) are al- 
ready plainly visible and ready to open as soon as the weather man 
gives them the slightest encouragement. 
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Selected List of Books on Rock Gardens and Alpine Plants 

The books in this list (with the exception of the titles marked with an 

asterisk) are in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Library, which is open to 

the public from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday to Friday, and 9 A.M. to 12 M. 

on Saturday. 

Adams, H. S. Making a rock garden. New York. McBride, Nast, 1912. 

Appalachian Mountain Club. Plant. ^ of Mt. Washington, N. H. List of 
most of the plants to be found in Alpine and sub-Alpine region of 
Mt. Washington and the Great Range. 1920. 

♦Arbcr, Newell. Plant life in Szvitserlafid. London. John Murray, 1910. 

Bennett, A. W. Flora of the Alps — being a description of all the species of 
floxvering plants indigenous to Szvitcierland. 2 vols. New York. 
Truslove & Comba, 1898. 

♦Brett, W. Rock plants. London. Geo. Newnes, Ltd., 1926. 

Brown, S. Alpine flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. Illustrated 
with water color drawings. New York. Putnam’s Sons, CIQ07. 

Casey, C. Riznera nature notes: A popular account of the more conspicu- 
ous plants of the Riviera and maritime Alps. 2d edition. London. 
Quaritch & Co., Ltd., 1903. 

Correvon, H. Les plantes des mofttagnes et des rochers: leur acclinuitation 
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HYBRIDS OF IRIS FUT.VA AND IRIS FOLIOSA ^ 

By George M. Reed 

The most outstanding of American species of iris is iindoul)te(lly 
the copper-flower iris — Iris fiiha. This plant is unique among all 
the members of the iris genus on account of the exceptional color 
of both the se]:>als and the petals, which have been variously de- 
scribed as red, brick red, co])per colored, and terra-cotta. It is, 
however, very diflkult to give an accurate description of the color 
of the flower, but perhaps the statement that it is dee]) orange-red, 
with the appearance of being burnished with copper, will give a 
fairly definite idea. 

This very distinctive iris has some value as a garden plant. Un- 
fortunately, in the north it is not particularly vigorous, and it is 
also a shy bloomer. Perhaps the greatest value of the iris is due 
to the fact that it has l)ccn hybridized with other related species, 
and some of the new types ])roduced have great garden usefulness. 
Apparently, Dykes was the first one to cross Iris fuJva with /. foil- 
osa, obtaining in 1910 a plant which he named Fulvala. Dorothea 
K. Williamson is another variety which was produced by William- 
son in TQiS by hybridizing /. fulva with /. foliosa. Still more re- 
cently, Berry, in California, has obtained good garden plants by 
crossing I. fulva with /. savamuirum, Cacique being listed in 1925, 
and Sagamore in 1928. 

Iris fulva l)elongs in the Hexagona Grou]) of the iris genus. It 
is more or less closely related to the s])ccies /. hexagona and /. joli- 
osa, all of which are characterized by an ovary which has six longi- 
tudinal ridges, giving a six-sided or hexagonal appearance. 

I RTS Fut.va. — We have already mentioned the most striking fea- 
ture of this iris, namely, the peculiar color of the flowers. Colored 
illustrations of the flower have been published in the Botanical 
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Magazine for 1812, Plate No. 1496; in The Genus Iris (Plate 21, 
1913), by Dykes, and in Addisonia (Vol. t2, Plate 388, 1927), by 
Small. 

'fhe flower stalks are rather tall and slender, and bear a terminal 
cluster of flowers well above the leaves. The height of the stalk 
and the length of the leaves vary greatly with the conditions under 
which the plant is grown but, under a favorable environment, the 
flower stalk may be four or more feet in height. There are usually 
two terminal flowers enclosed in the unequal bracts, one of which 
is very much longer than the other. One or more lateral flowers 
are generally produced in the axils of the leafy bracts lower down 
on the flower stem. 

When the flower first opens, the segments droop down, but later 
become elevated, assuming a horizontal or slightly arching position. 
The sepals, or falls, and the petals, or standards, are very similar 
in color, the former being slightly darker and richer in effect. The 
style-branches are rather narrow, with quite small crests ; the tips 
of the stamens extend out as far as the stigma. These features are 
well shown in our colored plate. 

The ovary has six longitudinal ridges or ribs, which give it a 
hexagonal a])pcarance. The mature caj^sule, however, is nearly 
ellipsoidal, being about two and one-half inches long by one and 
one-half inches in diameter. It encloses a large number of seeds 
arranged more or less in two rows in each of the three chambers. 
The seeds are quite large, pale brown in color, with a thick corky 
husk. They are more or less flattened, semicircular, and irregular 
in shaj^e on account of the pressure within the developing pod. 

The iris was first described by Ker-Gawler in the Botanical 
Magazine for 1812, and illustrated by colored Plate No. 1496. 
Ker-Gawler refers to the iris as “ An unrecorded and singular spe- 
cies, differing from any known to us in the colour and inflection 
of the corolla. Found spontaneous on the Banks of Mississippi, 
in low grounds not far from the town of New-Orleans. Intro- 
duced into this country in t8ii, by Mr. Lyon, a very intelligent 
and industrious collector of North-American plants. Hardy. 
Blossoms in June. Seeds freely, and is easily propagated by di- 
viding the rootstock.” 

Two years later, Pursh, in his Flora of North America (i : 30, 
1814), described the same plant as Iris cuprea, again referring to 
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the peculiar color of the flower. He states that it was found, ‘‘ on 
the banks of the Mississippi near New Orleans; discovered by 
Mr. Enslen, Collector to the Prince Lichtenstein of Austria. 
Flowers of a beautiful copper colour, veined with purple.’' 

Dykes, in The Genus Iris (p. 84), gives the distribution of this 
species as the immediate vicinity of New Orleans. As a m^itter 
of fact, it is widely distributed in the Mississippi Valley, and oc- 
curs in the swamps from Southern Illinois and Missouri to Lou- 
isiana and Georgia. It seems to be particularly abundant in the 
Coastal Plain of the lower Mississippi. Small, in Addisonia (12: 
7, 1927), describes it as forming numerous large and small colonies 
in the general vicinity of New Orleans, sometimes occurring in 
practically pure stands. 

Iris Foliosa. — The leafy blue flag. Iris foliosa, is of special in- 
terest because of the hybrids which have been produced between 
it and 1 . fulva. This iris has evidently been confused with 1 . hexa- 
gona, a large, robust species, found on the Southern Atlantic 
Coast and along the Gulf of Mexico, usually growing in the rich 
black loam where there is an abundance of water. It is also late 
flowering, coming into bloom long after the other irises have 
ceased to flower. 

Iris foliosa was apparently first known as I. hexagona var. 
lamancei, being recorded as such by Lora S. La Mance and named 
but not described by Mr. J. N. Gerard {Garden & Forest, 1895, 
1896). The plant, however, was first clearly distinguished by 
Mackenzie and Bush in 1902 {Tramactions of the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis, 12: 81), who stated that it, “ Grows in dense 
masses in low open dry woods and prairies in Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas. This species is distinguished from Iris 
hexagona Walt., a species of the Southern States, to which it has 
been referred by Watson and other American botanists, by its 
smaller pedicelled flowers.” 

The flower stalk of Iris foliosa is short, zig-zag, more or less 
prostrate and hidden by the leaves. There are usually two ter- 
miinal flowers, as well as several in the axils of the leafy bracts. 
The falls are light bluish-purple, except near the base of the blade, 
where there are numerous white lines on either side of the clear 
yellow linear ridge which extends down the claw. The standards 
are light bluish in color, becoming pale, nearly white, towards the 
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base. The style-branches are greenish white towards the base, 
with the large crests pale bluish. The flower has been illustrated 
by Dykes in The Genus Iris (Plate 20), and by Small in Addisonia 
(Vol. 9, Plate 315, 1924). 

The ovary of Iris foliosa is six-angled, or hexagonal, due to the 
longitudinal ridges. The mature capsule or pod is nearly spheri- 
cal, about an inch in diameter; it contains relatively few seeds, 
which are quite large, more or less irregular in shape and size, with 
a thick corky covering. They are very similar in appearance to 
those of /. fulva. 

Iris foliosa is a more northern species than /. fulva, but the two 
overlap in a part of their area. The former is doubtless widely 
distributed in the valley of the Mississippi and its main contribu- 
taries. Waller, in the Ohio Journal of Science (31: 38, 1931), 
records it as widely distributed in Ohio. He states that the habitat 
of the plant is the small stream terraces, succeeding well in partly 
shaded positions. This iris also differs from /. fulva in mani- 
festing a very marked winter habit. The leaves die down in the 
fall, and the new ones grow very little, if at all, until the following 
spring. In L fulva, however, the new leaves push up in the 
autumn and may be of a considerable size during the winter period. 

Hybrids of Iris Fulva and I. Foliosa. — Apparently, Dykes 
was the first one to hybridize these two species, taking the pollen 
of Iris foliosa and placing it upon the stigma of L fulva. From 
the resulting seeds he grew several seedlings, and one of these he 
called /. fulvala, the name being made up from fulva and lamancei. 
According to his description, the color of /. fulvala was, “ a rich 
velvety, reddish — almost crimson — purple, becoming yellow to- 
wards the center of the flower, the falls bearing a central, deep 
yellow slightly-raised ridge, which is distinctly pubescent.’’ Ac- 
cording to his note in the Gardners* Chronicle (48 : 2, 1910), it was 
not until 1910 that the seedlings flowered. From the same pod of 
seed he obtained another plant which produced flowers of a deep 
blue-violet color. 

In his The Genus Iris, published in 1913, Dykes gives a colored 
illustration on Plate 21 of the flower of Iris fulvala, and describes 
the plant, “ as a compromise between the features of the two par- 
ents. Thus the foliage neither dies away entirely in autumn like 
that of L foliosa, nor remains green and of considerable length like 
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that of 1 . fiilva. For the young growths push up soon after the 
flowers are over and are 4 or 6 inches long in winter, while those 
of /. foliosa are still only i in. long, and those of /. fulva a foot 
at least. The stem is more like that of /. fulva than like that of 
the pollen parent, but it is sturdier. The flowers are of the shape 
of I. foliosa, with perhaps more rounded segments, and the colour 
is distinctly a compromise between the terra cotta of /. fulva and 
the blue-purple of I. foliosa. The figure of a flower of 1 . fulvala 
shows the form in which the influence of the colour of I. fulva is 
most apparent. I have also from the same pod of seed other 
plants in which the shade of colour has distinctly more of the blue- 
purple of 1 . foliosa in it.** 

In 1918, Mr. E. B. Williamson listed a new garden variety of 
iris under the name of Dorothea K. Williamson, which was ob- 
tained from hybridizing Iris fulva with /. foliosa. This plant is 
now well known in our gardens, since it has exceptional qualities. 
It is a very vigorous grower, and produces flowers in great abun- 
dance. The leaves are taller than those of either /. fulva or /. foli- 
osa; the stems are longer than those of I. foliosa, and bear several 
flowers, which may be open at the same time ; the stems, however, 
do not exceed the leaves in height. 

The falls remain nearly horizontal. They possess the quality 
of an iris flower which is described as “ substance.** The stand- 
ards spread out in about the same plane as the falls. The color 
of the flowers matches fairly closely the Hyacinth Violet of Ridg- 
way, on Plate 1 1 of his Color Standards and Nomenclature. The 
flower differs from Fulvala in that the falls are more pointed and 
in the bluer tone of the color. The color of Fulvala corresponds 
very closely to Roods Violet on Plate 1 1 of Ridgway. 

We have also crossed these two species using, however, the 
pollen from Iris fulva on the stigma of I. folio.ui. The original 
crosses were made in 1924 and, from the seed obtained, several 
seedlings were grown. These first flowered in 1927* 
plants had the same general appearance so far as shape and color 
of the flower were concerned. They manifested a somewhat less 
rank and vigorous growth as compared with either Fulvala or 
Dorothea K. Williamson. In shape, the flower was very similar 
to that of Fulvala, the parts, however, being slightly smaller, and 
the tips of the falls a little more pointed. The color was not so 
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richly developed as in Fulvala, corresponding fairly well with the 
Petunia Violet of Ridgway, a shade differing from the Roods 
Violet of Fulvala mainly in having more grey in it. 

Both the species Iris fiilva and L foliosa and the three hybrids 
between them — Fulvala, Dorothea K. Williamson, and our own — 
are very fertile at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. A large propor- 
tion of the flowers normally set pods in which are well developed 
seed. The seed also germinates quite readily, although it usually 
takes several months for the young seedlings to emerge from the 
soil. 

Seedlings of Dorothea K. Williamson. — In 1925 a flower of 
Dorothea K. Williamson was pollinated with pollen from this 
same variety and the ripe seed from the pod was carefully saved 
and planted the same fall. The seed germinated and several seed- 
lings were grown to the flowering stage. Four of these first blos- 
somed in 1928, and these same ones, with two additional plants, 
produced flowers in 1929. 

The plants were all more or less similar in their general features. 
They resembled somewhat closely the Iris foliosa grandparent. 
There were minor differences between the plants in the height, 
width, and color of the leaves. The flower stems were short, more 
or less zig-zag, and hidden, or nearly so, by the leaves. Most of 
the plants lacked the characteristic vigor of their immediate parent, 
Dorothea K. Williamson. None of them showed any approach to 
the tall slender habit of L fulva. 

The most striking thing about all of these plants was the great 
variation in the size, shape, and color of the flowers. Five distinct 
plants were numbered and described and colored figures of the 
flowers are shown in the plate. 

Plant No, I. — The flower of this plant shows marked similarity 
to that of its immediate parent, Dorothea K. Williamson, the parts 
having the same general shape and position. The falls are rela- 
tively narrow and pointed; the standards are also narrow and 
lanceolate; the bases are white, this color extending part of the 
way up the central portion. The style-branches are white, or 
nearly so, except at the tips, where there are some purple areas 
on the crests. The color of both the falls and standards is slightly 
more blue-purple in tone as compared with Plant No. 2. 
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As a flower, it is decidedly inferior tu Plant No. 2, and also to 
Dorothea K. Williamson. This is due mainly to the narrower, 
more pointed floral parts. The plant is also dwarf, with com- 
paratively short leaves and flower stems. 

F/ajtt No. 2. — The flower is quite su^j^estive of Dorothea K. 
Williamson, the falls, standards, and style-branches having about 
the same color tones. The poise of the floral parts is also very 
similar, the falls and standards being fairly rigid and extending 
horizontally or nearly so. The falls, however, are narrower and 
more pointed as compared with Dorothea K. Williamson, and thus 
give the flower a smaller, more slender effect. The standards are 
also narrower and spatulate rather than oblanceolatc. The style- 
branches have more of a dull greenish purple color towards the 
base, becoming a brighter purple on the crests. 

Plant No. 5. — The flower of this plant is a curious mixture of 
yellow and light blue-purple. The poise of the flower is about the 
same as in Dorothea K. Williamson. The blade of the falls is 
broader, more elliptical, and not so pointed. The distribution of 
the color in the falls suggests that of the original Iris foliosa parent 
except for- the fact that the white at the base of the blade of the fall 
of the parental species is replaced by yellow. The blue color is 
not so clear, being a mixture of a bluish pur])le with the yellow. 
The standards are oblanceolate, bluish purple, somewhat darker 
than the falls, and distinctly yellowish towards the base. The 
crests and tips of the style-branches are reddish purple, the latter 
becoming greenish yellow to green at the base. The flower is 
very distinctive, but shows its relationship to the original I. foliosa 
parent. The plant is quite vigorous and floriferous ; it spreads 
more rapidly than any of the other seedlings, and may have some 
value in the garden. 

Plant No. 4. — The flower of this plant in some ways is the most 
unusual of all on account of its bright yellow color. It is perhaps 
surprising that a yellow flowered plant could be descended trom 
Iris fitlva and I. foliosa through Dorothea K. Williamson. The 
sha])e of the floral parts and 'the poise of the flower are somewhat 
similar to that of I. fnlva, both the falls and the standards having 
an arching, or a drooping position. The style-branches are green- 
ish yellow at the base, becoming brighter towards the tips and on 
the crests, the latter being very slightly blotched with reddish 
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pur])]e. The entire plant suggests a cl\varf, more narrow-leafed 
I. foliosa, with a yellow flower of the general shape of L fulva. 

Plant No. 5. — The flower color of this plant is very exceptional, 
matching quite closely the Mallow Purple of Ridgway (Plate 12). 
The more usual terms of cerise and old rose have also been applied 
to describe the color. The poise of the flower and the shape of 
the parts are very similar to that of Dorothea K. Williamson. 
The falls are somewhat narrower and more pointed, and the stand- 
ards are oblanceolate, similar in color to the falls, with the same 
Mallow Purple prevailing in the style-branches and crests. It is 
clearly an outstanding flower, and is perhaps the most promising 
one of the seedlings. The plant, however, lacks the vigorous 
growth of Dorothea K. Williamson, and the flower stem is shorter 
and more concealed by the leaves. 

Seedlings from Promjscuous Crossings. — During the pres- 
ent season a large number of .seedlings have bloomed for the first 
time. The seed parent of all of these plants was recorded but for 
the most part open pollination occurred and, consequently, the male 
parent was unknown. Many plants of Iris fulva, I. foliosa, 
Dorothea K. Williamson, Fulvala, and our own first generation 
plant of the species cross were growing in a bed close together, and 
it was possible for pollen from any one of these to be carried to 
the flowers of any other. 

ITndoubtedly cross pollination involving these different plants 
has occurred, and the result is that the seedlings show a remarkable 
array of variation in form and color. Many of the plants have a 
flower similar in shape to that of Dorothea K. Williamson, while 
in others the form and poise of the flower approach Iris fulva or 
/. foliosa. The plants also vary a great deal in their vigor, involv- 
ing marked differences in the length and breadth of the leaves and 
the height of the flower stem. 

A good many of the seedlings produced flowers more or less re- 
sembling those of Plants No. i and 2 as described above. They 
showed different shades of bluish purple, combined with varia- 
tions in shape. Other seedlings had flowers with various shades 
of reddish purple; some of these, in shape and poise, approach 
Dorothea K. Williamson, while others had a remarkable resem- 
blance to Iris fulva. 
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Several seedlings with a distinct yellow color appeared. Most 
of these had some touch of reddish purple in cither the standards 
or the style branches, and in some cases a flush of pink occurs on 
the otherwise yellow falls. Some of these are similar in form and 
poise to Dorothea K. Williamson and, consequently, quite unlike 
Plant No. 4 as described a])ove. 

The flowers of a number of seedlings resembled rather closely 
Plant No. 5 as described above. These differed, however, in the 
tint of the color, some being much darker than others. Most of 
them had the general shape of Plant No. 5. 

Among all these seedlings there were several very promising 
plants, and one in particular was outstanding. It was a vigorous 
plant with a rather tall stem, bearing many flowers; the flowers 
were rather large, of good substance, and the general poise of Iris 
fulva. The color, however, was a dark red ; the color of the falls 
matched rather closely the Aster Purple of Ridgway. The stand- 
ards were somewhat lighter, being Liscran Purple to Magenta. 
From a distance the plant stood out prominently on account of its 
unusual red appearance. 

Production of New Varieties of Iris. — Most garden varieties 
of iris have originated from the crossing oi two plants differing in 
one or more characters. The new individuals grown from the 
seed, if they are worth while, are propagated by the division of 
the rhizome, and in this way the new type is rapidly increased. 
Such hybrid plants, however, do not breed true from seed and, 
when such a garden variety is self -pollinated, additional new types 
of greater or less value may be obtained from the seedlings grown. 

'Fherc are many records of crosses having been made between 
distinct species of iris. The immediate plant resulting from such 
a cross is the one that is generally growTi and, if it possesses valu- 
able characteristics, it is increased by the common method of vege- 
tative propagation of the rhizome. As long as the plant is repro- 
duced in this manner, it retains quite definitely all of its character- 
istics. If, however, such a hybrid plant is permitted to produce 
seed and the young seedlings are grown to maturity, many new 
types combining the various features of the original parents may 
be found among the offspring, since the segregation and recom- 
bination of characters familiar to plant breeders occurs in this 
particular generation. 
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The crossing of species which differ in many characters offers 
unusual possibilities in the production of new varieties. First 
generation plants are more or less similar, and may be propagated 
indefinitely. It is interesting to note, however, that Fulvala, Doro- 
thea K. Williamson, and our own first generation hybrid plants, 
differ in some important points from each other, although they 
are all hybrids between the same two species — Iris fulva and I. 
follosa. The differences in these first generation plants may be 
due to the fact that different strains or local races of one or both 
parental varieties may have been used in making the original 
crosses. 

Our results with growing the second generation ]>lants from 
self -pollinated seed of Dorothea K. Williamson are conspicuous 
evidence of exceptional opportunities in the production of new 
types of iris. The various characters of the original parental spe- 
cies arc recombined in all sorts of new ways, various colored flow- 
ers on different types of plants being obtained. We have described 
and illustrated only a few of the possible kinds. Many further 
combinations may be found when additional seedlings are grown 
to maturity. In such a cross, involving marked differences be- 
tween the original species, a large series of new forms may thus 
be secured. 

There are still further possibilities in crossing the first genera- 
tion plant with either of its parents. Such crosses are known to 
the plant breeder as “ back crosses ’’ and, in this particular case, 
we might expect to obtain exceptional results by hybridizing the 
first generation plant, as Dorothea K. Williamson, with the Iris 
fulva parent. 

Iris fulva undoubtedly offers many opportunities for the produc- 
tion of new kinds of iris. If it is hybridized with tall and more 
vigorous tyi^es than /. foliosa, very desirable varieties might be 
secured, in which the height and vigor of one parent would be 
combined with flowers of exceptional coloring, size, poise, and 
substance. The possibilities of such results are indicated by 
Cacique and Sagamore, obtained by Dr. S. S. Berry, in which, 
apparently, L fulva has been hybridized with /. savannarum. 
Many additional seedlings of our own crosses are also being 
grown, and the future possibilities are practically unlimited. 
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The Colored Plate ‘ 

The colored plate is made from the original watercolor draw- 
ings by Miss Louise B. Mansfield. On the upper half of the plate 
there are grouped the tips of the flower stalks of the two parental 
species. Iris fiilva and I. foliosa, and the first generation ])lant, 
Dorothea K. Williamson. On the lower half of the plate are 
shown the drawings of five seedlings from a selfed flower of 
Dorothea K. Williamson. These belong to the second generation 
of hybrids. 

d'he figures show the characteristic shape, color, and poise of 
the flowers. They are all reduced one-half in reproduction. I'he 
characteristic diflferences of the original ])arental species, the first 
generation ph\ut, and the five second generation plants, are well 
shown. 

- The colored plate ilhislrating- this paper is published with the aid of a 
gift from the Woman’s Auxiliary of the lirookhn Botanic (iarden. 




GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE NATURE 
AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC GARDEN 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, established in 1910, is a de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It is 
supported in part by municipal appropriations, and in part by 
private funds, including income from endowment, membership 
dues, and special contributions. Its articulation with the City is 
through the Department of Parks. 

By an Agreement with the City of New York, the functions of 
the Garden have been defined as two- fold, and may be summarized 
as follows : first, the advancement of botanical science through 
original research ; and second, the dissemination of a knowledge 
of plants. 

The first of these activities is carried on by director, curators, 
resident investigators, fellows, and others, who devote all or a 
part of their time to independent investigation. 

The second, the dissemination of botanical knowledge, is ac- 
complished in the following ways : 

I. By the teaching of classes — 

a. of children who come voluntarily outside of school 

hours ; 

b. of children who come with their teachers from pub- 

lic and private schools for special lessons on plant 

life and closely related subjects; 

c. of adults who are interested in some phase of pure 

or applied botany. 

II. By lectures at schools and elsewhere by the various staff 
members. 

III. By broadcasting. * 

rV. By loan sets of lantern slides accompanied by lecture text, 
for use in the schools. 

V. By the distribution to schools of study material for classes 
in botany, biology, and nature study. 

i 
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VI. By public lectures and educational motion pictures at the 
Botanic Garden. 

VII. By maintaining labelled collections of living plants, arranged 
systematically and otherwise on the grounds and in the 
Conservatories of the Garden. 

VIII. By the herbarium, containing specimens of preserved plants 
from all parts of the world. 

IX. By maintaining a reference library on plant life and related 
subjects, open free to the public daily (except Sundays 
and holidays). 

X. By the following periodicals, published by the Botanic Gar- 
den : 

1. American Journal of Botany. 

2. Ecology. 

3. Genetics. 

4. Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, including Guides. 

5. I.eaflets. 

6. Contributions. 

7. Memoirs. 

XI. By popular and technical articles in journals and the public 
press. 

XII. By the maintenance of a Bureau of Public Information on 
all phases of plant life. 

XTIT. By providing docents to accompany members and others 
who wish to view the collections under guidance. 

XIV. By cooperating with City Departments and other agencies 
in the dissemination of botanical knowledge. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden is also taking an active part in 
the movement for the conservation of our native American plants. 

A brief summary and report of the public educational work of 
the Garden from 1910 to 1928, with some attempt to set forth the 
fundamental principles upon which it is based, was published in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record for July, 1929. On re- 
quest, copies will be sent gratis to those engaged in educational 
work. 
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T. COpPKKATION WITH LOCAL SCIIOOI.S 

The Hrooklyn Botanic Garden aims to cooperate in every practi- 
cable way with the jnihlic and indvate schools of (h*eater Xew 
\h)rk in all matters pertaining to the study of ])lanls and closely re- 
lated subjects. Idle pur])ose of the Garden in this connection is to 
sup])Iement and enrich the school work in the way of instruction, 
demonstration, methods, study material, etc., which otherwise 
would not he available. 

Geography classes, as well as classes in nature study and botany, 
find the collection of useful ])lants in the economic i)lant house, 
and also the Japanese (jarden, valuable adjuncts to their class 
work. Arrangements may he made by teachers of g(‘ogra])hy 
to have their classes study these collections under guidance. Tllus- 
trated lecturc-s for geogra])hy classes may also he arranged for at 
the Garden. 

The systematic collection in the main i)art of the Garden, where 
the living ])lants are arranged by orders and families, is jiroving 
of great value for demonstration to visiting high school classes in 
hotany. 

A. Talks at Schools. — The principals of ])uhlic or private 
schools may arrange to have lantern talks given at the schools on 
various to])ics related to nature study, such as garden work with 
children, tree planting, the conservation of wild flowers, and 
Arbor Day. If an illustrated lectm*e is desired, the lantern and 
operator must he provided by the school, hut slides will be 
furnished by the Botanic Garden. Address the Curator of Ele^ 
mentary Instruction for a list of talks and for appointments. 
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B. School Classes at the Garden. — (a) Schools not ])rovi(lcd 
with a stereopticon, and other scliools, may arrange for classes, 
accompanied by their teachers, to come to tlie Botanic Garden for 
lectures either hy the teacher or hy a member of the Garden Staff. 

(I?) Notice of such a visit should be sent at least o/ir zvcck 
previous to the date on which a talk is desired. Blank forms are 
j^rovided by the Garden for this ])urposc. These talks will be 
illustrated by lantern slides, and by the conservatory collection of 
useful ])lants from the tropics and subtropics. Fall and s])ring 
announcements of topics will be issued during 1931-32. 

(r) The Garden ecpiipment, including greenhouses, plant mate- 
rial, lecture rooms, lantern, and slides, is at the disposal of teachers 
who desire to instruct their own classes at the Garden. Arrange- 
ments must be made in advance so that such work will not conflict 
with other classes and lectures. For High School classes address 
the Curator of Public Instruction, For Junior High and Elemen- 
tary School classes address the Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

{(1) Idle princi])al of any elementary or high school in Brooklyn 
may arrange also for a series of six le.ssons on plant culture to be 
given during the fall or spring to a class. A small fee is charged 
to cover the cost of the materials used. The jilants raised hecome 
the projicrty of the pupils. The lessons will he worked out for the 
most part in the greenhouse, and the class must be accompanied 
by its teacher. This is adapted for pupils above the third grade. 

C. Lectures for High School, Junior High School, and 
Teachers* Training School Students. — To sui)i)lement biology 
studies in the schools of Brooklyn, a series of late afternoon 
lectures will be held in the spring of 1932, arranged especially 
for high school students. The subjects will be selected from 
among those in the New York Biology Syllabus, and will follow 
as closely as ])ossible the sequence of that outline of study. When 
entire classes attend, it is recommended that they be accompanied 
by their teachers. Announcements of topics will be issued early 
in 1932. 

D. Seeds for School and Home Planting. — Penny packets of 
seeds are put up by the Botanic Garden for children’s use. In 
the early spring, lists of these seeds, order blanks for teachers and 
pupils, and other information may be secured on application to 
the Curator of Elementary Instruction. 
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E. Conferences. — Conferences may ])e arranged by teachers 
and principals for the discussion of ]M*ol)lenis in connection with 
IL^ardening and nature study. A])i)ointments must he made in 
advance. Address the Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

F. Study and Loan Material. — To the extent of its facilities, 

the Garden will ])rovide, on request, various and ])rot()zoa, 

as well as living plants, leaves and twigs, and other plant ])arts for 
study. When containers are necessary, as in the case of the 
algae and protozoa, they must be furnished by the school. In all 
cases arrangements must be made by the teachers for calling for 
such material. It will greatly aid in the speed and efficiency of 
service if teachers will write or telephone a day in advance of 
sending for material. 

For the following, address, by mail or telephone ( Prospect 9- 
6173), Miss Hester M. Rusk. 

1. Algae: 

Pleurococcus 

Spirogyra 

Vaucheria 

Desmids 

Blue-green algae: Oscillatoria and others. 

2. Ty])es of fungi and lichens. 

3. Liverw(jrts : Conocephalus and 1 Ainularia. 

4. Moss plants: ])rot()nenia, “felt,” and capsules. 

5. Ferns: 

Prothallia: for these a covered Petri dish or tin hox 
should be sent. 

Fronds with spores. 

6. I'llodea or Nitella — ^to show movement of protoplasm. 

7. Corn or sorghum stems, dried. 

8. Twigs of maple, basswood, ailanthus, and others. 

9. Simple and com])ound leaves. 

10. Various seeds and fruits to illustrate methods of dispersal. 

11. Specimens loaned for exhibit: e.g., leguminous roots with 
tubercles, plant diseases, modified leaves, demonstrations of 
Mendelism. 

12. Protozoa: Paramoeciurn, Euglena, and others. 

13. Sterilized nutrient agar for the study of bacteria and molds. 
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This agar will be furnished in bottles; or, if teachers will 
send in their own l^etri dishes, clean and dry, at least one 
week in advance, these will he filled ready for use. 

For the following, address, by mail or telephone (Prospect 9-- 
6173), Miss Margaret M. Dorward. Messengers should call for 
this material at the Information Booth on the ground floor. 

14. Geranium, Coleus, Tradescantia — variegated green and 
white, loaned for ])hotosynthesis experiment. 

15. Cacti, pitcher plant (Sarraccnia) , Selaginella, sensitive plant 
{Mimosa pndica), Venus Fly^tray {Dionaca muscipida), 
and others — loaned for demonstration. 

16. Mounted si)ecimens of leaves of trees mentioned in the 
Syllabus of Nature Study. 

17. In spring time, for school gardens, the surplus sui)ply of 
seedlings from Botanic Garden classes. 

G. Demonstration Experiments. — Teachers may arrange to 
have various physiological experiments or demonstrations con- 
ducted at the Garden for the l)enefit of their classes. Communica- 
tions in regard to these matters should be addressed to the Curator 
of Public Instruction. 

H. Loan Sets of Lantern Slides. — Sets of lantern slides have 
been prepared for loan to the schools. Each set is accompanied 
by a short lecture text of explanatory nature. In all cases these 
sets mu.st he called for by a school messenger and returned 
pnnnptly in good condition. Address, by mail, or telei)hone, Mr. 
Frank Stoll. The subjects now available are as follows. Other 
sets are in ])rei)aration. 

1. Plant Life 

2. Spring Wild Flowers 

3. Common Trees 

4. Fall Wild Flowers 

5. Forestry (2 .sets) 

6. Conservation of Native Plants 

IT. BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Each year hundreds of requests for information about plants 
are answered by the various members of the Garden staff, per- 
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sonally, by mail, or telephone. These questions, many of them 
most unusual and interesting^, extend into j^ractically every field 
of pure and applied botany, and the information sought is gladly 
given wherever possible. Inquiries should he directed to the 
Curator of Public Instruction, preferably by letter. If the iden- 
tification of plants is desired, it is best to enclose as large a speci- 
men as possible of the plant in question. If diseased plants are 
concerned it is advisable to enclose a representative specimen of 
the part diseased. 

III. DOCRNTRY 

To assist members and others in studying the collections the 
services of a docent may be obtained. Arrangements should be 
made by application to the Curator of Tublic Instruction one 
week in advance. No parties of less than six adults will he 
conducted. This service is free of charge to members; to others 
there is a charge of 50 cents per person. For informati{)n con- 
cerning membership in the Botanic Garden sec page 3 of the 
cover of this Prospectus. 

TV. TEACHING STAFF 

Ralph Holt Cheney, Sc.H., Resident Investigator (Economic 
Plants). 

B.S., Boston University, 1918; A.M., 1919 ; M.S., Harvard, 
1922; Sc.D., 1923 ; Assistant in Zoology, Radcliffe College, 1921 ; 
Assistant in Botany, Harvard, 1922; Instructor in Zoology, West- 
ern Reserve University, 1923; Assistant TVofessor of Biology, 
New York University, 1924—1929; Professor of Biology and 
Chairman of the Biology Dept., Long Island University, 1929 -. 

Margaret Maxwell Dorward, A.B., Acting Assistant Curator 
of Elementary Instruction. 

A.B., Smith College, 1927; Assistant in Botany, Smith College, 
1928; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930; Acting Assist- 
ant Curator of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1930-. 

Montague Free, Horticulturist. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, England, 1899-1906; Warley Place 
Gardens, England, 1906-1908; First Class Certificate, Royal Hor- 
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ticiiltural Society, 1910; Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (Certifi- 
cate), 1908-1912; Dept, of Floriculture, N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 1912-1913; Instructor in Floriculture, 
School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna., 1913; Head 
Gardener, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1914-1920; Horticulturist 
and Head Gardener 1920-1924; Horticulturist, 1924—. 

Arthur Harmount Graves, Ph.D., Curator of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

A.B., Yale, 1900; Ph.D., 1907; University of London, 1914- 
1915; Assistant in Botany, Sheffield Scientific School and Yale 
School of Forestry, 1902-1904; Instructor in Forest Botany, Yale 
School of Forestry, 1904—1906; Instructor in Botany, Sheffield 
Scientific wSchool, 1906-1909; Assistant Professor, 1909-1914; 
Associate Professor of Biology, Connecticut College for Women. 
1916-1SI17; Pathologist and Collaborator, Office of Investigations 
in Forest Pathology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1918- ; 
Curator of Public Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1921-. 

Alfred Gunderskn, Docteur de TUniversite (Paris), Curator of 
Plants. 

A.B., Stanford University, 1897; A.M., Harvard University, 
1907; Docteur de I’Universite, Paris, 1910; Teacher, secondary 
schools, Boston, Mass,, 1898-1903; Assistant, Arnold Arboretum, 
1910-1913; Herbarium Assistant, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1914-1915; Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, 1916-1919; 
Associate Curator of Plants, 1920-1924; Curator of Plants, 1924—. 

H. Dorothy Jenkins, A.B., Instructor. 

A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1927; Assistant, Newark Museum, 
1929-1930; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 193Q-. 

Frances M. Miner, A.B., Instructor. 

A.B., Smith College, 1927; Local Director, Elmira Council Girl 
Scouts, Elmira, N. Y., 1927-1930; Director, Elmira Girl Scout 
Camp, 1928-1930; Instructor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930-. 

George Matthew Reed, Ph.D., Curator of Plant Pathology. 

A.B., Geneva College, 1900; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1904; Ph.D., 1907; Professor of Natural Science, Amity Col- 
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lege, 1900-1903; Assistant in Botany, University of Wisanisin, 
1904—1907 ; Instructor, 1907 ; Assistant Professor of Botany, 
University of Missouri, 1907-1912; Professor, 1912-1918; Pa- 
thologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1919-1920; Curator 
of Plant Pathology, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1921-. 

Hester M. Rusk, A.M., Instructor. 

A. B., Columbia University, 1912; A.M., 1917; Instructor in 
Botany, Nebraska University Agricultural High School, 1913- 
1915; Assistant in Botany, Barnard College, 1915-1918; Instruc- 
tor, 1918-1920; Technical Assistant, New York Botanical Garden, 
1920-1926; Curatorial Assistant, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1926- 
1927; Instructor, 1928-. 

Ellen Eddy Shaw, B.S., Curator of Elementary Instruction. 

B. S., Tufts College, 1902; Tufts Medical School, 1902; Super- 
visor of Nature Study and Head of Science Dept., High School, 
Wayland and C(x:hituate, Mass., 1902-1905 ; Su])ervisor of Nature 
Study Dept., State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y., 1905-1906, 
1907-1909; Supervisor of Nature Study, Rochester City Training 
School, 1905-1907 ; Lecturer in Nature Study, State Board of 
Education, New York, 1907-1910; Teacher of Nature Study, 
Winthrop College Summer School, Rock Hill, S. C'., 1910-1911 - 
1912; Supervisor of Nature Study, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City, 1910-1913; Lecturer in Spring Garden Course at 
Pratt Institute Kindergarten, 1912-1916; Lecturer in Nature 
Study, State Board of Education, West Virginia, 1912; Curator 
of Elementary Instruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 191 3-. 

ItIknry K. Svenson, Ph.D., A.ssistant Curator of Plants. 

A.B., Harvard University, 1920; A.M., 1922; IMi.D., 1928; 
Assistant, Arnold Arhoretum, 1920; Instructor in Jhology, Union 
College, 1922-1925; A.ssistant Professor, 1925-1927; Assistrmt in 
Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, 1928-1929; lulitorial 
Work on Biological Abstracts, 1929; Assistant Curator of Plants, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1930-. 

V. COURSES OF INSTRUCriON 

Courses of instruction are offered in Botany, Gardening, and 
Nature Study, and are divided into 4 classes : 
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A. For the general public (“ A ’’ courses, p. 263) 

B. For teachers (“ B ” courses, p. 266) 

C. For children (‘* C '' courses, p. 268) 

1). Other courses of a special nature (“ D courses, p. 271) 

No course will be given when less than ten persons apply for 
registration. Since registration in many of the courses is re- 
stricted to a fixed number on account of the limited space avail- 
able in the greenhouses, and for other reasons, those desiring to 
attend arc urged to send in their application for enrollment and the 
entrance fee to the Secretary, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, several 
days in advance of the first exercise/ This avoids delay at the be- 
ginning of the first exercise, ensures a place in the course, and 
enables the instructor to provide adequate material for the class. 

The following equipment is available for the courses : 

1. Three Classrooms (in addition to the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Room in the Laboratory Building), equipped with stereoscopes 
and views, a stereopticon, plant collections, economic exhibits, 
models, and other apparatus and materials for instruction. 

2. Two Laboratory Rooms, with the usual equipment for plant 
.study. 

3. The Instructional Greenhouses, three in number, for the use 
of juvenile as well as adult classes for instruction in plant propa- 
gation and related subjects. 

4. The Childrens Garden, on a piece of land about three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, in the southeast part of the Botanic 
Garden, divided into about 150 plots which are used throughout 
the season for practical individual instruction in gardening. 

5. The Children s Building, near the north end of this plot, con- 
taining rooms for conferences and for the storage of tools, seeds, 
notebooks, special collections, etc. 

6. The Auditorium, on the ground floor, capable of seating 570 
persons, and equipped with a motion-picture lantern and stere- 
opticon. 

In addition to these accommodations, the dried plant specimens 
in the herbarium, the living plants in the conservatories and 
plantations, and the various types of gardens are readily accessible, 
while the main library and children’s library, which contain a 
comprehensive collection of books on every phase of gardening 
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and ])lant life, may be consulted freely at any time. See also 

paf^es 274-27cS. 

A. Courses for the General Public 

The f()llovvin^i( courses are o])en to any one who has a .e^eneral 
interest in plants. Teachers are welcome. Unless otherwise 
s])ecified they are free to members of the Botanic Garden:'^ for 
others a small fee is re(|uired, as indicated. 

1. Pall Courses 

A4. Gardening in the Fall. — Five lessons, with ])ractical 
work in the greenhouse, on the methods of making cuttings, the 
various kinds of hulhs for fall planting, their treatment and care, 
the proper management of house plants, and a discussion of the 
kinds suitable for cultivation. On account of restricted space in 
the greenhouse, this class must he limited to 40. Registration ac- 
cording to the order of application. Fee, $5. Mondays, 4 ]).m., 
October 5 to November 0. (Omitting October 12.) Mr. Free. 

A5. Trees and Shrubs in their Winter Condition. — lught 
outdoor lessons in the parks and woodlands of (ireater Xew 
York on the characteristics of our common trees and shrubs, 
both native and cultivated, emphasizing their distinguishing fea- 
tures in the winter condition. Pee, $4. Saturdays, 2:30 ]).m., 
October 3 to December 5. (Omitting October 10 and No^rmber 
28.) Dr. Graves. 

A13. Flowering Plants of Greater New York: Fall Course. 
— Three sessions. Field identification of the flowering plants of 
Greater New York, with special reference to fall-flowering species 
and methods of seed dis])ersal. Ju'c, $1.50. .Saturdays, 2:30 
p.m., September 26 to October 47. (Omitting October 10.) 

Dr. Svenson and ^liss Jvusk. 

A19. Ornamental Shrubs: Fall Course. — ]£ight outdoor 
tri])s in the Botanic Garden and in Pros])cct Park for the ]nir]H)se 
of becoming acquainted with the c{>mmon species and varieties ol 
cultivated shrubs. This is a continuation of the s])ring course 

♦ For information concerning membership in the Brooklyn Botanic Barden 
consult the third page of the cover of this ProsiM’Xtv.s. 
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and includes a study of the fruits. Fee, $4. Wednesdays, 4:10 
p.m., September 30 to November 18. Dr. Gundersen. 

A20. Advanced Course in Gardening. — Ten lessons. This 
course presupposes a knowledge of the elements of gardening 
equivalent to that contained in courses A1 and A4. It consists 
of lectures illustrated with lantern slides and living material, and 
includes frequent tours in the Botanic Garden where the various 
types of gardens and other subjects of the lectures will be demon- 
strated. The subjects treated are as follows: 


Oct. 22. 

Water (hardens 

“ 29. 

I^ock Gardens 

Nov. 

5. 

Perennial (hardens 

“ 12. 

l^ose Gardens 

“ 19. 

Trees and Shrubs 

Dec. 

.3. 

Iris — 1>. Reed 

“ 10. 

Insect Pests 

“ 17. 

Diseases of Herbaceous Plants- 

Jail. 7. 

Diseases of Trees and Shrubs- 

“ 14. 

Plant Jh’eeding — Dr. Reed 


-Dr. Reed 


Pee, $20.00. Single periods, $2.50 each. Members of the 
Garden are entitled to a 50 ])er cent, discount. Thursdays, 3:30 
p.m. to 5 p.m. October 22 to January 14. Mr. Free, unless 
otherwise indicated. Mr. Free. Dr. Reed, and Dr. Graves. 

A21. Backyard City Gardens. — Five lessons for the city 
gardener. A course planned for those who must work in re- 
stricted areas. The work is ])ractical and the material used will 
become the property of the student. The topics are as follows: 

Sept. 29. The Outdoor l^ulb Bed 
Oct. 6. Checking up the Perennial Garden 
“ 13. Taking up House Plants 

20. Roses and other Shrubs — Fall Planting 
“ 27. Potting of Bulbs for Indoor Bloom 

Fee, $10. Tuesdays, 2 p.m., September 29 to October 27. 
Members of the Garden are entitled to a 50 per cent, discount. 

Miss Shaw. 
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2. Spring Courses 

Al. Plants in the Home. — How to ^row them. Five talks 
witli demonstrations. Practice in potting, mixing soils, making 
cuttings, etc. This course deals with the principles to he fol- 
lowed in raising plants. The members of the class have the 
privilege of keeping the plants they have raised. On account of 
restricted space in the greenhouse, this class must be limited to 40. 
Registration according to the order of application. Fee, $5. Fri- 
days, 4 p.m., February 26 to March 25. Mr. Free. 

A8. Plant Families. — Fight outdoor lessons in the Hotanic 
Garden, taking up the structure and ])ossihle lines of evolution 
of flowers and the characteristics of the more important plant 
families, such as the Magnolia, Buttercup, Mustard, J^ink, Rose, 
Plum, Apple, Geranium, Mallow, Carrot, Dogwood, Heath, Po- 
tato, Figwort, Mint, and Composite Families. Fee, $1. Tues- 
days, 4 p.m., April 12 to May 31. Dr. Gundersen. 

A9. Trees and Shrubs of Greater New York. — Ten outdoor 
lessons in the parks and woodlands of (ireater New York, the 
l)rincipal object being to gain a ready acquaintance with the com- 
mon trees and shrubs of the eastern United States, which are well 
represented in this region. The species are considered in sys- 
tematic order, and the features pointed out by which they may be 
most easily recognized; also their habits, rate of growth, economic 
value and use, methods of ])lanting and propagation ; im])ortance in 
forestry, horticulture, and landsca])e art. Fee, $5. Saturdays, 
2:30 p.m., April 2 to June 11. {Omitting May 2(V. ) 

Dr. Graves. 

A18. Ornamental Shrubs. — Eight weekly field tri])s dealing 
with the shrubs used in ornamental planting, their habits, uses, and 
botanical relationshi])s. The classes are held out-of-doors, weather 
])ermitting, in the Botanic (harden and in Prospect Park. Fee, $4. 
IVednesdays, 4 p.m., April 20 to June 8 . Dr. Gundersen. 

All. Flowering Plants of Greater New York: Spring 
Course. — A field course of eight lessons in the parks and wood- 
lands of Greater New York. The common native and natu- 
ralized wild flowers are studied as they come into flower, and 
their distinguishing features pointed out. Fee, $4. Saturday 
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afternoons; April 16 to June 11. {Omitting May 28.) Dr. 
Sven son and Miss Rusk. 

A16. Plant Geography. — A course of six lectures and con- 
ferences on the chief geogra])hic areas of the eastern United States, 
and their representative vegetation, with occasional excursions 
Saturday afternoons. Pee, $3. {Not offered in 1932.) 

Dr. Svenson. 

A22. Theory and Practice of Children’s Garden Work. — 

Five sessions. This course is planned for parents and others 
interested in children’s gardening. Practical work will be done 
by nienihers of the class similar to tlrat given to children at the 
I^rooklyn Hotanic (jarden, and the psychological basis for such 
work will be discussed Pee, $5. Alternate Thursdays, 4 p.ni., 
April 7 to June 2. Miss Shaw and Miss Jenkins. 

B. Courses for Teachers: Given in Cooperation with the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association 

Uiese courses have been accepted by the Brooklyn Teachers As- 
sociation, and appear in its Syllabus of Courses. On satisfactory 
completion of each course, the student is awarded a certificate by 
the l^rooklyn Teachers Association, in cooperation with the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Carden. The courses are also accepted by the New 
York Board of lulucation for credit toward higher teaching 
licenses, one credit being granted for each IS hours (with the ex- 
ception of “ B8, Idant Culture”). Credits may also be used 
toward advanced standing in colleges or universities. Through 
an agreement made in Jantiary, 1931, with Long Island University, 
undergraduate credit for these courses will be allowed toward 
fulfilling the requirements for a university degree, provided the 
admission recjuirements at the University and the laboratory re- 
quirements have been fulfilled. Nature materials used in the 
courses, and plants raised become the property of the student. 

Members of the Garden are entitled to a 50 i)er cent, discount 
from the regular fee for all “B” courses; from other persons 
the indicated fee is re([uired. No course ivill be given when less 
than ten persons apply. 

Bl. General Botany (B). — A two-year course, of thirty ses- 
sions each year, on the structure and functions of plants. The 
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first year (A) is spent on seed plants. The second year (B) 
the lower groups are dealt with — bacteria, algae, fungi, lichens, 
mosses, ferns, their life histories and relationships. Optional 
laboratory work each week with the compound microscope. 
For the year 1931-32 the latter half of the course (B) will be 
taken up. The first half is, however, not a prerequisite for 
the second. Students may elect cither or both parts of the 
course, which arc given in alternate years. Fee, $5 each year. 
Laboratory fee, $5. Thursdays, 4 p.m., heginning October 1. 

Miss Rusk. 

B2. Nature Study. — Thirty sessions. This course is based 
on the New York City outline of nature study for grades three to 
six inclusive. Mounts, charts, and diagrams are made. The stu- 
dent becomes familiar with actual material. The course is en- 
tirely practical, work being done in both field and laboratory. 
Fee, $W. Tuesdays, 4 p.m., beginning October 6, 

Miss Shaw and Miss Miner. 

B3. Principles of Agriculture and Horticulture. — Thirty 
sessions. This course is especially hel])ful to teachers. The prin • 
ciples of horticulture are considered and a])])lied in a ])ractical way 
through greenhouse, laboratory, and lecture work. The green- 
house work includes the following subjects : plant propagation by 
means of bulbs, rhizomes, roots, seeds, etc. ; the care of the green- 
house ; house plants; window-box materials; fertilizers. Insect 
and fungous pests, grafting, and pruning are also included from 
both a ])ractical and a theoretical point of view. Class liinilcd to 
60 members. Fee, $15. Wednesdays, 4 p.m., heginning Sep- 
tember 30. Miss Shaw, Miss Dorward and Mr. Free. 

B4. Pedagogy of Botany and Educational Principles of Chil- 
dren’s Gardening and Nature Study. — {Not given in 1931-32.) 

B5. Children’s Garden Practice. — Fifteen sessions. This 
course is entirely practical and includes all the outdoor work of the 
student in his own garden, applying the principles of agriculture 
and gardening, and work with children in the garden. Open only 
to those who have taken the spring course in 1930. {Not offered 
in 1931-32.) Miss Shaw and Miss Dorward. 

B6. Field Botany. — Thirty sessions. This is mainly an out- 
door course, given in the Botanic Garden and Prospect Park, hav- 
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ing for its chief object an acquaintance with the plants one meets 
with commonly in Greater New York and vicinity, including seed 
plants (trees, shrubs, and herbs), ferns, mosses, hepatics, algae, 
and fungi. Fee, $10, Wednesdays, 4 p.m., beginning September 
30. Dr. Graves and Miss Rusk. 

B7. Greenhouse Work. — Thirty sessions. A course for those 
interested in the propagation and care of house plants. Lessons 
in repotting ferns ; forcing blooming plants ; shaping plants ; plant 
insects and diseases ; making window boxes, Wardian cases, and 
desert gardens — all carried on in the greenhouses. Emphasis 
will be laid on problems of a practical nature. Limited to those 
who have taken B3 and planned to follow this course. Fee, $15. 
Mondays, 4 p.m., beginning October 5. Miss Dorward. 

B8. Plant Culture. — A course of twenty weeks duration for 
those who have taken B3 and B7. No credits arc given for this 
course. Fee, $15. Thursdays, 4 p.m., beginning October 22. 

Miss Shaw. 

B9. Economic Plants. — Thirty sessions. The most impor- 
tant economic i)lants of the world are considered — ^their history, 
culture, formation of their useful products, and the extraction 
and preparation of the latter by man. Herbarium specimens and 
other material, as well as living plants in the conservatories and 
plantations of the Garden will be used for demonstrations. Be- 
cause of its practical applications, this course will be of especial 
value to teachers. Fee, $10. {Not offered in 1931-32.) 

Dr. Cheney. 

C. Children’s Courses 

The following courses are open to all boys and girls. Enroll- 
ment in these courses entitles the boy or girl to membership in the 
Boys' and Girls' Club of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. This club, 
having an active membership of about 1,000, meets twelve times a 
year for discussion of subjects related to plant life. Pai:>crs, by 
members, on various botanical and horticultural subjects, are read 
at these meetings, and the speakers are then entitled to a silver pin, 
providing they have satisfactorily completed courses of study at 
the Garden extending over at least six months. For information 
concerning Children's Room, the Children’s Garden Building, and 
Children's Garden, see page 277. 
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Cl. Fall Greenhouse Work. — The following courses are for 
both beginners and advanced students : 

Class A. — Open to ])oys and girls who have never taken any 
greenhouse work before. Saturday mornings at 9:15. Fee, fif- 
teen cents. October 24 to December 19. 

Miss Miner and Miss Jenkins. 

Class B. — Open to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
who have had one year of greenhouse work. Fee, fifteen cents. 
Saturday mornings at 9:15, October 2/ to December 19 . 

Miss Miner. 

Class C. — Open to boys and girls who have been in at least two 
fall greenhouse classes before this. Time of class, 10:30, Satur- 
day mornings. Fee, fifteen cents. October 21 to December 19 . 

Miss Dor ward. 

Class D. — Open to any boy or girl. Subject: the making of 
garden Christmas presents. Saturday mornings at 10:30. 1^'ee, 

fifteen cents and cost of materials. October 24 to December 19. 

Miss Dorward, Miss Miner, and Miss Jenkins. 

Class R. — Silver i^in work as applied to greenhouse and garden 
work. The members of this class will be selected from students 
eligible for this work. Given in January and February, 1932. 
No fee. Miss Dorward. 

C3. Preparation for the Outdoor Garden. — The following 
classes are open to boys and girls during the s])ring of each year. 
The courses are planned for a better understanding of plant life 
and so that the outdoor garden may become a more intelligent 
piece of work. On account of limited space in the Children’s 
Greenhouse, classes are limited to twenty. The fee for each 
course is fifteen cents to cover the cost of material. 

Boys’ Spring Course. — (a) Saturday mornings, 9-10:15, March 
5 to April 30. (b) Saturday mornings, 10:30-11 :30, March 5 to 

April 30. Miss Dorward and Miss Miner. 

Girls’ S])ring Course. — (a) Saturday mornings, 9-10:15, March 
5 to April 30. (b) Saturday mornings, 10:30-11 :30, March 5 to 

April 30. Miss Miner and Miss Jenkins. 

•C4. Advanced Work for Older Boys and Girls. — How to 
raise plants, mix soils, transplant, start seedlings for outdoor gar- 
dens, etc. Boys and girls who have taken spring courses under 
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C5 are eligible for advanced work. The fee for the course is 
twenty-five cents. Each student may take home his plants and 
seedlings. This course is open to both boys and girls over twelve 
years of age. Saturday mornings at 9 :30, beginning February 6. 

Miss Dorward. 

C5. The. Beginners’ Garden. — Open annually to 50 boys and 
girls who have never had instruction in gardening at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. This course takes up the subject of the small 
garden, what to plant, how to plant it, care, replanting, etc. Ap- 
plication for plots shoidd be made in person or in zvriting before 
March 5. Size of plots 8 ft. by 10 ft. All crops belong to the 
individual. Fee tzventy-five cents. Saturday mornings, 9-12, 
May 7 to October /. Miss Shaw and Assistants. 

C6. Second Year Gardens. — Open to 75 boys and girls who 
have had one or more seasons at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden — a 
continuation of Course C5. Registration should be made before 
January 1 of each year for the ensuing year. Fee, tzventy-five 
cents. Saturday mornings, 9-12, May 7 to October 7. 

Miss Jenkins and Assistants. 

C7. Junior Garden Assistants. — Open to older boys and 
girls, or to those who have mavStered Courses C2 and C4. Size of 
plot 10 ft. by 20 ft. These gardens are for the raising of vege- 
tables. The work is in the nature of a project, How much can 
one raise on a plot 10 ft. by 20 ft. ? ” Hours to be arranged. 
The student must put in at least two periods a week during the 
summer vacation, and, if possible, three. Registration date: 
April 2. Fee, fifty cents. Miss Dorward. 

C9. Nature Study for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Scout Leaders, and Others. — Short courses of at least 
four periods each, with talks, demonstrations, and field trips in the 
grounds of the Botanic Garden and Prospect Park to study trees, 
shrubs, etc. The instruction and schedule dates will be adapted 
to meet the needs of the various groups that apply. Open only to 
groups of at least ten persons. Hours to be arranged. No fee. 

Dr. Graves, Miss Miner, and Assistants. 

CIO. Special Work for High School Pupils. — A course in 
gardening or greenhouse work adapted for high school pupils. 
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Classes to be arraiif^ed for by the hij^h school teacher. Pee for 
materials used. Miss Shaw and Assistants. 

D. Course for Student Nurses 

Dl. General Botany With Special Reference to Medicinal 
Plants. — A course of conferences, demonstrations, and field 
trips for student nurses. The general princi])les governing the 
life of plants, as well as the use and care of flowers in the sick 
room will be considered. Special attention will be paid to the 
identification of officinal plants in the field. Hours to be arranged. 
No fee. Dr. Graves. 

E. Consultation and Independent Investigation 

1. Consultation 

Consultation and advice, and the facilitit^s of the laboratories, 
librai*}', and herbarium are freely at the service of members of the 
Botanic Garden and (to a limited extent) of others with special 
])r()blems relating to ])lants or plant products, especially in the 
following subjects: 

1. Plant diseases (phytopathology) and classification of 

fungi (mycology). Dr. Reed. 

2. Plant geography (phytogeogra])hy) and ecology. 

Dr. Svenson. 

3. Classification and identification of flowering plants (sys- 

tematic botany). Special grou])s .studied in the Garden, supple- 
mented by herbarium studies. Dr. Gundersen. 

4. The growing of cultivated plants and their arrangement ; 

also their adaptation to soils, climate, and other factors (horticul- 
ture and and gardening). Air. Free. 

2. Investigation * 

For the following research courses, open to those properly (piali- 
fied for independent inve.stigation, there is a charge covering all 

^ Cour.scs of graduate rank offered h< the Botanic Garden, when approved 
by the Faculty of the Graduate School of New York Univer.sity, are listed 
as courses in the Graduate School, and are given the same credit as other 
graduate courses. Properly qualified students who take these courses may 
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ex])enses, including laboratory fee, of $30 for each full course of 
100 credit hours, and $20 for each half course of 50 credit hours. 

E6. Research in Mycology and Plant Pathology. — Tnde- 
j)endent investigation of problems relating to fungi and fungous 
diseases of plants. Dr. Reed. 

E8. Research in Forest Pathology. — Independent investiga- 
tion of the diseases of woody plants. Dr. Graves. 

E9. Research in Systematic Botany of the Flowering Plants. 

Dr. Gundersen and Dr. Svenson. 

VT 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Press Releases 

In order to kce]) the public informed of events at the Garden, 
news items are sent at fairly regular intervals to the metro])olitan 
dailies and to many of the suburban papers. These news re- 
leases consist of announcements of the periods when the ])rincipal 
floral displays are at their best, of the accpiisition of new ])lants, 
the blossoming of rare species, improvements in the ])lantations. 
the installation of new collections and exhibits, the results of 
research and exploration, etc. The commencement of the various 
])ublic courses, as well as public lectures and meetings of various 
societies at the Garden, are also announced thrcnigh the i)ublic 
press. Circulars descriptive of the various courses and lectures 
are distributed, without charge, according to a regular mailing list 
and sent to all the libraries and schools of Greater New York. 
Requests to be placed on this mailing list should be addressed 
to the Curator of Public Instruction. 

Popular Publications 

The publication of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Leaflets com- 
menced in 1913. Approximately ten numbers — sometimes more 
— constitute a Series, one series being issued each year. The 
current series is Number XIX. At the end of every four years, 

present them in satisfaction of the requirements for advanced degrees given 
by the University. Graduate credit has also been allowed elsewhere for 
such advanced work done at the Garden. 
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for convenience in l)inding, a tal)le of contents of the Leaflets 
])iiblishecl diirin|i^ the four year period is issued. 

The i)urpose of the Leaflets is ])riinarily to ^ive announcements 
concerning flowering and other plant activities to he seen in the 
Garden near the date of issue, and to ])resent po])ular inf (urination 
a])out ])lant life in general for teachers and others. The Leaflets 
are free to members of the Garden and (on recjuest) to teachers 
in the schools of Greater New York. For others, the suhscri])- 
tion is 50 cents ])er year, or 5 cents a number (4 pages), double or 
triifle numbers (8 or 12 images) at the same rate. 

Besides the Leaflets, numerous ])o])ular articles on various 
])hases of plant life and gardening are written by members of the 
staflf for jniblication in periodicals and newspai)ers. 

Guide Books, Maps, and Souvenir Postcards of the Garden 

For those who wish to become ac(|uainted with tlie various 
features of the ])iantations, including the general ])lan of the 
systematic section and the nature and location of the various 
types of s])ecial gardens, a guide book is now available entitled 
“Gardens Within a Garden: a General Guide to the Grounds of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden ” (Brooklyn Botanic (4arden Rec- 
ord, 18 : lkvi88. May, 1929.) “The Story of Our Metate: 
a Chronicle of Corn” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 18 : 
283-307. December, 1929.) is the title of another guide which 
gives an illustrated account of the ancient metate (now used as a 
bird bath) at the northern end of the Rose Garden. “ The 
Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden” (Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden Record, 19 : 197-234. July, 1930.) co])iously il- 
lustrated, outlines briefly the history of Japanese Gardens and 
explains the meaning of the various features of the Brooklyn 
Japanese Garden. “ The Rock Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 20: 187-241. IMay, 
1931.) includes a general discussion of rock gardening, with sug- 
gestions for construction and planting, as well as a chronological 
guide to the Rock Garden, in which the characteristic flowers of 
each month are described. 

These guides have been mailed free to members of the Garden, 
and the first three are on sale at 25 cents each. The price of the 
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Rock Garden guide is 35 cents. By mail, 40 cents. Other 
guides, descriptive of other special features of the Garden, will 
he issued later. 

A detailed map of the Garden, showing not only the various 
types of gardens included in the Botanic (jarden area, but es])e- 
cially the location of the various orders and families in the Sys- 
tematic Section, is ap])ended to the General Guide. Copies are 
on sale at 5 cents each. 

A colored picture map of the Garden, 7V2x3Vi2 designed 
and executed by Miss Helen Sewall, is on view in the Laboratory 
Building. This map was presented to the Garden at the Annual 
Spring Inspection, May 14, 1929, as a memorial to the late Dr. 
(jlent worth R. Butler by members of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
other friends of Dr. Butler. IMiotographs of this map (in black 
and white) may be had at 20 cents each. 

Souvenir ])()stcards, in colors, may be had at 15 cents a set (6 
cards) ; two for 5 cents; 3 cents each. The subjects are: Scene 
in the Children’s Garden : The Ih'ook ; Daffodils in the Lawn ; 
The Lake; Children’s Building and Formal Garden; The Rock 
Garden (Waterfall and Iris) ; The Japanese Garden (Wisteria) : 
Inflorescence of Sago Palm. 

Orders for guide books, ma])s, and souvenir ])ostcards, ac- 
companied by remittance, .should be sent to The Secretary. ITese 
articles may also ])e ()])tained at the rnformatioii De.sk in the 
Laboratory Building. 

VII 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL FILATURES 

Plantations 

The ])lantations comprise the following sections : 

1. General Systematic Section (trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 

plants arranged according to orders and families). 

2. The Local Flora (native wild flower garden). 

3. Ecologic Garden. 

4. Rock Garden. 

5. Japanese Garden. 

6. Rose Garden. 
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7. Iris Garden. 

8. Water Gardens. 

9. Children’s Garden. 

10. Shakespeare Garden. 

11. Horticultural Garden. 

12. Experimental Garden. 

13. Nursery. 

As noted under Docentry, arrangements may he made for view- 
inj^ the plantations under guidance. They are open free to the 
])uhlic daily from 8 a.m. until dusk ; on Sundays and holidays from 
10 a.m. until dusk. 

Conservatories 

The Garden conservatories contain a collection of tender and 
tro])ical plants. Of special interest for teachers of nature study 
and geogra])hy are the following useful idants from the tropics 
and subtropics: banana, orange, lemon, lime, kumquat, tamarind. 
West Indian cedar (the source of the wood used for cigar boxes), 
eucalyj^tus, Manila hemp, sisal, pandanus (source of the fiber used 
for making certain kinds of fiber hats), fig, grapevines from 
north and south Africa, date ])ahn, coconut ])alm, chocolate tree, 
coflFee, tea, ginger, hamhoo, mahogany, balsa, cocaine ])lant, black 
]K‘])per, annatto (used in coloring butter and cheese), cardamom, 
olive, ])omegranate, logwood, durian, mango, sugar cane, avocado 
(so-called “ alligator pear ”), We.st Indian and other ruhl)er ])lants, 
banyan, religious fig of India, and numerous others. 

It may be of interest to teachers that the nine extant genera of 
cveads are now represented in House 12. During tho year, 
StaiKjcria parodoxa, from Natal, has been added, thus com])leting 
the collection. To reach the cycad house take the first door to 
the left after entering the central or I^A'onomic House and pass 
through to the end house. 

The Conservatories are open April 1 to October 31, 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. (Sundays, 2-4:30) ; November 1 to March 31, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. (Sundays 2-4). 

• Herbarium 

The Garden herbarium consists at present of about 190,000 
specimens, including phanerogams, ferns, mosses, liverworts, 
lichens, parasitic and other fungi, algae, and myxomycetes. This 
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collection may be consulted from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. by those inter- 
ested, and specimens submitted will be f^ladly identified. 

Library 

The rapidly growing library of the Garden comprises at present 
more than 16,000 volumes and more than 12,000 pamphlets. This 
is not a circulating library, but is open free for consultation to all 
persons daily (except Sundays and holidays) from 9 a.m. until 
5 p.m. (Saturdays, 9 to 12). More than 900 ])eriodicals and 
serial publications devoted to botany and closely related subjects 
are regularly received. These include the transactions of scien- 
tific societies from all (juarters of the glol)e, the bulletins, mono- 
graphs, reports and other ])ublications of various departments of 
the United States Government, as well as those of foreign govern- 
ments ; of all state agricultural experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges ; the publications of research laboratories, universi- 
ties, botanic gardens and other scientific institutions of the world, 
as well as the files of independent journals devoted to the various 
phases of plant life. The library is especially rich in publications 
of foreign countries and has a growing collection of incunabula 
and other ])re-Linnean works. 

Bibliographical assistance is rendered to readers by members of 
the 1 library staff. 

Laboratory Building 

The Laboratory Building contains (besides offices of administra- 
tion and the Library and Herbarium mentioned above) four lab- 
oratory rooms, a culture room, three classrooms with stcreopticon 
and other equi])ment for instruction, a room for the installation of 
temporary exhibits, six i)rivatc research rooms, and an auditorium 
seating about 570 and equipped with motion picture machine, 
stereopticon and lecture table supplied with water, gas, and elec- 
tric current for lectures involving experimental work. 

Instructional Greenhouses 

A range of three greenhouses, each about 20 x 30 feet, is pro- 
vided for the practical instruction of children and adults in plant 
propagation and other subjects. 
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Children’s Room 

A gift of $1,500 in 1921 from Mrs. Helen Sherman Pratt, 
supplemented in 1923 by a further gift of $500 from Mr. George 
D. Pratt, has made it possible to provide a beautifully decorated 
room for the use of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club. Any boy or girl 
who is enrolled, or has been enrolled, in any of the children’s 
classes at the Garden is eligible for membership in this club, which 
now numbers about 1,000 active members. The room contains 
shelves for a nature-study library, of which a nucleus has already 
been secured, and is equipped with stereoscopic views, y)hotographs, 
and preserved and living specimens of plant life, for the instruction 
and entertainment of hoys and girls. The room is open free to all 
children. Contributions of specimens and of books on nature 
study and closely related subjects will be most welcome. 

Children’s Garden Building 

This is located in the northern part of the Children’s Garden 
plot and contains a conference room, and rooms for the storage of 
garden tools and implements. The furniture in the conference 
room was a gift from Mrs. James H. Post. \^arious collections 
of plants, seeds, and insects of economic importance in the garden 
arc accessible here for consultation by the children. A garden 
library, a gift of friends, has been added. North of tlie Chil- 
dren’s Building is a plot planted to ornamental shrubs and her- 
baceous perennials for the instruction of the children. 

Children’s Garden 

A plot of about three quarters of an acre in the southeast part 
of the Botanic Garden is devoted to the theoretical and practical 
instruction of children in gardening. The larger [)art of this area 
is laid out in garden plots which will accommodate about 150 
children. 

' Rose Garden 

.^•TJae-Pose Garden, occupying about one acre in the northwest 
part of the Botanic Garden, was formally opened to the public 
on Sunday afternoon, June 24, 1928. This garden was made 
possible by a gift of $10,000, later increased to $15,000, from Mr. 
xind Mrs. Walter V. Cranford, of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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The general plan of the Garden is as follows. At the north 
end, entrance is gained through a Doric pergola. Three parallel 
rows of beds extend to the southward from the pergola, as far 
as the pavilion. In the central row of beds, varieties of hybrid 
perpetuals have been planted along with many of the small 
polyantha type ; each of the two side rows contains varieties of 
hybrid teas. In the location of these varieties the older forms 
appear at the beginning, near the pergola, the most recent produc- 
tions near the pavilion, with the intermediate forms in chrono- 
logical sequence between. Varieties of pillar and post roses are 
planted at regular intervals, on suitable supports, in the beds, with 
standards between the beds of the side rows. The trellis sur- 
rounding the garden as well as the pergola and pavilion furnishes 
sup])ort for climbing roses, while the marginal beds along the 
trellis are for wild species and their derivatives. South of the 
pavilion, three additional beds are devoted to historical roses, i.c., 
those mentioned in ancient literature, and to roses of commercial 
use. 

The Rose Garden is open to the public from 1 to 5 on week- 
day afternoons, except holidays. Children are admitted only when 
accompanied by responsible adults. 

Japanese Garden 

The Japanese Garden, first opened to the public in 1915, was a 
gift to the city from Mr. Alfred T. White, “ the father of the 
Botanic Garden.’^ Designed by the Japanese architect, Mr. T. 
Shiota, it represents truly the Japanese idea of a garden. From 
the tea house (near the east entrance) one can see the machiai or 
“ rest house,’' the island with the drum bridge, bronze storks, stone 
and wooden lanterns, the waterfalls, and the wooden Torii standing 
in the lake. For details and explanations of the meaning of the 
various features see “ The Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 19: 197-234. 
July, 1930.) This garden has been enclosed by a “ woven wood ” 
fence, of chestnut poles, imported from France. This fence 
presented by a friend of the Botanic Garden. During the past 
yeai* a new bridge has been built near the base of the waterfalls, 
replacing the old structure, and other additions and improvements 
have been made. " 
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JAPANESE POTTED TREES (HACHINOKI) 

By Bunkio Matsuki 

The vogue for cultivating potted trees in Japan may be traced 
back to the early Fujiwara period (about 1000 A.D.). In English 
books these plants are usually referred to as '' dwarf trees,” but 
this term is never used in Japan as they arc always given the name 
of “ potted tree ” — the older word used is HacJiinoki, and the more 
modern one Bonsai. 

The first mention of Plachinoki appears in the Ashikaga drama- 
tized literature ; an incident in the Kamakura era in the village of 
Sano, in North Japan, is depicted in a well-known ” No play.” 
On one stormy, snowy night liojo Tokiyori, the Regent of the 
Shogun, in disguise as a Buddhist monk, asked for shelter in the 
house of a poor farmer. The owner at first refused because of his 
poverty, but the traveling monk insisted on shelter for the one 
night. Alas, there was no wood to burn in order to combat the 
cold except three potted dwarf trees — pine, plum, and cherry. 
The poor farmer sacrificed these for the comfort of his honored 
guest. The host turned out to be Genzaemon Sano, a famous 
Samurai, who was ruined and sunken in the world on account of 
being dispossessed of his property during his absence on war serv- 
ice by a selfish relative. The traveling monk departed the next 
morning without disclosing his identity. However, as soon as he 
reached Kamakura he summoned Sano and restored to him all his 
former estates and, in addition, three districts bearing the names of 
pine, plum, and cherry. This lyric drama is still played far and 
'Japan, and many Japanese feel a romantic glamor in keep- 
ing Ilachinoki in their possession. 

The Japanese people delight in landscape gardens, and many 
large ones have been developed in various parts of Japan. Potted 
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Fig. 2. Matsuy or Japanese Pine. This specimen is planted in a Tokonabe 
flower pot. The trunk and branches are elaborately trained and the age of 
the specimen is about twenty-five years. 

The pine tree is very popular in Japan, and is widely cultivated for the 
Bonsai (potted plants or trees). It is often associated with the bamboo 
{Take) and plum (Unie). The Chinese pronunciation for these three plants 
is Sho, Chiku, and Bai, The pine is a symbol for unchanging, the bamboo 
for straight-forwardness, and the plum for perseverance and fragraYitv.. • ‘Tkv. 
combination of the three is considered an auspicious grouping, and their 
Bonsai are favorite decorations for weddings, birthdays, and longevity 
parties. ( 6180 ) 




for their clients to select from. Collectors of the plants are very 
numerous, among them being men of rank and letters, politicians, 
merchants, and others. Some collections are extremely valuable, 
frequently being sold for niany thousands of dollars. 

The.yarieties of trees used for potted specimens are very nu- 
merous. Many species of pine, cedar, hiba, oak, plum, wisteria, 
maple, cherry, gingko, azalea ivy, bamboo, and shrubs are very 
popular. In Tokio and other places there are often beautiful ex- 
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hibitions of potted plants, for well-known collectors send some of 
their prized specimens. The writer once enjoyed seeing an exhibit 
in autumn in Tokio where more than two hundred specimens were 
displayed. One of the most artistic and exquisite was a rec- 
tangular shallow jardinier, not larger than fourteen by eight inches, 



Fig. 4. This is another specimen of Hiba, and is planted in another type 
of Seiji porcelain pot. The age of this specimen is over forty years. This 
style of dwarf tree is known as Uprooted Hiba or Ne-agari Hiba. The 
cypress is one of the favorite evergreen trees in Japan, being especially 
admired by the artists. A number of the great master painters of the Kano 
school have portrayed it in Kakemonos, screens, and sliding doors. (6178) 

in which there were planted five dwarf gingko trees not more t.han 
a foot in height. The gnarled trunks and boughs suggested every 
appearance of ancient arbors while the foliage, the size of clover 
leaves, turning into various hues of brilliant yellow enhanced the 
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specimen, suggesting glimpses of perfect autumnal gingko groves. 
Another jardinier which still lingers in my memory was a dwarf 
ivy of five shades, known as Gosliilci-tsuta. Its tiny foliage gave 
gorgeous autumnal hues from various yellows to brilliant crimson. 


How To Train Dwarf Treks 

There are various methods of training plants in order to give to 
them the appearance of ancient arbors. Japan is rich in mountains 



Fig. 5. Kashhva, or White Oak. This specimen is planted in a Mino 
pottery jar. The age of this specimen is about sixty years. Since ancient 
times the oak and pine are two favorite kinds of trees. The oak is not ever- 
jgreen, but is greatly admired on accoutit of its leaves which, although dead 
and brown, remain on the branches throughout the winter, thus indicating 
persistence and fortitude. The pine tree is evergreen and fragrant, and these 
two trees are utilized as symbols of good omens for decoration at birthday 
parties and wedding day ornaments on porches and verandas. (6183) 
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and hills with abundant trees and shrubs growing wild. Often 
those who train specimens roam over certain areas of the moun- 
tains and ravines which are little accessible to ordinary travelers, 
in search of suitable young trees, and begin the training of the trees 
in their natural habitat. Later the undesired portions of the shoot 



Fig. 6. This is another specimen of Kashkva in Chinese pottery jar, and 
is about sixty years old. (6184) 


are cut away and the entire plant is dug up. These uprooted plants 
are known as Neagari, or uprooted dwarf trees. The dwarf pine 
tree illustrated in Figure 1 is an example. In some cases a small 
artistically shaped stone is placed so that the partly bent trunk and 
root embrace it. Spring and autumn are the most suitable se5’^t)ii^ 
in which to begin the training of the trees, and they are kept for a 
year or two in their natural soil, the trainer paying many a visit to 
the site. 
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Fig. 7. Tsntsuji, or Azalea. This plant is called Kirisliima Tsiitsiiji in 
Japan, it is a very rare potted tree or Bonsai in this country. This speci- 
men is planted in a Shigaraki pottery jar. The age of the specimen is over 
one hundred and twenty-five years. The massive short trunk is suggestive 
of an ancient gnarled stump and measures sixteen inches in circumference. 
It is provided with a myriad of offshoots which bear beautiful pale pink 
flowers during the month of June. The flowers are much smalle than in 
the Satsuki. (6176) 

Some growers have a large space in their gardens in which they 
'tiaiii 'tlie trees in pots or in the soil. The trunks and branches 
must be twisted in order to produce the desired gnarled effect. 
The method varies according to the kind of tree, but in the case of 
the pine and hiba several longitudinal cuts about two and a half 
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inches in length are made around the column of the trunk or 
branch. The stems are then gently twisted and tied with soft 
copper wire or, better, with wisteria twine. It requires great skill 
to make the scar as invisible as possible, for the value of the speci- 
men is greatly lowered if the scars are very pronounced. 



Fig. 8. Tsutsuji, or Azalea. This specimen, in a Shigaraki pottery jar- 
dinier, is about fifty years old. (6378) 


The operations on the trees must be performed during the early 
forenoon, for it is believed that at that time there is less likeii h er od ' 
of the stem or branch breaking off. In order to facilitate the work, 
the trainer applies a solution of Funori, a Japanese glue, made 
from the marine alga, GloiopelHs furcata. This softens the stems, 
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makes them more tender, and thus facilitates the twisting with less 
chance of the breaking the trunks and branches. 

The trees are planted in jardinieres of various types. Fre- 
quently these are extremely valuable. Along with the trees, va- 
rious stones are placed, increasing the artistic value. If the stone 
has a very fine patina its value is naturally much greater. 



Fig, 9. Tsutsujif or Azalea. Thig' plant, also in a Shigaraki pottery 
jardinier, is known in Japan under the name of Satsuki. The flowers are 
much larger than in the Kirishima variety. The specimen is more than one 
hundred years old. (6229) 

The plants are cultivated in earthen pots and can easily be moved 
about when it is desired to observe them. It is better to keep them 
in poroiis unglazed pottery (Suy^iki pots) of a suitable size so that 
they can be transferred to the choice valuable pot when the occa- 
sion arises. The soil is changed yearly in the spring, and care 
must be taken not to overfertilize it. A small portion of manure 


Fig. 10. Tsutsuji, or Azalea. The specimen, a Satsuki variety in a 
Shigaraki pottery jar, is about forty years old. (6175) 

is mixed with ordinary loam. Pebbles or broken bricks are placed 
over the drainage holes in order to facilitate the drainage. 

Specimens in the Conservatories of the Brooklyn Botanic 

Garden 

The potted Japanese trees described under the following illusFra- 
tions were the generous gift to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden from 
Mr. Ernest F. Coe, then of New Haven, Conn. There were 32 
trees and shrubs, representing 21 species, imported from Japan by 
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Mr. Coe. They were received on June 5, 1925, in their original 
Japanese containers. The collection included Pines, Junipers, Cy- 
press, Oaks, Maples, Aucubas, Skimmias, Palms, Azaleas, Wiste- 





Fig. 11. This jar contains Azalea, Maple, and Dwarf Kim. The square 
jar is of Shigaraki pottery. When dwarf trees are planted with shrubs in 
one dish it is called Uyekomi Bonsai or Potted Dish in Variety. The Elm 
is called Yenoki in Japan, and ranks next to the Oak in favor. Tlic Azalea 
(Tsutsuji) and Maple (Momiji) are considered suitable for cultivation in 
one dish. The specimens in- this pot are approximately twenty-tive years 
old. (6177) 

ria, Euonymus, Bamboo, and Ilex. The gift was acknowledged on 
pages 48 and 100 of the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Garden, 
1925. (Brooklyn Bot. Card. Record 15: 48, 100. April, 1926.) 
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